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Manila  Bav. 

The  harbor  within  the  breakwater,  looking  towards^ 
thi'  city.  Heyom!  tlic  shipping  the  cathedral  may  be 
!*en  rising  nhovc  thf  wnlls  of  Old  Manila.  The  mouth 
nt  the  Pasip  it  to  the  left. 

From  SiaTArnfli  Coiiyfl^lil.  I*  Underwood  &  L'lTderaood.  Nt»   Yoik. 
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vi  TUB  PHILIPPINES 

For  m;  at&tements  r^arding  industries,  resourcea, 
etc.,  I  have  depended,  in  the  main,  upon  the  ample 
sources  of  information  afforded  by  the  U.  S.  War 
Department,  having  been  taught  by  experience  to 
regard  them  as  the  most  reliable. 

I  have  avoided  polemic  discussion,  because  there 
are  others  much  better  qualified  than  myself  to  pass 
opinion  on  the  controversial  questions  connected  with 
the  Philippines ;  but  that  the  reader,  who  will  nata- 
rally  look  for  some  such  expressions  in  a  book  of  this 
kind,  may  be  satisfied,  I  have  fully  remedied  the 
deficiency  on  my  part  by  inserting  a  chapter  of  ex- 
tracts from  public  addresses  delivered  by  the  Honoi^ 
able  AVilliam  H.  Taft,  who  is  recognized  as  the  fore- 
moat  authority  on  our  insular  possessions  in  the 
Pacific.  These  addresses  are  the  moat  direct,  logical, 
and  consistent  statements  of  the  conditions  and  pros- 
pects in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  the  most 
clear  and  unequivocal  expression  of  the  policy  of  the 
American  Government  towards  those  islands.  I  much 
regret  tliat  tbe  quotations  are,  necessarily,  limited  to 
a  few  brief  extracts  and  strongly  rpcoramend  the 
reading  of  the  addressps  iw  extenso  to  all  who  would 
have  a  clear  idea  of  our  relations  to  the  Philippines 
and  the  problems  involved  in  their  administration. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions to  Colonel  Clarence  Tl.  Edwards.  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Assistant  Chief, 
Captain  Frank  ^fclntyre,  who  have  rendered  me  val- 
uable assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1906. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


18  THE  PHIUPPINES. 

The  most  recent  official  enumeration  gives  a  total 
of  3,141  islands  to  the  Archipelago.  Three-fourths 
of  that  number  have  areas  of  less  than  a  square  mile 
each ;  one-half  are  unnamed ;  and  by  far  the  majority 
are  uninhabited.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  islands 
is  115,000  square  miles;  that  is,  greater  than  the 
combined  areas  of  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

In  the  broadest  territorial  division,  the  principal 
islands  are  thus  classified: 

Island.                                           Area  in  Sq.  Miles.  Population. 

1.  Luzon    40,969  3,798,507 

2.  Marinduque    352  50,601 

3.  Mindoro    3,851  28,361 

4.  Paragua,  or  Palawan 4,027  10,918 

5.  Visayan  Islands. 

Masbate 1,236  29,451 

Saiimr    5,031  222,690 

Leyte   2,722  357,641 

Bohol     1,141  243,148 

Cebu     1,762  592,247 

Negros     4,881  460,776 

Panay    4,611  743,646 

6.  Mindanao    36,292  499,634 

7.  Sulu  Arcliii>olago. 

Suhi,  or  Jolo 326  44,718 

Tawi  Tawi 232  1,179 

PHYSICAL   FEATURES. 

The  prevailing  physical  features  of  the  Philippines 
are  mountain  and  forest.  There  are  several  broad 
valleys   intersected   by  numerous  streams,   but  ex- 
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tensive  plains  and  large  rivera  comparable  with  con- 
tinental standards  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  islands. 
Tlie  Philippines  have  no  deserts,  nor  even  barren 
la^a  beds.  Everj-where  vegetation  flourishes  in  ex- 
uberant variety.  Very  little  of  the  scenery  can  be 
fairly  termed  grand,  but  almost  everywhere  it  13  made 
beautiful  by  the  diversity  and  abundance  of  vegeta- 
tion which  covers  the  hills  and  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  mountains.  About  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  islands  is  covered  with  forest,  including 
Bome  of  the  most  valuable  species  of  trees  in  the  world. 

The  Archipelago  is  of  volcanic  origin,  evidences 
of  which  are  everywhere  to  be  found  in  extinct  or 
dormant  volcanoes,  at  least  ten  having  records  of 
activity. 

To  such  an  extent  are  the  shores  of  the  islands 
indented  that,  although  their  area  ia  but  one  twenty- 
sixth  that  of  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  the 
coast  line  of  the  latter  is  less  than  half  that  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Such  a  formation  would  gen- 
erally indicate  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  har- 
bors, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  present  commercial  utility.  Shoals  and  reefs ; 
the  absence  of  lights  and  channel  huoys;  and  the 
lack  of  reliable  charts  render  many  deep  water  anchor- 
ages impracticable  for  vessels  of  heavy  burthen. 
Most  of  the  anchorages  are  only  available  during  a 
portion  of  the  year  owing  to  the  alternating  character 
of  the  winds.     From  June  to  October  the  wind  sets 
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ia:  wot  tfiue  joatkwest*  and  daring  the  remainder  of 
^ajf  ^^rviir  :ae  Baortkwiest  monsoons  prevaiL  There  are, 
ioMnfvvr.  A^aae  exeeptionallv  good  harbors,  that  of 
MjlulIjl  ttpoiBL  which  extensive  improvements  are  rap- 
ic>  prv^!TV!S>ing  toward  completion,  being  one  of 
tie  v^rr  K?!?!  in  the  Orient-  With  the  exception  of 
Ix^v>L  each  of  the  principal  islands  has  at  least  one 
harK^r  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  the  great- 
est draft. 

There  are  but  three  rivers  attaining  a  length  of  two 
hundred  miles,  namely,  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan, 
of  Luzon,  and  the  Rio  Grande  and  Agusan,  of  Min- 
danao. Aside  from  these,  and  the  Pampanga,  the 
.Vguo  and  the  Abra,  all  of  Luzon,  there  are  no  rivers 
in  the  islands  exceeding  a  length  of  one  hundred 
miles.  Hvnve\*er,  economic  importance  cannot  al- 
wHv?!i  Iv  iraui^nl  by  figures.  The  Pasig,  one  of  the 
siK>rtcst  riwr?  in  the  countn%  carries  the  greatest 
vvuiuH^rw.  It  may  Ik»  mentioned  here  as  a  curious 
tWv^  thsii  ^hc  Lauao^  of  Xegros,  although  only  nine 
'u;[v?i.  ^u  *,oul  Wu^lu  has  a  widtli  of  one  thousand 
'A\v  uisi  i^i  twenty  feet  deep. 

LUZON. 

*.*4^;vu  'A  the  oiuof  island  of  the  Archipelago,  and 

Ux,v  .vi.i^»uu<iU  tht^  s*>at  of  government  since  the  time 

^  '  v^i^xf*;.      lii  i^  (paramount  in  the  matters  of  area, 

v^»^s;ls^s^*    ifcKt    vK^wlopment.     Its    greatest    length 

N%!^    vviu^H%?^   K^  5?i>utheast   is   four  hundred   and 
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!ighty-mne  miles,  and  iu  otmoet  breadth  otjc  hun- 
dred and  thirty-ei^l  miles.  Its  prineipsl  moontain 
range  is  the  Sierra  Uadre,  whieh,  ooainicnciu^  in 
the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  the  iiiland,  follows 
an  unbroken  course  of  three  htmdred  and  fifty  milea 
along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  Laguna  de  Bay.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  Sierra  Madre  ia  from  3,500 
to  4,500  feet,  the  latter  figures  being  exceeded  by  » 
few  aumraita.  This  range  forms  the  eastern  bnnmcl- 
ary  of  tlie  great  valley  of  the  Cagajan,  one  of  the 
two  large  and  fertile  stretches  of  comparative  level 
on  the  island.  It3  length  Is  one  hundred  and  eixt;'  , 
miles  and  its  breadth  fifty  miles.  On  the  wegt  the 
valley  is  bounded  bj  the  conglomeration  of  elevations 
and  short  mountain  ranges  styled  the  Caraballos  Oc- 
cidentales,  covering  an  area  two  hundred  miles  in 
length  by  seventy  miles  in  breadth.  This  complex 
system  embraces  several  peaks  exceeding  6,000  feet 
in  altitude.  At  the  south,  as  at  the  north,  a  sub- 
sidiary range  effects  a  junction  between  the  Cara- 
ballos Occidentales  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  so  that 
these  two  mountain  systems  convert  the  northern  part 
of  Luzon  into  a  basin  of  which  they  form  the  sides. 

The  Zambales  range  extends  the  length  of  the  prov- 
ince of  that  name,  closely  following  the  coast.  It  in- 
cludes many  summits  higher  than  5,000  feet,  and  for 
a  considerable  distance  maintains  an  average  elevation 
of  4,000  feet.  Extending  fifty  miles  eastward  from 
this  range  and  southward  to  the  distance  of  one  bun- 
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dred  and  fifty  miles  from  Lingaven  Gulf,  Is  a  great, 
flat  depressioii  traversed  by  the  rivers  Pampanga, 
Agiio  and  Pasig,  and  by  iiimimerable  small  streams. 
A  great  deal  of  the  land  is  alluvial  soil.  The  valley 
is  extremely  fertile,  and  supports  1,750,000  souls, 
being  about  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
island.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  valley  is  Laguna 
de  Bay,  a  large,  shallow  body  of  water  at  no  point 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  depth.  It  is  the  source  of 
the  Pasig,  at  the  month  of  whieh  stands  Manila.  The 
sliorea  of  Laguna  de  Bay  are  thickly  settled.  A  very 
large  traffic  is  carried  on  amongst  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages along  its  littoral  and  between  them  and  ilanila. 
Southern  Luzon  has  no  defined  mountain  system, 
but  grouped  summits  and  isolated  volcanic  peaks  are 
scattered  over  ita  surface. 


TAAL   LAKE  AND   VOLCANO. 

Laguna  de  Bombon,  or  Lake  Taal,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  natural  formations  in  the  world.  It  ia 
an  immense  crater,  seventeen  miles  long  by  twelve 
miles  in  breadth,  surrounded,  except  upon  the  south- 
ern end,  by  a  clearly  definetl  rim  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  towards  which  the  neighboring  coun- 
try gradually  slopes.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  lake 
are  several  elevations  of  volcanic  character,  and  from 
an  island  iu  the  center  rises,  to  a  height  of  one  thou- 
sand feet,  an  active  volcano,  several  eruptions  of 
which  have  been  recorded.     Different  theories  have 
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dred  and  fifty  miles  from  Lingnyen  Golf, 
fiat   depression  traversed  by  the   rivers 
AgDo  and  Pasig,  and  by  innumtTablu  ^ 
A  great  deal  of  the  land  is  alluvinl  «< 
is  extremely  fertile,  and  aupport^ 
being  about  two-flfiha  of  tlie  popn' 
island.     At  the  soiithem  end  of 
de  Bay,  a  large,  shallow  bnili 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  dr-- 
tbe  Pasig,  at  the  mouth  uf  ■ 
shores  of  Laguna  de  TJay 
large  traffic  is  carried  >■■ 
lages  along  its  littorjil 

Southern  LiiZ'n> 
but  grouped  Riiir 
scattered  over  i 
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been  advanced  by  scientific  dbservera  to  account  fur 
the  phenomenon  of  Lake  Borabon,  Ftilher  Zuniga 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  lake  ori^nated  from 
the  collapse  of  a  volcanic  cone.  Doctor  Becker  at- 
tributes the  present  fomiation  to  the  combined  action 
of  eruptions  and  cataclysms,  and  concludes  that  the 
peak  "Taal  itself  is  the  email  inner  cone  of  a  great 
crater  of  explosion,"  ilr.  11.  D.  Caskey,  B.  S., 
says:  "ily  own  notes  and  observations  in  these  prov- 
inces tend  to  the  belief  that  Taal  was  nnquestionably, 
at  a  prehistoric  perio<I,  very  high  and  of  trementloiis 
activity;  that  it  stood  partly  surroiinded,  if  not 
wholly,  by  a  stretcJi  of  the  sea  extending  from  the  ■ 
Gulf  of  Batatiftiis  lo  the  T.ingavon  Gulf;  that  during 
its  activity  large  quantities  of  volcanic  ejecta  fell  into 
this  island  sea,  forming  the  more  or  less  stratified  de- 
posits of  tuff  now  fnmishing  much  of  the  rich  soil 
of  the  provinces  of  Batangas,  La  Laguna,  Cavite, 
Rizal,  and  Bulacnn;  that  an  explosion,  or  a  series  of 
tliem,  blew  out  the  entire  upper  cone,  leaving  the  rim 
of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Lake  Taal ;  and 
that  subsequently  minor  cones  were  formed  and  this 
region  was  gradually  raised  to  its  present  level." 
During  historic  times  this  volcano  has  undergone  the 
most  remarkable  changes  and  new  craters  have  been 
fonnod  on  three  or  four  occasions.  Of  the  several 
recorded  eniptions  of  Taal,  that  of  1754  is  the  most 
notable.  The  following  is  from  the  account  of  Father 
Buenuchillo,  the  parish  priest  of  Taal  at  the  time: 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  ERUPTION. 

'^It  b^an  on  May  13th  and  did  not  end  till  the  Ist 
of  December.  During  this  time  the  intensity  and 
aspect  of  the  eruption  were  constantly  changing.  It 
was  two  hundred  days  of  devastation  and  ruin  for 
the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  time  must  have  ap- 
peared an  eternity.  During  this  time  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Laguna  of  Bombon  disappeared,  viz., 
Sala,  Lipa,  Tanuan,  and  Taal,  with  the  numerous 
villages  around  them.  Other  towns  of  the  same  prov- 
ince at  a  distance,  as  well  as  towns  of  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces  of  Balayan,  Batangas,  and  Bauan,  also 
suffered  great  damage.  Rosario,  Santo  Tomas,  and 
San  Pablo  also  felt  the  effect  of  the  rain  of  ashes 
and  scoriffi,  as  also  did  almost  all  the  provinces  below 
the  center  of  Luzon.  The  quantity  of  ashes  and  sco- 
ria} which  was  sent  up  by  the  volcano  was  so  great 
that  a  large  quantity  of  pumice  stone  appeared  on 
the  surface  of  the  Lagima ;  and  several  villages 
around  Tanuan  and  others  aroimd  Taal,  being  near 
the  volcano,  and  because  the  wind  was  east,  were 
totally  destroyed  by  this  rain." 

The  eruption  continued,  with  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity, but  continuously,  till  the  10th  of  July,  when 
the  nature  of  the  volcanic  rain  changed,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  words : 

''There  was  not  a  single  night  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  month  of  June  till  July  10th  in  which  flames 
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were  wanting  on  the  volcano,  or  in  which  there  were 
not  rumbling  noises.  This  went  on  till  July  10th, 
when  it  rained  mud  over  the  tovn\  of  Taal,  and  the 
mud  was  of  ao  black  a  character  that  ink  would  not 
have  stained  so  blackly,  and  when  tlie  wind  clinnged 
the  mud  covered  a  village  called  Balele,  which  ia 
near  Sala,  which  village  was  the  most  fertile  of  the 
whole  district.  The  volcano  continued  to  throw  out, 
with  more  or  leas  intensity,  flames  and  black  smoke 
during  July  and  August  and  part  of  September,  till, 
on  the  25th  of  this  last  month,  it  apjicarcd  as  if  the 
volcano  wished  to  parade  all  its  forces  against  us, 
beCHiisc  on  that  date,  to  the  horrible  rumblings  and 
the  tremendous  flames,  was  joined  a  tempest  which 
originated  in  the  cloud  of  smoke.  Tlie  lightnings 
which  accompanied  the  storm  continued  without  in- 
terruption till  December  4th.  It  is  tnily  marvelous 
that  the  cloud  lasted  for  more  than  two  months.  Over 
and  above  this,  there  was  from  the  same  25lh  of 
September  till  the  morning  of  the  26th  such  a  copious 
rain  of  pumice  stones  that  we  were  obliged  to  abandon 
our  homes  for  fear  the  stones  would  break  through 
the  roof,  as  indeed  happened  in  some  houses.  We 
were  thus  compelled  to  flee  through  this  hail  of  stones, 
and  some  were  wounded  by  the  stones  falling  on  their 
heads.  During  that  one  night  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  scorife  and  ashes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and 
a  half,  thus  destroying  and  drying  up  the  trees  and 
plants  as  if  a  Are  had  passed  over  them. 
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"The  activity  of  the  volcano  continueil  with  short 
intervals  of  quiet  during  the  mouths  of  October  and 
November,  On  the  evening  of  the  feast  of  All  Saints 
the  volcano  again  began  to  vomit  forth  fire,  stones, 
sand,  mud,  and  ashes  in  n  greater  quantity  than  ever. 
Thia  went  on  till  Novemlrer  15th,  on  which  date,  after 
vespers,  there  commenced  a  succession  of  rumblings 
BO  loud  as  to  deafen  one,  and  tlie  volcano  began  to 
vomit  forth  smoke  so  dense  and  black  as  to  darken 
the  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  quan- 
tity of  large  stones  fell  into  the  lake  as  to  cause  big 
waves;  the  earth  tremblecl,  the  houses  shook,  and  yet 
this  was  but  the  preparation  for  a  fresh  rain  of 
scorise  and  ashes  which  lasted  Ihe  whole  of  the  after- 
noon and  part  of  the  night. 

"Notwithstanding  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken 
na,  I  still  remained  in  the  said  town,  together  with 
the  chief  justice  of  the  province,  till  on  the  night  of 
the  27th  fNovemher)  the  volcano  began  once  again  to 
vomit  such  a  quantity  nf  flames  that  it  seemed  as  if  all 
that  had  been  enipted  during  the  preceding  months  to- 
gether did  not  equal  that  which  was  thrown  forth 
during  that  hour. 

"Every  moment  the  violence  of  the  volcano  in- 
creased so  that  the  whole  of  the  island  (that  is,  the 
island  in  the  lake)  was  covered  with  fire.  This  in- 
creasing volcanic  activity,  accompanied,  as  it  was, 
by  frightful  subterranean  rumblings  and  earthquakes, 
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caused  the  unfortunate  inliabitants  to  abandon  their 
lonti  and  at  any  risk  to  gain  the  heights  which  rise 
between  it  and  Santuario  de  Cavaasay. 

"Thus  i)aa9etl  the  28th,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  ' 
29tb  smoke  was  observed  rising  in  various  points 
of  the  island  from  Calauit  to  the  crater  in  a  straight 
line,  just  as  if  a  fissure  had  been  opened  all  along 
the  line.  Between  4  and  fi  o'clock  of  the  same  even- 
ing the  horizon  darkened,  leaving  us  in  complete 
darkness,  and  at  the  same  lime  it  began  to  rain  mud, 
ashes,  and  sand,  and  altlioagh  not  in  such  quantities 
as  before,  yet  it  kept  on  without  interruption  the 
whole  of  that  night  and  the  morning  of  the  30tb, 

"The  rain  of  mud  cpased  somewhat  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  It  then  measured  a  meter  in  depth 
in  Santuario  de  Cajsasay,  whidi  is  distant  about 
four  leagues  from  the  volcano.  In  some  places  near 
the  island  the  depth  of  the  mud,  etc,  reached  more 
than  three  yards.  The  rain  of  ashes  completely  ceased 
on  the  Ist  of  December,  and  then  a  hurricane,  which 
lasted  two  days,  came  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
80  many  disasters  by  tearing  up  the  little  that  had 
been  left  standing." 

The  simple  and  pathetic  narrative  of  this  priest  is 
one  of  several  similar  stories  extant  of  the  eniptiona 
of  this  and  other  volcanoes;  indeed  this  was  by  no 
jneans  the  only  experience  of  the  kind  that  Father 
Bnenuchillo  survived. 
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MATOn  VOLCANO. 


With  the  exception  of  Taal,  Mayon,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  province  of  Albay,  is  the  most  notable 
volcano  for  its  activity  in  the  Archipelago.  It  rises 
to  a  height  of  7,916  feet  in  an  almost  perfect  cone 
with  a  slightly  truncated  apex,  from  which  it  con- 
stantly emits  smoke  and  steam.  Doctor  Becker  says : 
"It  la  possibly  the  most  symmetrically  beautiful  vol- 
canic cone  in  the  world,  and  at  times  its  crater  is  al- 
most infinitesimal,  so  that  the  meridional  curve  of 
the  cone  is  continuous  almost  to  the  axis,"  Mayon 
has  been  in  eruption  on  countless  occasions  since  the 
discovery  of  the  islands.  Father  Coronas  records 
nearly  thirty  eruptions  between  the  j'ears  1616  and 
1S07.  Some  of  these  were  very  serious  in  their  con- 
sequences. In  1S14  about  twelve  hundred  lives  were 
lost,  and  in  many  instances  the  towns  at  the  base  of 
the  volcano  liave  suffered  severely.  This  has  not  de- 
terred the  natives  fnini  repopulutiiig  the  same  si»ot9. 
At  the  present  time  sites  on  the  southern  base  o; 
Mayon  are  occupied  by  Legaspi,  Albay,  and  Daraga, 
At  the  time  of  tlie  Spanish  conquest  one  of  the  mosi 
numerous  communities  was  settled  in  the  vicinity  ol 
Taal,  and  the  district  has  alwaj-s  been  notably  popu' 
Ions. 

Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  have  often  been 
vcrv  destructive,  nolably  that  of  December,  1645, 
which  laid  Manila  in  ruins.     One  of  (he  most   re- 
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markable  Miisniic  (iianirbances  of  rpoord  begun  in 
N'ueva  Vizcaya  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1881. 
Uuriiig  that  month,  M.ny,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber Ihe  shocks  were  almost  iueMsanI,  some  of  the 
waves  extending  over  the  entire  island  of  Luzon. 
Father  Maso,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Philippine 
Weather  Bureau,  remarks,  with  the  sutisfaetion  of 
the  scientist,  that  "Manila  is  most  advantageously 
situated  for  experieneing  almost  all  the  shocks  radiat- 
ing from  the  different  centers  of  Luzon."  In  a  long 
course  of  years  the  average  of  seismic  disturbances 
at  Manila  has  been  one  a  month.  In  the  great  ma- 
jnrity  of  instances  they  have  been  hardly  noticeable 
shocks.  Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  capital  has 
been  visited  by  thirty-two  violent  earthquakes.  The 
last  destructive  shock  was  in  July,  1880,  when  the 
city  was  considerably  damaged. 

The  northern  islands  of  the  Archipelago  are  sub- 
ject to  violent  cyclones  which  do  immense  injury  to 
standing  crops  and  buildings.  The  destructive  ef- 
fects of  these  natural  visitations  are  decreasing  as 
the  people  learn  to  adopt  measures  for  minimizing 
them,  and,  as  in  our  western  States,  Nature  compen- 
sates for  occasional  turbulence  by  her  serenity  and 
bounteousneas  at  other  times. 

BIVEECa   OF  LUZON. 

Luzon  has  three  rivers  which  greatly  surpass  all 
others  of  the  island  in  drainage  basin,  length,  and 
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navigability ;  tliese  are  the  Oiigayan,  the  Agno,  and  the 
Pampaiiga. 

Tlie  Cflgayan,  popularly  called  El  Tajo  (the  in- 
cision), drains  one-fourth  of  the  entire  island.  Ris- 
ing in  Caraballos  Sur,  at  the  southern  boundary  of 
Isabela  Province,  it  follows  a  northward  course  to 
its  mouth  at  Aparri,  distant  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  from  its  source.  It  is  navigable  for  native 
boats  as  far  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  rafts  may  travel  to  within  twenty  railos  of 
its  headwaters.  Like  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, it  forms  a  bar  at  its  mouth  which  is  a  serious 
obstruction  to  traffic.  Vessels  which  are  excluded  by 
these  impediments  would  often  find  beyond  them 
ample  water  to  earry  them  far  up  stream.  The  Ca- 
gayan  carries  the  entire  produce,  consisting  laT^ly 
of  tobacco,  of  the  provinces  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan 
to  the  port  of  Aparri.  This  very  extensive  and  im- 
portant traffic  is  fed  by  the  contributions  of  the 
two  principal  tributaries  of  the  river,  which  are 
navigable,  one  for  twenty  miles  and  the  other  for 
forty  miles  from  the  points  of  juncture. 

The  Agno  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Benguet  Prov- 

Lince.  It  flows  through  the  northern  porlion  of  the 
great  central  valley  of  Luzon  and  reaches  the  Gulf  of 
Lingayen  through  several  mouths  at  important  com- 
mercial points,  carrying  a  considerable  burden  of 
produce. 
The   Pampanga,   which  is  second  la  size  to  the 
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Cagayan,  has  its  source  in  llie  same  mouotain  range 
aa  the  ktter,  and  pursuing  an  opposite  course,  along 
which  it  is  joined  bv  many  branches,  discharges 
into  Manila  Bay  through  several  channels,  forming  ao 
extensive  delta. 

The  Pasig  runs  from  Lagnna  de  Bay  to  the  Bay  of 
Manila,  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles.  The  city 
of  Manila  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
Pasig  baa  a  considerable  depth  and  width,  and  is  at 
all  times  navigable  by  the  cascos,  large  native  cargo 
boats  ivbich  carry  on  enormous  traffic  between  the 
city  and  the  lake. 

Hitherto  the  rivers  of  the  Archipelago  have  been 
the  principal  inland  channels  of  trade,  owing  to  the 
almost  total  absence  of  railroad  and  the  impassa- 
bility  of  most  highways  during  the  rains,  ^^'hilst 
these  waterways  will  always  afford  convenient  and 
economical  means  for  the  movement  of  native  pro- 
duce, with  the  development  of  the  islands  and  the 
completion  of  projected  transportation  facilities  much 
of  the  traffic  must  be  diverted  to  the  railway;  indeed, 
the  path  of  the  locomotive  will  necessarily  conform 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  principal  rivers. 

There  is  hardly  a  province  of  Luzon  but  has  a 
wealth  of  resources  of  varied  descriptions ;  many,  per- 
haps most,  of  them  quite  undeveloped.  One  may 
hazard  the  prediction  that  under  a  lil>eral  policy  of 
government  and  with  the  aid  of  American  capital 
and  enterprise,  this  island  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
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the  most  productive   nnd  prosperous  regions  of  ita 
pize  in  the  world. 

At  present  we  will  take  onlj  a  cursory  view  of  the 
several  provinces,  with  specinl  regard  to  Iheir  eco- 
nomic condition  and  possibiHliea,  leaving  more  par- 
ticular consideration  of  the  principal  resources  and 
industries  for  another  portion  of  the  volume. 

CAOAYAN    AMD    ISABELA. 

These  provinces  are  the  main  field  of  tobacco  cul- 
tivation. The  entire  district  is  extremely  fertile. 
Hon.  William  II.  Taft,  writing  in  1901,  said:  "The 
enormous  capacity  for  development  of  this  valley, 
which  includes  the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isa- 
bela,  can  hardly  be  exagj;erated.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  the  natives  to  use  their  laud  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year  for  fol)acco  and  then  to  derive 
two  successful  crops  of  com  in  the  four  or  five  re- 
maining months  of  the  year.  There  are  some  very 
large  haciendas  owned  by  tobacco  companies,  htit 
after  Spain  ceased  to  conduct  her  monopoly  of  the 
tobacco  business,  she  divided  np  mucli  of  the  tobacco 
land  among  the  tenants,  and  there  are  now  in  both 
provinces  a  great  number  of  small  holders  working 
tbeir  own  land,  and  the  great  business  of  the  valley 
is  tobacco  buying." 

The  district  is  traversed  by  a  wagon  road,  with  an 
extensive  system  of  branches  connecting  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  provinces.     This  highway  ia 


ILOCOS  NORTE. 

I  inte^pral  portion  of  the  tmnk  road  which  e 
from  Aparri  to  Manila,  taking  a  route  which  vill  be 
followed  by  one  of  the  proposed  new  raiJroads.  Al- 
most all  the  main  roads  of  the  ishind  are  paralleled 
by  telegraph  lines, 

ABRA,   LEPANTO-BOSTOC,  A3!D  JTCEVX    TIZCATA. 

These  provineial  divisiona  oompriae  a  n^oa  which 
is  in  a  somewhat  backward  condition,  due  largely  to 
physical  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  suo^essful  pur- 
suit of  agriculture.  Despite  the  extremely  nigged 
character  of  its  surface,  Abra  has  a  considerable 
area  of  rich  alluvial  soil  in  the  valleys  whidit  ytelda 
its  scant  population  bountiful  returns  for  their  tillage. 
The  province  is  enclosed  on  every  aide  by  a  barrier 
of  impassable  mountains,  and  the  only  outlet  is  along 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  other  two  provinces  in 
this  group  are  even  less  promising  from  an  agricul- 
tural outlook,  but  they  may  in  the  future  achieve  a 
considerable  degree  of  prosperity  by  reason  of  their 
mineral  resources.  Lepanto-Bontoc  is  extremely  rich 
in  copper  of  a  high  grade.  At  one  time  the  mines  of 
Mancayan  produced  about  five  hundred  tons  of  metal 
annually. 

ILOCOS  NOBTE,  ILOCOS  SOB  AND  LA  UNION, 

A  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  portion  of  the 
west  coast  encloses  the  above  named  provinces.  It  is 
a  fertile  region,  in  which  extensive  crops  are  raised, 
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inclnding  wheat  and  otiier  products  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  inhabitants  are  amongst  the  nioat  pro- 
gressive and  industrious  in  thci  Philippines.  Whilst 
the  men  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  fishing,  and  rais- 
ing live  stork,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  indnstriea 
of  the  section,  the  women  are  occupied  in  spinning  and 
weaving  varioas  fabrics  that  find  an  export  market. 

There  is  a  highway  commencing  in  the  extreme 
north  and  following  the  coast  through  the  entire 
lenjith  of  these  provinces.  It  fonns  a  connection 
with  the  Manila-Dagupan  Railway  and  is  the  pro- 
posed ronte  of  the  extension  of  that  line  to  Laoag, 
the  capital  of  IIocos  Norte. 

Tlie  progress  of  this,  one  of  the  most  productive 
districts  of  Luzon,  was  prevented  by  infcmceine  war- 
fare until  the  Spaniards  bronght  it  under  subjection 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
past  fifty  years  its  population  has  increased  several 
fold. 

BENQ  PET. 

Bengiiet  is  to  the  Americans  in  Manila  what 
"the  hilla"  are  to  the  English  in  India.  The 
entire  area  has  an  exceptional  altitude  which  gives 
it  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Temperate  Zone.  The  maximum  temperature  is 
75"  2'  F.  and  the  minimum  46"  4'  F.,  giving  a  mean 
of  62°  6'  F.  The  scenery  is  beautiful  and  the  water 
excellent  and  abundant.    The  qimli  Scat  ions  of  the  dis- 
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trict  for  a  health  reaort  were  k^  m 

by  the  Commission,  and  it  i 

a  sanatarium  at  Baguiu.    Aa  iitraMum  «f  At  rnlraaJ 

from  Dagiipan  will  afford  resily  aeeei*  to  tk plaofc 

The  crops  of  the  Temperate  Zone  an  wmaetaKi^fy 
cultivated  here,  and  it  is  b(>B««d  that  Ae  plijcnl 
conditions  are  especially  favorxble  to  tlw  giwlk  «C 
tea  and  coffee. 

The  province  is  rich  in  minerals.  Cv^^kt  mamtm 
have  been  profitably  worked  by  aatiTes  at  B^n^ 
Taras,  and  Sudab.  Gold,  iron,  mnd  ecnl  aie  xlw 
found  in  different  localites.  ■ 

Oak,  narra,  molave,  and  other  viloaUe  trees  arv  1 
numerous,  besides  extensive  areas  of  pine. 

FA^CASrXAX. 

This  is  a  well-watered  prorioce  capable  of  great 
development  in  several  directions.  The  chief  prrtd- 
ucts  are  rice,  sugar  and  wine.  The  bnilding  of  boata 
is  an  important  industry,  for  which  the  favorable 
coast  and  abundance  of  suitable  wood  afford  excep- 
tional facilities.  Superior  physical  conditions  exist 
for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  chocolate,  and  coffee,  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  these  profitable  proilucts 
at  present  The  Chinese  enjoy  a  practical  monopolv 
of  the  trade  of  this  province.  The  Chinese  element 
has  been  prominent  Jo  Pangasinan,  Pampanga  and 
Bulacan  for  two  hundred  years. 

Pangasinan  is  rich  in  minerals.     Its  name  is  de- 
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rived  from  the  extensive  salt  deposits.  The  Igorrotes 
of  the  mountains  extract  gold  and  copper  by  their 
crude  methods.  Eich  lodes  of  iron  and  magnetite  in 
a  pure  state  are  known  to  exist. 

The  only  railroad  at  present  operating  in  the 
islands  has  one  of  its  termini  at  Dagupan  on  the 
Gulf  of  Lingayen.  The  road  runs  through  the  prov- 
ince  of  Pangasinan  and  continues  nearly  due  south 
to  its  terminal  at  Manila,  the  total  length  being  about 
125  miles. 

ZAMBALES. 

A  somewhat  backward  race  with  turbulent  tenden- 
cies inhabits  Zambales.  Although  the  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  province  is  not  promising,  it  offers  great 
opportunities  for  development  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  The  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  the 
most  desirable  crops  of  the  Archipelago.  Copper  and 
coal  mines  are  in  operation  at  Agno  and  near  San 
Isidro.  There  are  indications  of  iron  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  and  in  those  of  the  south.  The 
forests  are  unusually  rich  in  valuable  woods  and 
gums.  Amber  is  found  in  large  quantities  along  the 
const.  This  is  a  commodity  which,  owing  to  increas- 
ing scarcity,  is  constantly  enhancing  in  value. 

The  (lovelopnicnt  of  this  promising  province  was 
for  a  long  time  retarded  by  the  periodical  inroads 
of  \ho  Moro  ])i rates.  During  the  last  century  emi- 
grati(»n  has  combined  with  immunity  from  disturb- 


9  to  produce  a  multiplication  of  mor 
teen  in  tlie  population. 
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ing-wood  and  ships' 
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Tarlae  has  good  ro„«  —  iviT  communication  be- 
tween ita  own  towns  and  those  of  the  neighboring 
provinces.  Rice  and  sugar-cane  are  the  principal 
products.  There  are  no  mechanical  industries  with 
the  object  of  trade.  The  forests  should  be  a  source 
of  great  future  wealth  to  the  province.  They  contain 
Ifli^e  stands  of  the  most  valuable  trees,  including 
narra,  ipil,  and  molave,  and  the  facilities  for  lum- 
bering are  exceptionally  good.  The  province  offers 
no  opportunities  for  mining,  and  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  its  neighbor,  Pampanga. 


PA  M  PA  NO  A. 


Pampanga  province  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  con- 
dition owing  to  the  industry  of  ita  people,  tlie  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  and  the  extent  of  its  transportation 
facilities.     It  haa  good  road  and  river  communica- 
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tion  and,  wliicli  13  of  tlifi  greatest  importance,  it  is 
intersected  by  the  railroad. 

The  delta  of  the  Faiupanga  River  affords  a  rich 
area  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  with  the  necessary 
facilities  for  irrigation.  Rice  is  the  main  crop,  and 
it  is  exported  in  great  qnnntities. 

Tlie  forests  are  disappearing  as  tillage  extends, 
and  the  grazing  gronnds,  which  formerly  afforded 
occupation  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  giving  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fish- 
eries and  mechanical  industries  show  a  marked  de- 
velopment in  recent  years.  There  are  several  luin- 
dred  stone  mills  in  the  province  and  more  than  six 
hundred  sugar  factories,  aliout  one-third  of  them  be- 
ing worked  by  steam  and  hydraulic  power. 

NrEVA    F.CIJA. 

Nueva  Eeija  is,  thanks  to  the  great  productiveness 
of  its  soil,  a  highly  prosperous  province.  Seventy- 
five  miles  of  the  Painpanga  run  within  its  boundaries, 
which  also  embrace  more  than  forty  distinct  tribu- 
taries of  that  river.  The  Pampanga  and  its  branches 
support  a  great  traffic  in  the  prodneta  of  this  district. 
There  is  a  network  of  good  roads  in  the  province. 
The  soil  is  to  a  considerable  e.vtent  alluvial  and  every- 
where fertile.  It  is  capable  of  producing  any  of  the 
staple  crops  of  the  island.  In  the  centre  of  the  prov- 
ince is  an  extensive  depression,  subject  to  inundation. 
This  makes  the  best  possible  paddy-land,  and  is  de- 


▼oted  chiefly  to  the  raising  of  rice,  which  constitutes 
the  principal  product  of  the  district.  Of  this  grain 
over  30,000,000  of  quarts  are  exported  annually. 
Com  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  the  cnltivatiou 
of  tobacco  and  sugar  receives  considerable  attention. 
The  central  portion  of  the  province  contains  excellent 
pasture  where  the  grearer  part  of  the  cattle  for  the 
Manila  market  is  fed. 


BTII.ACAH. 


Bulacan  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  delta  of 
the  Pampanga,  It  is  a  highly  productive  and  densely 
populated  districL  The  entire  province,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion  on  the  east,  is  flat 
and  well-watered,  produces  rich  crops  under  the  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  Tugalog  inhabitants. 

Coal,  iron,  and  copper  exist  in  abundance  and 
amongst  other  minerals,  gold  and  silver  are  found. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  trees  of  commercial 
value,  including  some  of  the  sifficies  mosi  prized  by 
the  cabinet-maker. 

The  great  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth  of  Bula- 
can is  supplcmentwl  by  ample  transportation  facili- 
ties. It  has  communication  with  Manila  by  road, 
rail,  and  steamer.  Moat  of  the  rivers  are  navigable 
by  the  native  cai^o  boats,  and  good  wagon  roads  con- 
nect it  with  the  adjacent  provinces, 

Bulacan  has  an  extensive  industry  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fabrics.     Its  pina  cloth   has  a   world-wide 
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in  the  extensive  cultivation  of  rice,  in  fiaberies,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  ouipiit  of  all  these 
industries  ia  esporled  to  Manila.  Rice  and  sugar 
are  extensively  grown  in  the  interior,  where  ]tastoral 
pursuit3  also  engage  a  large  number  of  the  people. 

BATAfJGAS. 

Eatangag  has  three  or  four  excellent  harbors  and 
a  good  system  of  roads,  many  of  which,  however,  are, 
owing  to  the  preponderance  of  clay  in  the  soil,  im- 
passable for  wagons  in  the  rainy  season.  The  prov- 
ince contains  more  towns  of  a  considcrnble  population 
than  any  other  province  in  the  islands.  This  district 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  well-developed  in 
Liizon.  The  output  of  cofTee  and  sugar  is  very  large. 
Rice,  hemp,  chocolate,  and  other  products  of  agricul- 
ture help  to  swell  an  important  export  trade.  Live 
stock  is  also  raised  extensively,  the  Batangas  breed 
of  horses  being  widely  celebrated.  At  various  points 
in  the  province  are  mineral  springs  whose  waters 
have  remarkable  curative  properties  and  are  found 
to  be  efficacious  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases. 

Abundance  of  commercial  limber  stands  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  the  facilities  for  market- 
ing it  are  unusually  good.  Tliis  is  but  one  of  several 
fields  which  Batangas  offers  for  the  profitable  invest- 
ment of  capital. 

The  population— almost  entirely  Tagalog — is  civ- 
ilized, progressive,  and  indiistrious.     Every  hut  eon- 


k. 


t  one  or  two  looms,  from  which  the  woi  m 

I  variety  of  fabrics  of  the  finest  texture  and  'tho 
;hteat  hues. 


I  By  act  of  the  Philippine  CommisaioTi,  lfl02,  the 
f  and  narrow  strip  along  the  east  coast  compos- 
[  the  districts  of  Principe  and  Infanta,  and  in- 
;  the  island  of  Polillo,  was  annexed  to,  and 
wrporated  with,  the  province  of  Tajabas,  The 
tached  region  is  in  great  pari  mountainous  wildei^ 
^  extensive  portions,  particularly  in  Principe,  he- 
;  impenetrable.  Its  meagre  population — averag- 
5  about  one  to  tlie  si]uare  inilf — consiritiiig  of  wild 
or  Bemi-eivilized  tribes,  subsist  mainly  by  fishing  and 
hunting.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  five  or  six  small 
towns  agriculture  of  a  primitive  sort  occupies  a  few 
ai  the  inhabitants.  The  people  of  this  region  have 
made  no  increase  in  niinibers  and  hardly  any  progrc'ia 
toward  civilizalion  in  the  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Spaniards  first  landed  upon  Luzon. 
The  earliest  accounts  of  this  Pacific  coast  and  its 
inhabitants  might  almost  serve  for  a  description  of 
to-day.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Island  of  Polillo,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  it  is  not 
mined.  The  forests  abound  in  a  variety  of  timber 
of  economic  value,  and  there  is  good  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  mountains  are  rich  in  mineral  deposits, 
but  the  difficulty  of  marketing   any   products  will 
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prove  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  district 
for  many  yean  to  oome. 

Tayabas  proper  has  a  veiy  mountainona  Burfaoe> 
Its  coast-line  affords  good  anchorage  at  several  points, 
and  the  province  is  in  water  communication  vrith  all 
the  ports  of  the  Archipelago. 

Tayabas  is  traversed  by  the  great  highway  and 
telegraph  line  which,  commencing  at  Sorsogon  in 
the  southeast  of  Lnxon,  passes  throu^  the  provincial 
capitals,  Albay,  Nueva  Caceres,  Luoena,  Santa  Cnt^ 
and  BO  to  Manila. 

Kotwitbstanding  the  rugged  character  of  its  area, 
Tayabas  affords  its  inhabitants  ample  opportunity 
for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  The  mountain  ranges 
slope  to  the  coast  in  well-watered  terraces,  whose  fei^ 
tile  soil  yields  large  crops  of  rice,  sugar  cane,  and 
coffee.  Lumbang  is  a  specialty  of  the  district.  It 
is  a  seed  from  which  a  peculiarly  oleaginous  sub- 
stance is  obtained. 

The  forests  contain  a  great  variety  of  useful  hard- 
woods as  well  as  wax,  gums,  and  resinous  substances, 
in  which  there  is  an  important  export  trade  to  foreign 
countries. 

Indications  of  coat  have  been  marked  in  various  ' 
parts  of  the  province.  The  island  of  Alabat,  off  the 
north  coast,  contains  veins  of  excellent  coal  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sanguinin  on  its  northwest  side.  The 
facilities  for  Bhipping  should  make  mining  at  this 
spot  an  attractive  proposition. 
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The  people  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  useful 
articles  for  export  and  several  kinds  of  native 
fabrics.  The  towns  along  the  shore  of  Tajabas  Bay 
have  boat-building  yards  from  which  cascos,  paraos, 
and  other  kinds  of  native  craft  are  turned  out. 

AMBOS    CAMABINES. 

Ambos  Camarinea  has  several  fine  roads  connecting 
the  principal  towns  and  marts  of  commerce.  The  pro- 
jected new  railroad  system  of  the  Philippines  in- 
cludes a  line  to  run  from  Nueva  Caceres,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  to  the  town  of  Albay,  with  a  branch 
from  each  point  to  the  coast.  Within  a  radius  of 
ten  miles  from  the  capitiil  arc  eleven  towns  of  im- 
portance, between  which  communication  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  excellent  highways.  The  Bicol 
River,  by  reason  of  its  superior  navigability,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  inland  water\v'ays  of  Luzon. 
Steamers  drawing  eleven  feet  may  go  up  to  Nueva 
Caceres,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  ocean.  Steam 
■vessels  of  the  lightest  draft  may  go  as  far  as  the 
head  of  Lake  Bato,  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth, 
whilst,  at  certain  seasons,  native  boats  can  penetrate 
to  Polangui,  in  the  province  of  Albay. 

Ambos  Camarines  contains  extensive  areas  of  fer- 
tle  land,  from  which  are  produced  an  excellent  quality 
of  rice,  chocolate  superior  to  that  of  the  iloluecas, 
and  sugar  cane.  The  peninsula  south  of  and  includ- 
ing this  province  is  one  of  the  principal  hemp  dis- 
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tricfa  of  the  Archipelago,  Large  quantities  of  the 
fibre  are  exported  from  Ambos  Camarinea,  whilst  a 
considerable  aiuouiit  is  cousumed  by  the  local  looms, 
which  convert  it  into  siiiamaij  and  gulmaras. 

A  variety  of  mechanical  indiistries  afford  employ- 
ment to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
arc  muufirous  sugar  mills,  hemp  pressca,  refineries, 
and  distilleries,  besides  Ihe  factories  of  metal  workers 
and  tool  makers. 

The  forests  are  particnlarly  rich  in  woods  of  great 
utility,  nnd  the  by-products,  bhcIi  as  resiu,  pitch,  and 
wax,  are  numerous  and  abundant. 

AmlMs  Camarines  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  auriferous  regions  in  the  Philippines. 
Gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  worked  on 
tlie  norlli  coast.  Sir.  Drasche,  a  well-known  German 
geologist,  has  reported  rich  quartz  veins  at  Mambiilao, 
which,  at  the  time  of  his  inajieclion,  in  1875,  wore 
being  worked  by  seven  hundred  natives.  At  Para- 
cale  there  are  parallel  quartz  veins  in  granite,  one 
twenty  feet  in  width,  the  ore  from  which  assays  thirty- 
eight  ounces  to  the  ton.  Quicksilver  is  found  at  Isa- 
rog  and  coal  near  Caramuan.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Daet,  on  the  northern  coast,  are  several  gold  minea. 
Kear  Sogod  is  an  extensive  layer  of  coal  similar  to 
the  Australian  product.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  there  are  mines  of  pit  coal  and  quarries  of 
marble  and  gj-paum. 
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The  contiauation  of  the  peninauta  to  the  south 
forms  the  province  of  Albay.  In  general  the  dis- 
trict 19  rugged  and  volcanic.  Near  ita  east  voaat 
Mavon  rises  in  solitary  beauty  from  an  extensive 
plain.  Albay  has  numerous  waterways  and  good 
roads  forming  connections  between  all  the  important 
towns  and  villages.  Legaspi  and  Tabaco  are  ports  of 
entry  from  which  the  immense  hemp  output  of  the 
province  is  shipped  to  Manila.  An  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  trade  may  be  conveyed  by  the  statement 
that  at  Legaspi  alone  $1,000,000  changes  hands  every 
thirty  days.  The  surface  of  Albay  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  or  abaca,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  islands.  The  plant  thriven  on  mf>iintain- 
ous  slopes  where  it  may  get  plenty  of  moisture  with 
good  drainage,  ample  shade,  and  a  fertile  soil.  Albay 
contributes  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  hemp  export 
of  the  Philippines,  the  value  of  which  in  the  last 
twelve  years  has  averaged  upwards  of  $18,000,000. 
In  addition,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  product 
is  devoted  to  home  consumption  in  the  manuiacture 
of  fabrics,  cordage,  etc 

PBOSFEEITY    OF   ALBAY. 

The  production  of  oil  from  the  cocoanut  is  an  im- 
portant industry. 

As  an  index  to  the  prosperity  of  Albay  and  tho 
two  contiguous  provinces  it  may  bo  slalrd  thiit  their 
population  has  increased  more  than  seventeen f( rid  in 
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the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  hemp 
trade  has  been  a  predominating  factor  in  this  increase. 

Native  boats,  including  sails,  rigging,  etc,  are 
made  in  the  coast  towns.  A  great  number  of  the  craft 
are  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  carrying  hemp 
from  the  numerous  villages  along  the  shore  to  the  sea- 
ports, where  it  is  baled  and  shipped. 

Coal  mining  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  there  are  indications  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron  in 
commercial  quantities  amongst  the  summits  of  the 
eastern  coast-range. 

The  forests  contain  great  stands  of  valuable  trees, 
but  they  may  be  only  sparingly  felled,  since  extensive 
shade  is  essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
hemp  plant 

SORSOGON, 

Sorsogon,  the  southernmost  district  of  Luzon,  is 
particularly  favored  in  the  matter  of  good  harbors. 
That  in  which  the  port  of  Sorsogon  stands  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Archipelago.  The  shores  of  this 
gulf  are  well  cultivated  and  populous,  and  a  large 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  water  between  its  to'\\Tis, 

The  population  of  the  province  is  largely  engaged 
in  the  hemp  industry,  and  in  the  production  of  copra, 
the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  from  which  the  oil  is 
expressed.  Both  of  these  commodities  are  shipped  in 
great  quantities. 

The  presence  of  abandoned  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
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iron,  and  coal,  indicate  extensive  workings  in  former 
times,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  operations  might 
be  resumed  with  profit 

RAII30AD  EXTENSION. 

The  commercial  development  of  the  Archipelago 
and  the  general  welfare  of  its  people  will  be  greatly 
advanced  by  the  extensive  railroad  system,  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  which  contracts  were 
made  by  the  Philippine  Commission  in  1905.  The 
immediate  effect  will  be  to  double,  and  treble,  the 
commerce  of  certain  sections  where  almost  limitless 
products  need  only  transportation  facilities  to  find 
ready  markets. 

In  Luzon  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Manila-Dagu- 
pan  line  northward  along  the  coast  to  Laoag.  A 
branch  will  run  from  San  Fabian,  near  Dagupan, 
to  Baguio,  the  capital  of  Bengiiet  province,  and  the 
site  of  the  government  sanatarium.  Southward  from 
Manila  the  line  will  be  prolonged  to  the  town  of  Ija- 
tangas.  This  extension  will  skirt  the  west  shore  of 
Lagnna  de  Bay,  and  a  branch  will  continue  ry.::A 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  to  Santa  Cruz.  A.v,^i*rr 
branch  will  connect  Lipa,  Batangas  provjiy^  -sr^-i 
Lucena,  on  Tavabas  Bav. 

The  portion  of  the  sy«tem  de«tin«l  V,-  *riT^r'»r  v^«: 
hemp  lx»lt  of  the  southeastern  i^Ziiunlz  Lli  i.j^i.cr 
been  mentioned. 
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r 

■  Marindiiqiie,  although  less  than  seven  hundred 

I  square  miles  in  extent,  is  an  island  of  considerable 

I  commercial    importance.     It    ia   almost   circular   in 

I  Bha[>e  and  has  the  prevailing  moimtainous  character- 

I  istics.     The 'greater  part  of  its  popidation  of  about 

I  50,000  Tagalogs  is  found  in  the  towns,  of  wliich  Boac, 

I  the  capital,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  every 

B  respect.     The  island   has  a   lai^  export  trade,  es- 

I  pecially  in  rice,  copra,  and  hemp.     Marinduque  has 

m  excellent  facilities  for  stock  raising,  and  that  indus- 

try is  punmpd  to  a  moderate  extent.     The  island  is 
distant  only  ten  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Luzon. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  MINDOBO. 

Miudoro  lies  immediately  south  of  the  province  of 
Batangas.  It  is  one  hundred  miles  long  by  sixty  at 
its  broadest  part,  and  has  an  area  of  about  3,500 
square  miles.  Its  mountain  range  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  island  and  traverses  its  entire  length. 
In  Ml  HalcoD  the  range  attains  an  elevation  of  8,S00 
feet.  The  island  is,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 
forests  of  useful  trees.  The  valleys,  copiously  watered 
by  exceptionally  great  rainfall  and  numerous  streams, 
contain  extensive  stretches  of  the  best  kind  of  graz- 
ing land.  The  central  portion  of  the  island  is  a  large 
plain  of  this  description.  There  are  a  few  civilized 
settlements  on  the  coast,  but  the  inland  districts  are 
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inhabited    by    the    wild    tribe    of    llangiiianeg,    or 
"savage  raouutaineers." 

Mindoro  has  exteiiBive  stretches  of  highly  fertile 
coast  land  that  are  unoccupied  save  for  a  little  ham- 
let here  and  there.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing many  generations  the  island  was  ravaged  by  the 
Moro  pirates,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  almost  depopulated  it. 

THE  VI3ATAS  OHOrP MASBATE. 

Mashate,  with  its  dependent  ialanda,  form  the  north- 
ernmost province  of  the  Visayas.  The  island  occupiea 
a  position  in  the  latitudinal  center  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  about  eighty  miles  east  of  the  axis  of  longitude. 
The  surface  of  Mashate  is  very  broken  and  moun- 
tainous, hut  in  the  west  and  southeast  portions  there 
are  extensive  and  well -watered  grazing  grounds. 
There  are  several  good  harbors  and  a  number  of 
streams  of  considerable  size. 

The  staple  products  are  cotton,  chocolate,  sugar- 
cane and  hemp.  The  island  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  herds  of  cattle  and  for  its  horses  and  hogs. 
The  grazing  industry  has  increased  largely  since 
the  American  occupation,  but  Hasbatc,  like  almost 
every  other  island  of  the  Archipelago,  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  recent  visitation  of  rinderpest.  Nor- 
mally the  inland  will  ship  in  the  course  of  a  year  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  head  of  cattle  to  Manila,  be- 
sides supplying  other  parts  of  Luzon  and  Negros  with 
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numenniB  earabao.  An  important  induBtiy  is  the 
manuf octore  of  sugar  sacka  and  palm  mats  for  export. 
Numbers  of  the  Inhabitants  are  engaged  in  collecting 
the  by-products  of  the  forests,  in  fishing,  hunting,  and 
weaving.  A  fine  quality  of  lignite  is  found  upon 
the  island,  and  gold  ia  washed  from  the  sands  of  the 


Samar,  the  chief  of  the  Visayan  Group,  is  the  third 
in  si»  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  having  an 
area  of  5,000  square  miles.  It  lies  about  ten  miles 
oS  Sors<^;on,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait 
of  San  Bernardino.  The  island  has  a  very  irregular 
surface,  but  there  are  no  great  elevations.  The  coast 
line  is  extremely  broken  and  is  fringed  with  islets  and 
reefs,  making  approach  difficult,  especially  upon  the 
eastern  side.  Samar  has  several  rivers  of  considerable 
length,  but  they  are  all  very  shallow  and  beset  with 
rocky  obstructions,  so  that  navigation  is  limited  to 
native  boats.  In  connection  with  the  present  railway 
improvements,  a  line  will  be  constructed  to  cross  the 
island  from  Paranas,  about  midway  of  the  west 
coast,  to  San  Julian,  almost  directly  opposite,  upon 
the  east  coast.  Physical  and  climatic  conditions  in 
Samar  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  all  the 
staple  crops  of  the  Archipelago.  The  output  of  hemp, 
sugar,  rice,  and  copra  is  very  large.  The  island  ia 
said  to  be  rich  in  coal  and  other  minerals,  but  the 
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ii^  of  the  natives  in  the  interior  has  hitherto 
been  a  bar  to  satisfactory  exploration. 


Leyte  belongs  to  the  Visayas  and  is  situated  to  the 
aouthwest  of  Samar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
leas  than  half  a  mile  of  water.  Its  length  ia  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  and  its  utmost  breadth  fifty 
miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  broken  up 
by  groups  of  mountains  and  volcanic  cones.  One 
continuous  range  of  hills  traverses  its  entire  length. 
Leyte  has  several  fine  bays  and  harbors,  and  three  or 
four  rivers  of  commercial  consequence,  including  the 
Binahaan,  which  permits  of  cascos  going  up  to  Da- 
gami,  an  important  town,  tifteen  miles  from  the  coast. 

The  railroad  is  planned  to  extend  from  Tacloban, 
on  the  northeast  coast,  to  Casigara,  upon  the  bay  of 
that  name ;  in  a  southerly  direction  the  line  will  run 
from  Tacloban  to  the  town  of  Abuyog. 

The  population  of  about  300,000  consists  of  Viaay- 
ans  almost  exclusively,  and  their  language  is  the  cur- 
rent dialect.  Leyte  ia  one  of  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  chief  product 
ia  hemp,  of  which  the  quality  is  excellent.  Sugar 
and  live  stock  are  important  exports  from  the  island. 


Bohol,  of  the  Visayas,  lies  between  Leyte  and  Cebu. 
It  has  a  length  from  east  to  west  of  about  sixty  miles 
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and  a  breaddi  of  ibont  forty  mileB.  Nowhere  aie 
there  ray  great  dentkaa.  The  aoothem  half  of  the 
island  u  hilly,  but  in  the  north  the  land  is  level,  or 
nndnlatin^  seldom  reaching  a  hei^t  of  one  thoiuand 
feet.  The  outline  of  Bcdiol  is  nnnsually  simple, 
bnt  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  are  rendered  diffi- 
cnlt  of  approach  hy  reefs.  The  island  is  vithont  a 
-harbor  of  oonseqaence.  There  are  four  or  five  rivers 
in  Bohol  that  are  navigable  by  lai^  native  cargo 
boats.  The  population  is  notable  for  its  industry. 
The  soil  is  not  partienlarly  favorable  to  agriculture, 
but  a  large  quantity  of  vcgetaUe  produce  is  raised 
by  careful  tillage.  The  chief  mechanical  industries 
are  the  weaving  of  textiles  from  cotton  and  pineapple 
fibre. 


Cebu  occupiee  a  central  position  amongst  the  south- 
ern members  of  the  Visayan  Islands.  It  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
lying  between  Bohol  and  Negros.  The  Cordillera 
Central  range  of  mountains  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  island  and  bisects  it  in  almost  equal  parts. 
Whilst  this  range  nowhere  attains  an  altitude  much 
in  excess  of  two  thousand  feet,  it  is  difficult  of  passage 
and  forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  communication  be- 
tween the  coasts.  Its  entire  length  only  affords  about 
half  a  dozen  easy  cross  routes. 

Cebu  has  no  navigable  rivers.     Its  appropriation 
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in  the  new  railroad  system  contemplates  a  line  nin- 
ning  nortli  from  the  city  nf  Cehu  to  Danao  on  the 
east  coast,  and  aourh  from  Ccbu  to  Argao  on  the 
same  coast.  In  addition  there  may  be  constructed  a 
line  acro83  the  island  from  Carcar,  or  Sihonga,  to 
the  west  coast,  and  thence  along  the  coast  between 
Duraanjiig  and  Barili. 

The  province,  which  embraces  a  few  Bmall  adjacent 
islands,  is  the  most  populous  in  the  Archipelago, 
having  600,000  inhabitants:  that  is,  337  to  the  square 
mile,  a  density  unapproache<l  by  any  other  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  which  have  an  average  of  sixty- 
seven  to  the  square  mile.  The  city  and  port  of 
Cehu  has  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is,  next  to  Manila 
and  Iloilo,  the  largest  municipality  in  the  islands. 
Cehu  exports  hemp,  sugar,  and  copra  in  largo  quanti- 
ties and  raises  a  great  deal  of  rice,  mainly  for  local 
consumption.  The  principal  manufactures  are  sugar, 
salt,  pottery,  sacks,  and  various  fibre  fabrics. 


Negroa,  one  of  the  Viaayas,  is  situated  between 
Cebu  and  Panay.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  Samar 
and  in  form  somewhat  resembles  Leyte.  A  con- 
tinuous mountain  range,  embracing  several  peaks 
exceeding  six  thousand  feet  in  height,  traverses  the 
island  from  end  to  end.  Negros  is  almost  entirely 
encircled  by  a  broad  belt  of  coast  land,  which  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  sugar  raising.     This  is  the 
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prineipal  seat  of  that  induBtiy  in  tlie  Philippines.  It 
boa  been  carried  on  here  for  for^  years.  Steam  and 
hydraulic  machinery  is  iiaed  in  the  prooeea  of  extrac- 
tion. The  fieheries  are  an  important  dement  in  the 
induatrieB  of  the  island. 

Negros  is  deficient  of  good  harbors,  and  most  of  its 
rivers  are  navigable  only  by  lorehas,  bnt  the  Pasig 
and  Danao  admit  veaaels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water 
to  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  their  months.  The 
railroad  will  run  from  the  harbor  of  Escolante,  on 
the  northeast  coast,  westerly,  following  die  coast  line 
to  Himamailan. 


Panay,  the  westernmost  island  of  the  Visayan 
group,  has  the  shape  of  a  rough  isosceles  triangle 
with  its  apex  pointing  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
Its  equilateral  lengths  are  one  hundred  miles  and  its 
base  seventy-five  miles.  In  area  it  is  not  far  short 
of  Ncgros  and  Samar.  A  range  of  mountains  runs 
along  the  entire  west  coast  and,  from  a  point  about 
midway,  throws  out  a  spur  which  traverses  the  island, 
terminating  in  the  northeast  comer.  The  eastern 
half  of  Panay  contains  large  reaches  of  level  and  fer- 
tile land,  intersected  by  numerous  streams.  None  of 
the  rivers  of  the  island  will  accommodate  any  but 
the  lightest  craft.  There  are,  however,  many  fine 
roads  running  coastwise  between  important  trade  cen- 
ters, but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  moim- 


tatna  in  the  interior,  commimication  between  the 
provinces  is  carried  on  solely  bj  sea.  Pauay  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  of  all  the  islands,  its  inhabitants 
numbering  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000,  It  has 
several  large  towns  and  three  important  cities, 
namely,  Antique,  Capiz  and  Iloilo.  The  last  ranks 
next  to  Manila  amongst  the  conuuercial  centers  of  the 
Philippines,  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  vessels  draw- 
ing fifteen  feet  of  water  may  safely  approach  the  city 
at  all  seasons.  The  staple  products  are  sugar-cane, 
rice,  and  copra.  In  1892  the  shipments  of  sugar 
from  this  island  aggregated  the  enormous  amount  of 
354,934,482  pounds.  In  recent  years  the  production 
has  fallen  off  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  owing  mainly 
to  a  decreased  foreign  demand. 

A  large  portion  of  Panay  is  exceptionally  fine 
grass-land,  on  which  live  stock,  chiefly  carabao,  is 
raised  in  large  numbers.  The  horses  of  noilo 
are  famed  throughout  the  islands  and  are  in  constant 
demand. 

The  mechanical  industries  are  important.  The  ex- 
ports include  the  best  quality  of  pina  cloth,  silk,  cot- 
ton, hemp  and  other  fabrics.  The  province  of  An- 
tiqne  in  particular  is  celebrated  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  textile  manufactures,  which  give  em- 
ployment at  the  looms  to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
women.  Panay  was  noted  for  its  beautiful  homespun 
fabrics  one  hundred  years  and  more  ago. 

The  projected  railway  will  consist  of  a  Hue  running 
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in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  Iloilo  and  forking  to 
the  towns  of  Capiz  and  Bataan. 

The  island  has  exceptionally  great  mineral  r&- 
Bources,  but  they  have  not  hoen  scientifically  worked. 
Deposits  of  quicksilver,  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  are 
known  to  exist.  There  are  indications  of  coal  in  sev- 
eral localities.  Fine  marbles,  and  a  beautiful  variety 
of  tonalite,  arc  quarried.  Veins  of  gypsum  and  marl 
have  been  located,  and  petroleum  and  natural  gas  are 
reported. 


Paragua,  or  Palawan,  stretches  275  miles  north- 
west and  southwest  with  a  maximiun  width  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  It  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  wild 
tribes.  It  has  no  trade  of  consequence  and  hardly  a 
town  worthy  of  the  name.  The  industries  consiat 
mainly  of  stock-raising  and  weaving  of  cloth  for  local 
use.  The  island  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  fertile 
land  and  some  good  grazing  grounds.  The  foresta 
alwund  in  very  valuable  woods,  and  the  physical  con- 
ditions would  be  favorable  to  lumber  operations  by 
improved  methods. 

MINDANAO. 

Mindanao  approximates  to  Luzon  in  size,  but  with 
a  greatly  differing  shape.  The  surface  formation  of 
the  island  is  very  irregular  and  diversified.  A  range 
of  mountains  skirts  the  whole  of  the  east  coast.    Min- 
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i  Lnzon,  coniain*  two  large  TaHeT*.  TKst 
of  the  Agusan  lies  lo  the  west  of  the  eastern  mooBtaiB 
range,  from  wliioh  the  great  Aensan  rirvr  nv^na 
its  supplies  as  it  flows  n^>rthward  oi-er  a  ewarae  of  540 
miles  to  its  mouth  in  Bulnan  Bay.  Vessel*  with  x 
six-foot  draft  may  navigate  the  Aguaan  to  a  distanes 
of  twenty  miles  from  its  outlet,  and  li|^ 
craft  go  much  farther.  The  river  has  several 
trihutaries,  some  of  which  are  of  great  otiBtr  to 
the  Datives  as  chamiels  of  traffic.  Tbe  Agnaan  in 
its  upper  coarse  drains  Lake  Lanao,  the  surface  of 
which  is  2,200  feet  above  aea  level  On  the  amitli 
its  shore  rifles  ahniptly  to  a  platean  nearly  one  thwi- 
sand  feet  above  the  lake.  Several  detached  extinct 
volcanoes  rise  to  heights  vaiyiog  from  one  to  two  thon- 
sand  feet  above  the  plateau.  The  lake  is  almost  sur- 
roimded  by  motmtains.  Tbe  valley  of  the  A^usan  has 
a  breadth  of  from  forty  to  fifty  miles,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  a  succession  of  ranges  traversing  the 
entire  length  of  the  island  through  its  center  and 
dividing  its  two  great  plains.  These  ranges  are  fre- 
quently broken,  presenting  many  low  and  easy  passes. 
The  Kio  Qrande  de  Mindanao  is  tbe  first  river  in 
length  of  the  Archipelago.  It  rises  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  and  after  passing  through  the 
valley,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  dischai^es  into  the 
Bay  of  niana,  distant  three  hundred  miles  from  its 
headwaters.  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  as 
far  as  Lake   Liguasan,  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
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miles,  and  for  boats  drawing  three  and  a  half  feet 
of  water  for  fifteen  miles  higher.  By  blasting  the 
rocks  with  which  ita  bed  is  beset,  a  much  more  exten- 
aive  channel  would  !«  freed  to  commerce.  With  the 
development  of  the  island  aiich  an  undertaking  may 
prove  of  economic  advantage,  for  the  course  of 
the  stream  is  through  a  region  rich  in  forest  products, 
including  rubber  and  gutta  pcrcha. 

The  coast  of  Mindanao  is  not  intricately  indented 
like  those  of  moat  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Al- 
though it  has  several  large  bays,  penetrating  far 
inland,  there  are  few  good  harbors, 

A  range  of  mountains  hugs  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Znmboanga  peninsula,  and  is  continued  in  de- 
tached spurs  along  the  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Davao. 
About  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  port  o£  Davao 
stands  Apo  volcano,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Its  summit  rises  10,311  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  "Looking  at  the  volcano  from  Davao, 
or  Samal,  on  a  cloudless  morning,  there  may  be  seen 
distinctly  a  wide  space  with  small  cones  of  sulphur, 
from  which  burst  forth  intermittent  eruptions  of 
white  sulphurous  vapors.  This  is  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle when,  at  sunrise,  the  sulphur  mantle  and  cones 
are  shining,  and  there  then  appears  a  sudden  jet  of 
vapors  sometimes  growing  and  growing  until  the 
white,  fine  cloud  covers  the  whole  spot,  and  even  the 
summit  of  the  volcano.  Thou^  Apo  is  well  known 
to  be  active,  there  is  no  record  of  its  eruptions. 
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Tbe  Apo  volcano-seismic  center  is  one  of  tbe  most 
active  of  the  Archipelago;  small  aeismic  ^borks  are 
felt  weekly  if  not  daily ;  very  often  a  nuubiing  sound 
precedes  the  stronger  gLucks." 

With  the  exception  of  llindoro  and  Paragtua,  Min- 
danao is  the  most  sparsely  settled  of  aU  the  principal 
islands.  It  has  a  population  of  about  half  a  millian, 
which  gives  only  about  fourteen  to  the  square  mile. 
The  towns  are  mainly  situated  npon  the  coa^t,  and 
the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  and  great  inland  Iake& 
A  considerable  portion  of  Mindanao  ia  terra  incoffntUtf 
and  it  is  believed  that  extensive  areas  are  practicallj 
uninhabited. 

Development  might  transform  Mindanao  into  one 
of  the  wealthiest  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  contains  rich  deposits  of 
gold  and  other  valuable  minerals.  Its  forests  abound 
in  the  most  desirable  hardwoods,  and  its  vegetable 
products  only  need  exploitation  to  exceed  those  of 
any  other  island  in  the  Philippines.  Mindanao  baa 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  producing  spices  of  several 
varieties  and  in  great  quantities.  Live  stock  is  raised 
extensively,  but  the  production  of  chief  commercial 
value  is  hemp,  in  the  output  of  which  the  island  ranks 
fifth  amongst  the  various  hemp  sections  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Except  in  a  limited  way,  for  local  purposes, 
the  mechanical  industries  are  not  prosecuted  in  Min- 
danao. 
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other,  there  are  nine  species  o£  birds  not  found  else- 
where. Upwards  of  three  hundred  apecica  of  land 
birds  exist  in  the  Philippines.  Theae  include  such 
game  birds  as  duck,  geese,  snipe,  plover,  and  quail. 

Crocodiles,  snakes,  and  lizards  are  nuraeroua  and 
widely  distributed.  There  is  a  small,  chirping  lizard 
which  makes  its  home  in  the  walls  of  houses  and  is 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  favor  by  the 
natives.  Pythons  are  to  be  found  in  many  localities 
and  are  said  to  attain  a  length  of  forty  feet. 

WTiilst  there  are  a  great  variety  of  insects,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  beautiful,  insect  life  is  not  abundant 
numerically.  Tliere  arc  comparatively  few  house 
flies,  and,  except  about  the  marshy  coast  lands,  mos- 
quitoes are  nothing  like  the  pest  they  become  in  most 
East  Indian  countries. 

The  waters  of  the  Archipelago  harbor  abundance 
of  fish  of  various  species,  which  form  an  important 
factor  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  natives. 


In  general  the  flora  resemble  those  of  Borneo,  Su- 
matra, and  Java.  The  principal  features  of  the  flora 
in  their  commercial  aspects  will  be  described  else- 
where in  connection  with  commerce  and  agriculture. 
The  forests  of  the  Archipelago  are  of  enormous  ex- 
tent and  their  product  of  incalculable  value.  Under 
conservative  regulations,  if  these  are  not  made  so 
stringent  as  to  discourage  the  investment  of  capital 
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ter  operations,  the  prodncis  of  tfa  am 
»Tc  to  be  one  of  ibe  chief  factors  in  the  pra*-  , 
the  countrj'.  The  Philippioe  FvilsIij 
I  reports  750  different  kinds  of  vivA  hnra^^fat 
irket  during  the  ^'e9r  1903,  bm  this  is  protokW 
rom  reprcsenling  the  nomher  of  specka  arait- 
r  indTistrial  purposes  and  domestic  nse  vnAer 
i!)le  conditions  of  operation.  Under  the  Spuk- 
)  scientific  exploration  of  the  forest*  was  at- 
For  some  time  past  the  Insular  Forestrv 
,  under  Captain  G.  P.  Ahem,  has  been  en- 
1  JD  «  systematic  sarve^  of  the  forest  lands  aad 
eful  examination  of  species  bv  experts,  Climatie 
tnd  other  consiiieralions  are  such  that  but  fiir  ihe 
i  interference  of  man  these  islands  would  be  practrrallT 
covered  with  trees,  even  up  to  the  higher  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  Ab  it  is,  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  ihe 
Archipelago  is  occupied  bj  almost  virgin  forest,  the 
cleared  regions  being  in  the  main  centers  of  popula- 
tion, such  as  the  coast  districts  and  the  great  vaiieja 
of  Lu2on  and  M^indanao. 


VEGETABLE  PHODrCTS  OF  COMUEBCIAX.  VALCt 

The  principal  vegetable  products,  in  the  order  of 
their  commercial  importance,  are  ahaca  (hem[>),  to- 
I  bacco,  sugar,  copra,  coffee,  and  rice^ 

The  chief  hemp  districts  are  the  southeastem  pror- 
incea  of  Luzon,  the  islands  of  Catanduanes  Samar,  and 
Leyte.    Abaca  is  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Philip- 
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pines,  for  despite  several  efforts  in  different  regions, 
this  plant  has  not  been  suweaafully  grown  elsewhere. 

The  main  tobacco  district  is  the  valley  of  the 
Cagayan,  in  which  an  excellent  variety  of  leaf  i3 
raised.  It  is  believed  by  connoisseurs,  familiar  with 
the  Cuban  product,  that  with  improved  methods  of 
cultivation,  curing,  etc.,  the  Philippine  leaf  would 
compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  world,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  output  of  the  Vuolta  Abajo  district  of 
Cuba.  Upwards  of  20,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  are 
Bhipped  annually,  most  of  it  lo  Spain,  and  over  100,- 
000,000  cigars.  These  go  chiefly  to  China,  Japan, 
and  the  East  Indies. 

Sugar  is  produced  in  many  provinces,  but  particu- 
larly in  Pampanga,  of  Luzon,  and  the  island  of  Nc- 
pros.  The  cane  is  raised  in  a  very  haphazard  fash- 
ion, and  the  greater  part  of  tho  prodnct  is  extracted 
by  the  crudest  methods.  Nevertheless,  the  export 
averages  about  200,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  an  extension  of  this  trade  under  more 
favorable  conditions  are  very  great. 

Copra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  is  shipped 
in  large  quantities  to  France  and  other  countries, 
whore  oil  is  expressed  from  it.  I'robably  there  is  no 
vegetable  product  in  the  island  the  cultivation  of 
which  might  be  developed  with  greater  profit.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  products  which  enjoy  a  commercial 
demand  constantly  equal  to  the  entire  supply.  At 
present  the  industry  is  carried  on  In  the  most  waste- 
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^^^^fiil  and  unintelligent  manner  and  pnAto  « i  i 
to  accrue  to  the  foreign  m»nnfa«?iurer  whiA  Aa 
be  retained  W  the  oultirator. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  ibe  prorinces  of  Bttanev,  L«- 
guna,  Tavaba*.  aud  C  "  Luzon,  and  in  puts  of 

Mindanao.     The  Pb  n.  eompmne  faroi^ 

ably  with  the  produc  i  and  Java.     At  cns 

time  the  annual  crop  and  jol  14,000.000 

pounds,  but  in  recent  j-eara  il  hi         atlr  dn 
owiug  to  the  destruction  of  the  bf  a 

insect- 

Palay,  or  rice,  of  a  good  qoalily  may  be  raised  hf\ 
most  of  the  provinces  of  the  i=Iand?.  It  is  rbe  fiief 
food  of  the  natives,  who  annually  consume  a  quan- 
tity greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  produced  in  the 
islands.  The  fact  has  not  necessarily  an  unfavorable 
economic  significance.  In  many  districts,  as  for 
instance  in  the  hemp  prorinces,  the  inhabitants  can 
devote  their  land  and  enei^es  to  the  production  of  a 
more  valuable  crop.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Philippines  should  import  less  and  raise  more  of 
this  staple.  There  was  a  time  when  nee  was  a  great 
article  of  export  from  Manila. 

The  other  vegetable  products  of  note  are  chocr>late, 
com,  wheat,  indigo,  sesame,  peanuts,  and  many  varie- 
ties of  garden  vegetables. 

In  Mindanao  and  Paragua  cinnamon,  niitmpwa, 
cloves,  mace  and  other  epices  grow,  and  iberp  i^  a 
large  field  for  the  extension  of  their  cultivatioD. 
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The  tea  plant  thrives  in  certain  localities,  and  it 
ia  lielieved  that  the  camphor  tree  might  be  introduced 

with  success . 

MINEILVLS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Philippines.  It  is  probable  that  each  island, 
and  indeed  almost  every  province,  has  rich  deposits 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Mining  operations  have  never 
been  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford  a  satisfactory  cri- 
terion of  the  profitability  of  that  industry.  There  is 
sound  ground,  however,  for  the  belief  that  with  the 
increased  working  and  transjxirtation  facilities  that 
will  soon  be  available  the  development  of  tlie  mineral 
resources  of  the  islands  wiU  yield  largo  returns  to 
investors. 

Coal  in  varying  quality,  from  excellent  to  worthless, 
underlies  a  great  part  of  the  islands,  deposits  having 
been  discovered  in  many  provinces.  Gold  is  distrib- 
uted over  a  large  area  and  in  some  sections  it  has  been 
worked  from  prehistoric  times.  It  was  doubtless  ex- 
changed with  the  earliest  traders,  for  the  Chinese  had 
a  tradition  that  a  mountain  of  the  precious  metal  ex- 
isted in  Luzon.  Rich  veins  of  copper  have  been  dis- 
covered and  worked  to  a  very  limited  extent  and  in  a 
primitive  fashion.  Iron  is  abundant  on  several  of  the 
islands,  and  natives  have  worked  it  in  a  crude  man- 
ner into  ploughshares  and  other  implements.  Lead, 
silver  and  other  valuable  metals  are  known  to  exist  in 


various  widely-distributed  localities,  bnt  the  srientifie 
exploration  of  the  mineral  rewmrces  is  only  just 
b^inning  under  tte  direction  of  (he  Uiiited  States 
Geologiciil  Suney  and  that  of  the  Mining  Bnrcau  at 
the  Philijipiue  government. 


The  entire  Philippine  Archipolagu  lies  will 
Torrid  Zone,  Its  climate  therefore  is  in  | 
tropical,  but  there  are  portions  of  the  isliind  to  whidi 
the  statement  cannot  be  strictly  applied-  Xot  only 
are  there  great  climatic  differences  auton^I  the  vari- 
ous islands,  but  in  those  of  the  larger  cla?^  the  cli- 
matol<^cal  conditions  of  the  eastern  coasts  are  dis- 
tinctly different  from  those  in  the  interior  and  on 
the  western  coaats  of  the  same  islands.  Such  is  the 
case  in  Luzon,  Samar,  Leyte,  Mindanao,  Paoay,  and 
Mindoro — more  particularly  in  the  last  three — and 
other  islands  whose  greatest  length  similarly  extends 
from  east  to  west. 

The  year  is  popularly  divided  into  three  seasons : 

(1)  November,  December,  January,  and  February, 
when  it  is  dry  and  temperate,  the  monthly  mean  tem- 
perature  oscillating  between   25    C.   and   26.3   C; 

(2)  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  the  hottest  period 
of  the  year,  the  monthly  mean  ranging  from  27.5  C. 
to  28.5  C;  (3)  July,  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, which  ia  an  intermediate  period,  the  mean  floc' 
tuating  between  26.5  C.  and  27.5  C. 
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The  climato  is  a  perpetual  Biiuinier,  with  a  tempera- 
ture varying  but  little,  Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of 
humidity,  stimulating  to  vegetable  life,  but  enervat- 
ing to  huDiau  beings.  It  raina  on  an  average  two 
hundred  days  in  the  year.  The  mean  heat  in  Luzon 
is  aljout  81°  Fahrenheit.  The  rainy  season  lasts  for 
about  six  months,  heginning  t.ho  middle  of  April  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  islands,  but  on  the  coasts  washed 
by  the  Pacifie,  the  order  of  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  is 
reversed.  In  general  the  hottest  period  is  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  except  on  the 
Piieific  littoral,  where  the  greatest  heat  is  experienced 
during  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  thermal  map  of  the  Archipelago  supports  the 
following  classification,  omitting  notice  of  localities 
which  are  necessarily  affected  by  unusual  altitude : 

First.  Eogions  of  high  temperature.  The  great 
valley  of  ihe  Cagayan;  the  west  coast  aa  far  south 
as  the  Bay  of  Manila;  the  plains  of  Pangaainan ; 
the  eastern  jKirtion  of  Tarlac  and  the  western  part 
of  Nueva  Ecija ;  the  lowlands  of  Pampanga  and 
Bulacan ;  the  northern  coast  of  Tayahas  and  Am- 
hos  Camarines;  the  entire  southeastern  peninsula, 
with  the  exception  of  Sorsogon ;  the  northern  part 
of  the  Island  of  Panay. 

Second.  Regions  of  intermediate  temperature. 
That  JKirtion  of  the  province  of  Pampanga  that  bor- 
ders upon  Zamhales,  and  Bataan  ;  tlic  uplands  of  Bula- 
can;  the  province  of  Rizal;  the  northern  and  eastern 
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I  sections  of  liaiaan  ;  Manila,  and  its  essterii  ricioage; 
&e  west  ooasis  uf  Samar.  Npgn«,  Panaj,  and  Ikifaol; 
the  island  of  Cebu,  and  tLe  peninsula  of  Zamboanga. 
Third,  lit^ions  of  mild  lemperalnre.  The  cast 
coast  of  tlio  province  of  Soifwgon;  ihe  givater  port 
of  Ihe  eastern  VisayaB  (Samar,  I^yte  and  (he  aii- 
jneont  i.-)1aii<lii) ;  Ihe  peuinsula  of  Snrigiui;  the  eaU 
coast  of  Mindanao-,  the  entire  Su!u  Archipelago. 


THE  INHABITANTS. 
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TUB  INHABITANTS. 

Negrito  Cliaraeicrlat it's— The  Malays  (it  Home — Malny  Invn- 
Bioii  of  tUc  Plii I ippl lies— Early  Malnj-  ()«ru[iiiIlon— L(v 
giiRprs  Oiilnloii  of  tbe  Natives — Modem  EHtlmutea  of  ttie 
FillplDO — An  Effort  to  Ilwoui-lle  Difforeneea  of  Opinion 
— Tlie  Non-Clirlrtlan  MalBS's— The  Moroa— The  Growth 
of  Populnllon. 

The  nborigines  of  these  islands  are  the  Negritos, 
or  Aetas,  of  the  mountains,  who,  under  various  local 
dcsignationa,  are  found  widely  scattered  over  the 
Arehipclago  to  the  nunilicr  of  about  30,000.  Doctor 
Barrows  says:  "The  origin  of  those  litlle  people  is 
unsolved,  hut  even  in  historic  times  we  know  that 
they  were  more  widely  distributed,  if  not  more  numer- 
ous, than  now,  aud  the  occurrence  of  the  same  little 
type  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  aud  on  the  Andaman 
Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  leads  to  the  inference 
that  they  were  once  in  perhaps  even  continuous  oc- 
cupation of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the  adjacent 
mainland  from  the  Andaman  Islands  to  the  Philip- 
pines." Their  reaemhlance  to  tlie  Papuans  has  sug- 
gested the  theory  that  New  Guinea  was  their  original 
habitat,  hut  there  is  no  substantial  data  to  support 
the  surmise.  The  Negritos  are  completely  savage, 
and  almost  as  isolated  to-day  as  they  were  centuries 
■go. 

(75) 
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The  Mangyana,  a  Negri to-Visayan  race,  occupy 
nearly  the  entire  interior  of  ilindoro  Island  and  parts 
of  Paragiia.  They  engage  in  a  primitive  form  of 
agriciiltnre  and  collect  forest  produce,  whinh  is  bar- 
tered with  the  Christians.  These  people  have  made 
ft  conaiderable  advance  from  the  state  of  the  aborig- 
ines. Worcester,  who  appears  to  have  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  morality  of  the  Mangj-ans,  devotes  a 
considerable  jKirtion  of  his  l>ook  to  a  description  of 
their  customs,  etc.* 

Doctor  David  P.  Barrows,  Chief  of  the  Philippines 
Bureau  of  non-Christian  Tribes,  Mieves  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Negritos,  ail  the  tribes  of  the 
islands,  whether  Christian,  Muhammadan,  or  pagan, 
are  derived  from  the  Malayan  race.  "We  probably 
have,"  he  says,  "in  these  tribes,  two  types,  which  rep- 
resent an  earlier  and  a  later  wave  of  immigration,  but 
all  came  from  the  south,  all  speak  languages  belong- 
ing to  one  common  stock,  and  all  are  closely  related 
in  physical  type  and  qualities  of  mind.  As  represen- 
tative of  the  first  migratory  movement  may  be  named 
the  Igorot,  the  mountain  head-hunters  of  Northern 
Luzon,  and  of  the  latter  almost  any  of  the  present 
Christian,  or  Muhammadan  tribes.  The  migratory 
period  of  this  latter  type  is  almost  covered  by  the  his- 
torical accounts  of  the  exploration  and  settlement  of 
the  Far  East." 

•The  Philippine   Islnods.     Dean   C.  Worccatcr.     New  York_ 
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This  Matelv  cracifonn  bniJdiiig  ii^  flic  mofl  Iteautifdl 
structure  in  Kiinilfl.  In  the  forcgrivund  if  a  narotnftta 
witli  Phfnppinp  "jtouey  "  anil  native  hflckman. 

F'om  Sirrroimiih  Cnprriirtir.  by   L'n(lrf»;ivi'l  ft  I'ndrrvood.   New    Yadi 
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The  Portugnese  adventtirers,  who  were  first,  at  «I1 
while  meD,  to  reach  Asia  by  sea,  found  the  temtorr 
wc  eall  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  ArchipeUgo  inhah- 
ited  by  a  people  of  ilongolian  origin,  who  aiyled  ibetu- 
selvea  Malavu.  They  were  shurt  of  stature,  of  a 
brown  color,  M-ith  black  hair  and  prominent  facial 
bones.  They  engaged  in  agrieultnre,  bad  some  tnde, 
and  displayed  a  tendency  to  seafaring. 

THE  MALATS  AT  HOME. 

A  thouBaiid  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese the  Archipelago  bad  been  invaded  by  the  Hin- 
dns,  who  subjugated  some  of  the  islauch  and  estab- 
lished in  them  the  Brahmin  religion.  Traces  of  thie 
Hindu  occupation  are  to  be  fonnd  at  the  present  day 
in  the  ruins  of  temples  upon  the  island  of  Java. 

Later,  the  Arabs  began  to  trade  in  this  region  and, 
following  their  invariable  custom  of  prosel_vtiug 
wherever  they  went,  converted  large  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  dwellers  along  the 
seaboard,  to  Islam.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Euro- 
peans, Mubammadanisin  had  completely  supplanted 
Brahmanism,  hut  the  influence  of  the  Hindu  occu- 
pation ujion  the  language  of  tlie  people  is  traceable 
to-day  in  the  great  proportion  of  words  of  Sanskrit 
origin,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  Mieve  that  the 
Malays  owe  a  considerable  advance  toward  civiliza- 
tion to  the  Hindu  invasion. 

Sometime  about  the  end  of  Ihe  Ihirteenth,  or  the 
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begmiiing  of  the  fourteenth,  ceiit\iry  these  Miihamma- 
daii  "Sea  Folk,"  ns  the  inliabitaiits  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  were  called,  made  a  settlement  in  the 
northwest  set-tion  of  IJorneo,  which  was  already  peo- 
pled by  tribes  of  Malayan  origin  in  a  low  state  of 
development.  From  Borneo  the  Orang  Salat  (Sea 
Folk)  advanced  to  the  Sulu  Arohij-ielago  and  thence 
to  Mindanao,  to  Mindoro,  and  the  shore  aroimd 
Manila  Bay. 

MALAY  INVASION  OF  THE  PHILirPINKS. 

The  Muhammadan  invaders  found  upon  the  islands, 
besides  the  A*egrito  aborigines,  another  race  of  the 
same  physical  type  as  themselves  and  sjieaking  a 
language  which  had  the  same  root  aa  their  own. 
Tliese  wore  the  deacendanta  of  an  earlier,  or  per- 
haps of  more  than  one,  tide  of  Malay  immigration. 
They  occupied  a  much  louver  grade  in  the  scale  of  cul- 
ture than  did  their  Muhammadan  kinsmen.  They 
painted  and  tattooed  their  bodies  and  lived  in  nest- 
like houses  in  the  trees.  They  were  pagans  and  ate 
dog  meat, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Ne- 
gritos were  stiil  a  very  numerous  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Philippines.  The  wild  tribes  of  Malayan 
origin  probably  predominated  over  them  in  the 
Visayas  and  some  of  the  southern  islands.  The  Mu- 
hammadans  were  as  yet  numerically  weak,  but  the 
tide  of  their  immigration  had  fairly  set  In  and  they 
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b^;aii  from  this  time  to  come  into  die  com 
constantly  increasing  numbers.  A  boatload  of  tliess 
newcomers  were  the  first  astives  with  whom  Magel- 
lan's expedition  came  in  contact  wh«n  tht-v  lande<I  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Saiuar.  One  Pigafetta  kfpk  x 
diary  of  this  "first  voyage  around  the  world,"  frara 
which  we  get  the  earliest  description  of  the  iuhahj- 
tants  of  the  island.*  The  vessela  of  Magellan  visited 
se\'eral  of  the  islands  iu  the  Archipelago  south  of 
Luzon,  but  did  not  touch  there.  Everywhere  they 
found  a  very  sparse  population,  and  despite  their 
offers  of  merchandise  in  exchange  for  provisions  the] 
were  with  difficulty  able  to  secure  enough  ftxxl  to 
stave  off  starvation.  Cehu  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  important  centers.  Ves- 
sels from  far  foreign  parts  came  there  for  gold  and 
slaves.  The  voyagers  beard  that  a  jnnk  had  departed 
thence  to  Siam  just  before  their  arrival  and  were  told 
that  the  Chinese  had  been  trading  with  the  islands  for 
centuries.  "To  the  northeast,"  says  Pigafetta,  "Is 
the  island  of  Lozon,  which  is  very  great,  to  which 
go  every  year  for  the  sake  of  traffic  six  or  eight 
junks  from  the  country  of  the  Lechios,"  by  which  he 
probably  meant  one  of  the  provinces  of  China. f    At 

*  Primer  Viaje  alrededor  del  Munda  Spanish  tranalation, 
Madrid,  1899. 

t  Some  of  tbe  wrlt«^  ot  the  sixteenth  centiiry  entertained 
a  l)ellef.  for  wbtcb  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
KOOd  gronnd.  that  the  Philippines  at  one  time  (.-onntitnCed  a 
colony  of  the  Chinese  Empire.     Mendou  in  hla  History  of 
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the  island  of  Sulii  the  pearl  fisheries,  for  which  the 
locality  is  celehrated  to-day,  excited  the  interest  of 
the  Spaniards.  On  the  coaat  of  Mindanao  they  fell 
in  with  the  curious  "sea  gypsies,"  the  Samal  Laut, 
who  frequent  the  same  region  at  the  present  time  and 
now,  as  then,  form  communities  of  boat-dwellera, 
moving  from  place  to  place  with  the  changing  seasons 
and  conditions.  Tliey  passed  an  island  "whose  in- 
habitants," says  the  ehronicler,  "are  nej^oes  like 
those  of  Ethiopia."  This  is  the  only  mention  he 
makes  of  the  Negritos,  who  must,  however,  have  been 
numerous  inland  of  several  of  the  islands  touched  at. 

EAELT    MALAY    OCCUPATION, 

The  three  expeditions  succeeding  that  of  Magellan 
made  no  settlement  in  the  islands  and  added  hardly 
anything  to  the  information  we  have  regarding  them. 
lu  1565  Legaspi  landed  on  the  island  of  Cebii  and, 
despite  resistance,  maintained  his  footing,  with  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  until  reinforce- 
ments reached  him  three  years  later  from  Mexico. 
Legaspi  then  proceeded   to   the  conquest  of  Panay, 

China  (ISSi)  states  that  "these  islnnds  were  formerly  sub- 
ject to  the  KhiE  of  C'liinn  until  he  relinquished  them  volun- 
tarily." In  "The  Pliilipplne  Inlands"  (lfi(«H.  De  Morea 
said;  'Tbe  Daiili  Memorable  Embamlr*  states  that  the 
Spaniards  satijected  these  islands  almost  without  striking  a 
blow,  the  InbahltantH  having  forBotten  the  art  of  war.  and 
almost  renomiced  civil  life  since  they  shock  off  tbe  Chinese 
Yoke.  Since  the  Chinese  hnd  lost  their  dominion  over  these 
islands  they  bad  not  ceased  to  trade  with  them,"  etc 
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whieli  was  made  the  base  from  which  the  occupation 
of  Mindoro  and  Liizon  was  effected.  The  most  (wpu- 
loua  portions  of  the  Archi[>elflgo  at  this  time  were 
Cebu,  Panay  in  the  vicinity  of  Iloilo,  the  country 
about  Manila  Bay,  and  around  Lagima  de  Bay,  the 
valleys  of  the  Panipanga  and  Bicol  rivers,  and  the 
coast  of  llocos.  Even  in  these  sections,  however,  the 
inhabitants  were  very  scanty,  and  tlie  lai^^st  centers 
consisted  of  commnnities  of  only  a  few  thousand 
souls  under  their  independent  chieftains,  who  still 
retained  the  Uindu  title  of  rdjd.  Tavera  says,  "these 
small  groups  were  in  many  places  known  by  the  name 
of  barangay,  which  is  also  the  exact  word  used  to  de- 
scribe a  small  craft  used  by  the  indigines,  and  would 
therefore  appear  to  indicate  that  the  people  forming 
each  of  these  town  grouja  were  descendant-i  of  the 
crews  of  particular  crafts  since  the  time  of  their 
original  immigration  to  these  islands.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  various  bnrangayea  was  in  some  cases 
not  over  fifty  inhabitants  and  in  others,  as  was  ob- 
served by  Selcedo  in  llocos,  the  number  reached  as 
high  as  seven  thousand."*  Slavery  was  universally 
maintained  amongst  these  natives  of  Malay  blood. 

•  "TLe  lenii  hnlBiigay,  or  iKiat,  still  applied  to  Ihe  villages, 
rtx-alls  llie  time  wbou  lliese  niariuera.  eiK-uiiipiiig  on  tlie 
beach,  fontiimml  to  lead  niwli  tlie  same  life  an  wti^ii  Hoonr- 
iug  tlie  higU  seas  in  their  firaus.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
»amjiuH».  or  Junks,  at  the  more  recent  Chinese  settlers  every 
balangiiy  he<^iue  tlie  cradle  of  a  Mala;  colony."  The  Eartli 
atxl  Us  luhabitaiits.    Elisee  Beclufi.    New  York,  ]tj92. 
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There  were  different  degrees  of  the  condition,  and 
it  was  created  in  a  variety  of  waya.  Prisoners  of 
war,  or  persons  sootired  by  purchase,  were  absolute 
chattels.  Others  were  held  in  perpetual  service  who 
might  not  be  disposed  of  bv  their  masters,  A  man 
eometimea  entered  into  bondage  as  security  for  a  loan, 
and  in  this  case  the  creditor  might  transfer  the  debt 
and  the  security.  One  forfeited  his  freedom  by 
trespassing  upon  the  lands  or  dwelling  of  the  chief, 
or  by  looking  at  the  chief's  wife.  Slavery  was  some- 
times the  penalty,  by  commutation  from  capital  pun- 
'  ishmeiit,  for  certain  crimes,  such  as  the  seduction 
of  the  wife,  or  daughter,  of  a  leading  member  of  the 
community. 

Each  resident,  or  perhaps  family  unit,  of  the 
barangay  had  a  definite  allotment  of  land.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  community  might  violate  his  neighbor's 
landrights,  nor  might  the  members  of  one  barangay 
encroach  upon  the  boundaries  of  another.  Land  might 
pass  by  purchase,  gift,  or  inheritance,  and  in  some 
instances  the  chief  had  acquired  all  the  land  of  the 
barangay. 

Occasionally  independent  barangayes  would  form 
8  confederation  for  mutual  defense,  or  for  co-opera- 
tion in  some  enterprise.  They  would  then  create  a 
common  chief  by  popular  election,  usually  from  one 
of  the  families  in  which  that  office  was  hereditarv. 
The  chief,  who  was  called  rdjd,  or  dalo,  acted  as 
judge  in  all  criminal  trials  and  civil  disputes.     There 
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were  certain  recognized  offenses  and  pennlties,  but  I 
nothing  approaching  to  a  pode  of  laws.  It  was  al- 
most always  possihlo  for  the  criminal  to  secure  exemp- 
tion from  other  pnnishment  by  the  payment  of  a 
cfimpeiisatory  fine  to  the  injured  person,  or  to  the 
chief.  A  constant  state  of  petty  warfare  existed.  In 
addition  to  fights  among  themselves,  the  various  com- 
munities, or  federations,  had  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
Utdrones  and  pirates  and  to  hold  in  check  the  \egrito8. 
As  a  rule  only  free  men  were  engaged  as  warriors, 
bill  slaves  were  commonly  employed  as  rowers  in  the 
sea  fights.  The  arms  iised  were  lances,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  famous  Malay  kria.  For  protection, 
helmets,  and  shields  of  wood  and  copper,  were  em- 
ployed, and  breastplates  of  horn.  In  various  locali- 
ties the  Spaniards  were  opposed  by  natives  using  can- 
non. There  was  a  foundry  in  Manila  under  the 
Bupervision  of  a  Portuguese,  or  Hindu,  where  the 
cannon  were  cast.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
art  was  learned  from  the  Chinese.  Legaspi,  writing 
to  the  King  of  Spain  (1570),  regarding  the  Moros  of 
Panay,  says:  "The  latter  have  artillery,  which  they 
themselves  cast  and  finish,  and  likewise  powder  and 
other  ammunition.  ...  I  send  you  two  l)ronze 
culverins  made  by  the  Moros  of  this  land,  so  that 
your  Majesty  may  see  what  dexterity  they  possess 
in  making  and  casting  artillery." 

Money  was  unknown  and  cnide  gold  was  used  as 
a  substitute,  but  their  trade  was  for  the  most  part 
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conducted  on  a  system  of  barter  in  kind,  that  was, 
perhaps,  better  adapted  to  the  economic  condition  of 
the  Inilk  of  the  i>eopIe.  Thvy  had  standard  weiglits 
and  measures  derived  from  tlie  Chinese,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  use.  They  held  periodical  fairs 
(an  old-time  institution  of  the  Malays)  at  different 
points,  to  which  the  natives  of  neighboring  districts 
resorted  in  their  light  draft  boats,  bringing  the  prod- 
net  of  the  field  and  the  loom,  as  well  as  articles  of 
ornament  fashioned  from  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
moth  e  r^jf -pea  rl . 

Some  of  the  Malayan  tribes  had  a  primitive  liter- 
ature. Their  alphabet  consisted  of  seventeen  letters, 
three  of  which  were  vowrls.  Like  the  early  Singalese, 
they  employed  the  palm  leaf  in  making  their  books. 
Tliese,  which  doubtless  contained  valuable  records  of 
their  history  and  cnsloms,  were  nnfnrtnnately  burned 
by  the  first  missionaries,  who  deemed  them  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  furtherance  of  the  conversion  of  the 
islanders. 

The  religion  of  the  Malayan  pagans  seems  to  have 
been  an  idolatrons  ixilyilieism.  They  recognized  three 
supreme  deities,  by  whom  all  the  affairs  of  life  were 
ordered.  There  were  a  number  of  minor  gods,  or 
spirits  of  malevolent  intent,  who  might,  however,  be 
propitiated  on  occasion.  Each  family  worshipped  the 
spirits  of  its  ancestors,  termed  anilos.  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  capable  of  exerting  a  beneficial  influence 
over  the  lives  of  their  descendants.     Aniio  idols,  fnah- 
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ioned  from  \'arious  materials,  were  part  of  the  fu 
ture  of  everj'  home.  A  reriain  oumber  of  slaves  were 
slain  and  buried  with  a  man  of  conaeiiueiice  in  order 
thut  be  might  have  a  proper  rctiDue  iii  the  next 
world.  The  Visajans  iiilerred  the  slaves  alive  on 
these  oeoasiuns  in  the  belief  that  living  attemlants 
wonid  be  more  pleasing  to  the  deceased  noble.  Some- 
times slaves  were  killed  and  their  spirits  despatdied  to 
tlie  master's  ancestors  for  the  purpose  of  pleading  with 
them  to  remove  from  him  some  illuess  or  calamity. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  feasts  at  which  it  waa 
customary  to  dissipate  in  food  and  drink  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  property  left  by  the  deceased. 
At  these  ceremonies,  animals,  and  sometimes  slaves, 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  priests  performed  war  dances 
of  the  wildest  character. 

The  costume  of  men  and  women  was  similar,  ex- 
cejjt  that  Uie  latter  wore  cloth  of  a  finer  texture.  It 
consisted  of  a  loose  shirt-like  garment  not  unlike  that 
worn  by  the  up-eountry  Filipino  at  the  present  rime, 
reaching  to  below  the  loins,  supplemented  by  a  cloth 
banging  from  the  waist.  It  was  their  custom  to  go 
witliout  head-covering.  The  apparel  of  the  well-to-do 
was  decorated  with  laces  and  embroider^-,  which  the 
natives  made  with  great  skill.  Men  and  women  wore 
combs  in  tlieir  hair  and  adorned  their  bodies  with 
ear  and  finger  rings,  bangles,  necklaces,  and  anklets. 
The  majority  of  the  people  went  barefoot,  but  the 
upper  class  wore  shoes,  or  slippers.     It  was  consid- 
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crfd  a  mark  of  distinction  to  perforate  the  teeth  and 
till  tW  hoW  wiiL  p>Id,  unci  to  file  the  incisors  to  a 
(H'itit.  The  hitUT  iinn'tio^  still  jirevails  among  cer^ 
lain  wild  iribra. 

Thoir  hunacs,  of  bunitHX)  and  palm  leaf  thalch,  nere 
PiToUtl  ut  »  cuusidemkle  height  upon  timber  supports. 
A  villajtc  wafl  frequently  built  several  hundred  feet 
out  in  the  wnler  of  a  lake,  or  river,  or  upon  the  shore 
of  the  sea. 

It  ia  from  these  people  that  the  great  body  of  Chria- 
ttiiri  mill  dotiu'slicateil  natives  of  the  Philippines  are 
dcAvnded.  They  are  from  the  same  Malayan  stock 
a-i  the  Moro,  but  'iwinfif  to  differoncea  of  religion,  en- 
vironment, manner  of  life  and  political  condition, 
have  developed  diversified  physical  and  mental  char- 
aoteriatios.  They  are  the  "representative"  people 
of  the  An'hii»elago,  and  to  them  the  name  "Filipino" 
ia  applied  in  a  distinctive  sense. 

LKOASPl's  OPIXION  OF  THE  NATIVES, 

lit  ir>(>5,  after  four  years'  residence  in  the  islands, 
l,(>^spi  \vr()te  thus  of  the  JIalny  natives  of  Cebu: 

"Theso  (leople  wear  clothes,  but  they  go  barefooted. 
Tlu'ir  ilress  is  made  of  cotton,  or  of  a  kind  of 
jtrtijw  n'sembling  raw  silk.  .  .  ,  They  are  a 
or»fty  and  treacherous  race,  and  understand  every- 
lhiu|;.  .  .  .  They  are  naturally  of  a  cowardly 
dii'lHviition  nud  distrustful,  and  if  one  has  treated 
\\ww  ill,  they  never  came  back.     .     .     .     They  are  a 
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people  extremely  vicious,  fiokle,  antruthfol,  and 
full  of  superstitions.  No  law  binds  relative  to 
relative,  parents  to  children,  or  brofLer  to  brother. 
No  person  favors  another  unless  it  is  for  his  ovrn 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man,  in  some  time 
of  need,  shelters  a  relative,  or  a  brother,  in  his  house, 
supports  him  and  prorides  him  with  food  for  a  few 
days,  he  will  consider  that  relative  as  his  slave  from 
that  time  on  and  is  served  bv  him.  .  .  .  When 
these  people  give  or  lend  anything  to  one  another  the 
favor  must  be  repaid  double,  even  if  between  parents 
and  children,  or  between  brothers.  At  times  they  sell 
tlieir  own  children  when  there  is  little  need  or  neces- 
sity for  doing  so. 

"Privateering  and  robbery  have  a  natural  attraction 
for  them.  Whenever  the  occasion  presents  itself  they 
rob  one  another,  even  if  they  be  neighbors,  or  rela- 
tives, and  when  they  see,  or  meet,  one  another  in  the 
open  fields  at  nightfall  they  rob  and  seize  one  another. 
.  .  ,  Any  native  who  possesses  a  basketful  of  rice 
will  not  seek  for  more,  or  do  any  further  work  nntil 
it  is  finished.  Thus  does  their  idleness  surpass  their 
covetousnesa.  ...  I  l)elieve  that  these  natives 
could  be  easily  subdued  by  good  treatment  and  the 
display  of  kindness,  .  ,  .  but  if  we  undertake 
to  subdue  them  by  force  of  arms  and  make  war  on 
them  Ihey  will  perish  and  we  will  lose  both  friends 
and  foea,  for  they  readily  abandon  their  houses  and 
towns  for  other  places,  or  precipitately  disperse  among 
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the  mountains  and  uplands,  and  neglect  to  plant  their 
fields.  .  ,  .  One  can  see  a  proof  of  tJiis  in  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  them  to  settle  down  again  in 
a  town  whicrh  has  been  plundered,  even  i£  no  one  of 
them  has  been  killed,  or  captured.  .  .  .  They 
easily  believe  what  is  told  and  presented  forcibly  to 
them.  They  hold  some  superstitions,  such  as  the 
casting  of  lots  before  doing  anything,  and  other 
wretched  practices,  all  of  which  will  be  easily  eradi- 
cated if  we  have  some  priests  who  know  their  lan- 
guage and  will  preach  to  them." 

The  early  descriptions  of  native  character  must  be 
taken  with  a  great  deal  of  reserve.  Indeed,  nothing 
in  the  least  approaching  a  general  agreement  upon 
the  subject  has  ever  been  arrived  at.  ^Vhen  several 
witnesses  in  later  times,  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  intimate  contact  with  the  native  over  a 
long  terra  of  years,  reach  materially  differing,  and 
often  contradictory,  conclnsions,  it  ia  easy  to  believe 
that  the  earlier  Spanish  residents,  whose  opportuni- 
ties fur  close  observation  were  much  inferior,  should 
have  erred  in  their  estimates.  Furthermore,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  was  entirely 
unfavorable  to  a  right  understanding.  They  had  a 
f'lnalical  belief  in  a  divine  mission  and  considered 
the  islands  a  possession  of  their  King  by  right  of 
Papal  gift.  That  the  natives  did  not  fall  in  with 
this  idea  was  incomprehensible  to  them  and  created 
in  their  minds  an  adverse  prejudice. 
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During  tlie  past  four  centuries  of  European  in- 
fluence the  character  of  the  Filipino  has  doubtless 
improved  in  many  respects,  but  the  more  recent  writ- 
ers have  de]uctecl  it  in  anything  but  a  flattering  light. 
The  character  of  a  people  is  always,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  reflection  of  its  government,  and  the  history 
of  the  colony  under  Spanisli  dominion  will  afford 
many  a  key  to  the  present  traits  and  dis(>08ition  of 
the  Filipinos,  Toriias  de  Comyn  expresses  this  idea 
in  his  "State  of  the  Philippine  Islands"  (1820). 
Referring  to  the  Christian  tribes,  whom  we  now  have 
under  consideration,  he  says; 

"They  are  credulous  and  superstitious,  cunning, 
yet  of  weak  capacities,  but  possibly  a  great  number 
gf  their  defects  may  be  attributed  to  their  ignorance, 
want  of  civilization,  and  the  bad  administration  of 
justice.  They  are,  nevertheless,  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers and,  excepting  in  their  robberies,  piracies,  and 
acts  of  public,  and  private,  revenge,  harmless  in  their 
manners. 


"Besides  distance  from  the  mother  country  and, 
as  will  be  seen  by  their  history,  the  dreadful  misfor- 
tunes to  which  they  have  been  so  often  exposed,  the 
wavering  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  regidations  in- 
tended for  their  government,  the  hostility  of  tlie 
European  rivals  (to  one  another),  and  the  litigious 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  themsclvea,  as  well  as  the 
unceasing  lawsuits  and  dissensions  to  which  this  has 
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pivcn  rise  have  been  of  most  material  injury  to  tlie 

eoloiiy." 

MODERN  EST1M.1TE8  OF  THE  FILIPINO, 

AHhoiigh  the  differences  of  opinion  prevail  at  all 
periods  among  writers  dealing  with  tlie  Filipinos,  it 
is  noticeable  that  their  strictures  decrease  with  the 
advancing  years  and  that  their  condemnation  is  more 
frequently  tempered  hy  the  mention  of  redeeming 
features. 

Dean  C  Worcester,  at  present  a  meuiher  of  the 
Philippine  Commiseion,  writes  as  follows: 

"The  native  is  a  philosopher,  lie  works  when 
obliged  to  and  rests  whenever  he  can  get  an  oppor- 
tunity. .  .  .  From  tiie  very  outset  our  servants 
stole  from  us.  ,  .  .  The  Philippine  native  seems 
ever  ready  to  kill  his  last  fowl  for  a  stranger  or  share 
with  him  his  last  pot  of  rice.  .  .  .  On  the  whole 
I  believe  that  they  are  fairly  intelligent,  and  they 
are  often  most  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
some  education.  .  .  .  They  frequently  lie  with- 
out any  excuse  whatever,  unless  it  be  the  asthetic 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  exercise  of  their  remark- 
able talent  in  this  direction.  When  one  of  them  is 
detected  in  a  falsehood  he  ia  simply  chagrined  that 
hia  performance  was  not  more  creditably  carried  out. 
He  feels  no  sense  of  moral  guilt  and  cannot  under- 
stand being  punished  for  what  ia  not  to  his  mind  an 
offense.     ,     ,     ,     The  Filipino  certainly  has  many 
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good  qualities  to  offset  Lb  bad  traiw.  The  traveler 
cannot  fail  to  be  iinprea^  bv  hie  open-handed  and 
dieerful  hospitalilT.  ...  If  cleanliness  be  next 
to  godliDCSs,  be  ccrlainlv  ha.4  much  to  recomnicntl  him. 
Eveiy  \-illage  has  its  bath  if  there  is  any  chance  for 
one,  and  men,  women,  and  children  patronize  it 
liberally.  .  .  .  Hardly  less  noticeable  than  the 
almost  nnivcrsal  hospitality  are  the  well-njgiilated 
homes  and  the  happy  family  life  that  one  finds  to  be 
the  nde.  Children  are  orderly,  respectful,  and  obedi- 
ent to  their  parents.  Wires  are  allowed  an  amount 
of  libertTi'  hardly  equaled  in  any  other  Eastern  coun- 
try, and  they  seldom  abii~e  ii. 

"The  native  is  self-respecting  and  self-restrained  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  He  is  patient  under  misfortune, 
and  forbearing  under  provocation.  lATiile  it  is 
Btretehing  the  truth  to  say  that  he  never  reveals  anger, 
he  certainly  sufyeeda  much  better  in  controlling  him- 
self than  does  the  average  European.  ...  He  is 
a  kind  father  and  a  dutiful  son.  His  aged  relatives 
are  never  left  in  want,  but  are  brought  to  his  home 
and  are  welcome  to  share  the  beat  that  it  affords  to 
the  end  of  their  days.*  Among  his  fellows  he  is 
genial  and  sociable.  He  loves  to  sing,  dance,  and 
make  merry.     He  is  a  bom  musician,     .     .     ,     He 

•The  taitiiuonr  to  the  Filipino's  hospitality  and  Ills  re- 
(rard  tor  ttie  welfare  of  bis  fauilly  and  relatives  is  iiullsimt- 
nble,  althongb  in  strong  contrast  to  the  statenienls  of  Legasiil 
and  other  early  writers. 
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is  naturally  fearless  and  adniirea  nothing  so  miicli  as 
bnivt-ry  in  others." 

AN    KFFOKT  TO  RECONcrLK  DIFFEEESCES  OF  OPISIOJf. 

Perhaps  the  diffprenres  of  couehision  rcgardiug  tlie 
Filijiino  character,  to  which  we  have  referred,  are 
duo  in  some  measure  to  failure  to  allow  for  artificial, 
or  Acquired,  diaractmslie^  in  the  cases  of  the  Fili- 
pinos of  the  eitifts  and  lai^  neniors  of  civilization, 
wlio  exhibit  effects  of  long-continued  and  closo  con- 
tMcl  witb  their  European  over-lords.  A  subject  race 
which  18  dwmiod  to  occupy  »  position  of  hopeless  in- 
fftioritv  is  iiii'n>  .ipt  to  jioqiiire  the  vires  than  the 
Tirtuw  t.>f  its  c»>nt]uerors  and  is  often  forced  in  self- 
pwtwtion  to  adopt  the  natural  safeguards  of  the  weak 
- — prevarication,  deception,  treachery  and  the  rest. 
Olln^r  ch«r«cteristics  of  the  native  may  be  attribut- 
«ble.  in  degree  at  least,  to  the  conditions  of  domina- 
tion under  which  they  have  lain  for  centuries. 

Perhaps  the  most  universal  characteristic  of  the 
native  is  his  disregard  for  truth.  This  is  a  confirmed 
habit  due  to  mental  perversion,  rather  than  to  vicious 
impulse,  or  sinister  calculation.  The  Filipino  lies 
spontaneously,  often  without  purpose,  and  always 
without  any  sense  of  wrong.  This  peculiarity  is 
shared  by  the  Chinese  and  other  Orientals,  In  some 
cases,  where  falsehood  is  contrary  to  the  religious  doc- 
trine, justification  is  found  for  it,  and,  perhaps, 
priestly  excuse  extended,  when  it  is  used  to  confound 
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Sreigner,  or  the  oppressor.  After  all,  this  is 
only  human  nature  in  the  raw. 

Until  it  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  allowance 
13  made  for  inlierent  peculiarities,  the  character  of 
an  Oriental  people  cannot  be  fairly  measured  by 
Western  standards,  nor,  since  their  reasoning  is  based 
npon  conflicting  principles,  can  one  race  judge  the 
other  with  impartiality.  The  European  verdict  that 
"all  Asiatics  are  liars"  is  true  only  from  the  view- 
point of  the  former.  The  nudcrdog  will  generally 
lie  for  the  sake  of  saving  bis  hide,  and  Europeans 
under  such  conditions  have  fretjuently  lied,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  The  early  conquests  of  the 
white  men  have  invariably  lioen  marked  by  hud  faith 
toward  the  conquered,  and  the  story  of  S^ianish  col- 
onization is  certainly  not  less  marred  in  this  manner 
than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Oriental  is  above  all  things  exuberantly  imag- 
inative; he  tbinks  in  hyperbole  and  speaks  in  hyper- 
bole. The  consequence  is  that  the  a  low -blooded 
European,  with  his  precise  mental  processes  and  lit- 
eral expression,  is  very  apt  to  conceive  delil>erate 
deception  where  no  such  design  is  entertained.  Even 
when  the  Oriental  lies  with  forethought  the  animus 
behind  the  act  is  frequently  harmless.  It  is  often 
merely  a  resistless  ebullition  of  his  innate  love  of  sub- 
tle processes  or  a  desire  to  please  his  hearer.  Such  a 
mental  condition  is  difficult  of  comprehension  lo  the 
Anglo-Saxon  with  his  inborn  habit  of  directness  in 
thought  and  speech. 
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initiative.  There  is  comparatively  little  vice  in  his 
compoaition,  but  he  is  easily  led  toward  good,  or  evil. 
In  fact  his  faults  aud  shortcomings  are  largely  those 
of  an  infant  stage  of  mental  developmeut.  There  is 
much  of  the  child  in  liia  makeup,  and  of  a  child  whoso 
training  has  not  been  of  the  best.  lie  is  deferent, 
almost  to  the  extent  of  servility,  to  superiority  of 
intellect,  station,  or  wealtli.  Altlioiigh  he  exhibits 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  in  the  everyday  affairs 
of  life,  lie  lacks  self-reliance  and  uioral  courage.  lie 
is  not  deficient  in  physical  bravery,  hut  the  (jnality  is 
of  the  spontaneous  and  evanescent  order.  He  is  read- 
ily depressed  hy  a  check,  or  by  a  sense  of  inferiority 
to  his  antagonist  Unlike  the  Moro,  he  accepts  de- 
feat with  placid  resignation,  and  as  a  victor  he  is 
cruel  and  ungeneroua.  Like  the  Sipahl,  tlic  Filipino 
makes  an  excellent  fighting  man  under  Enropean 
loaderwliip,  hut  liis  worth  in  this  capacity  is  entirely 
de]ieiident  uptiii  such  leadership.  His  dislike  of  dis- 
cipline is  a  bar  to  his  becoming  a  gooil  soldier  at  pres- 
ent. He  displays  the  common  Oriental  trait  of  en- 
durance under  hardship  and'  suffering  and  the  equally 
common  Oriental  tendency  to  supine  submission  to 
the  buffets  of  Fate. 

The  Filipino  is  extremely  solwr,  and  scrupulously 
clean  in  his  person  and  surroundings,  traits  that  may 
have  been  derived  from  early  Hindu  influences,  and 
which  were  certainly  never  enhanced  by  contact  with 
the  aboriginal  tribes.     He  has  the  domestic  qualities 
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well  developed.  He  is  a  pood  father  and  husband, 
and  displays  gjeal  regard  and  respect  for  aged  pa- 
rents. Indeed,  ihe  Ties  of  relationship  are  acknowl- 
edged to  n  remarkable  esteLt.  A  household  com- 
monly includes  two,  or  three,  poor  kinsmen,  whose 
connection  with  the  heads  of  the  family  is  almoat 
too  remote  to  l>e  traced.  His  hospitality  is  proverbiaL 
A  well-to-do  Filipino  will  house  a  traveler  as  long 
as  he  may  choose  to  stay.  Everything  that  his  host 
possesses — horses,  carriages,  guns,  senanU,  and  the 
rest — is  eheerfnliy  placed  at  the  command  of  the  vis- 
itor. No  rcniimerfltion  whatever  would  be  accepted, 
nor  is  any  kind  of  rcHim  expected,  or  desired. 

The  Filipino  is  grave  and  dignified  in  bearing,  and 
rarely  displays  emotion  of  any  kind,  although  he  ia 
capable  of  strong  passion.  lie  has  little,  or  no,  sense 
of  hnnior,  never  makes  a  jocular  remark  and  seldom 
appreciates  one,  lie  is  genial  and  extremely  sociable. 
Gambling  is  a  mania  with  him,  and  he  is  very  fnad 
of  show,  lie  is  improvident  to  the  extent  of  reck- 
lessness, and  will  sppnd  his  last  peso  on  a  cockfight, 
for  a  feast,  or  in  the  purchase  of  cheap  trinkets  for 
his  wife. 

Whilst  the  Filipino  is  honest  in  the  main,  his  con- 
ception of  moral  obligations  is  not  of  the  keenest.  He 
rarely  steals,  hut  he  may  borrow  without  any  thought 
of  return,  unless  demand  is  made  upon  him.  He  will 
secure  money  as  a  loan,  or  in  consideration  of  future 
service,   and,  although  he  never  repudiales   the   in- 
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debtedncBs,  it  ia  frequently  difficult  to  enforce  re- 
payment, or  the  [wrforinance  of  the  promised  work. 
His  sense  of  gratitude,  is  rather  dull.  He  is  apt  to 
suspect  an  ulterior  motive  behind  a  concession,  or  a 
gift,  and  this  may  be  a  logical  outcome  of  his  experi- 
ence with  the  white  man. 

The  Filipino  compares  favorably  with  the  China- 
man, or  the  Hindu,  and  gives  greater  promise  of 
future  development  than  either.  He  is  more  tracta- 
ble than  the  former,  and  has  none  of  his  innate  aver- 
sion to  Western  civilization ;  he  ie  more  intelligent 
than  the  latter,  and  is  not  hampered  by  religious  preju- 
dices, nor  caste  restrictions.  Indeed,  there  is  no  East- 
em  people  that  presents  more  favorable  material  for 
conversion  to  Western  civilization  than  do  the  Chria- 
liau  Irilws  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  applies  in  general  to  the 
Christian  natives,  some  of  the  tribes  furnish  marked 
exceptions  in  certain  particulars  and  the  small  upper 
class,  the  f/eJitc  ilustrada,  have  developed  many  quali- 
ties that  are  at  variance  with  the  typical  Filipino 
character. 

THE   NON-CUBISTIAN    MALAYS. 

Of  the  non-Christian  Malays,  excepting  Moros, 
the  Igorols  are  by  far  the  most  nnmeroiis.  The  cen- 
sus enumeration  places  them  in  excess  of  183,000. 
They  are  distributed  over  eleven  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  Luzon  in  various  stages  of  development, 
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TBSging  from  the  wild  head-hunters  of  Bontoc  to  the 
semi-civilized  Tinguian  of  Abra.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  Le  pan  to- Bon  toe,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and 
Beiigiiet,  where  they  constitute  the  bulk  nf  the  popu- 
lations. They  inhabit  the  higher  valleys  and  moun- 
tain ranges.  In  general  they  are  physically  sui>erior 
to  the  Filipinos  of  the  lowlands.  They  are  an  in- 
telligent, happy  people,  of  good  morals  and  indus- 
trious habits,  with  8  strong  vein  of  independence  in 
their  composition. 

The  Malays  never  effected  large  political  ©ioniza- 
tions. The  point  is  ilhistrated  in  the  harangaif  system 
of  the  early  Tnijalogs.  The  political  nnit  of  the  Tgo- 
rots  is  the  barrio,  or  hamlet,  several  of  which  may  go 
to  make  up  a  township.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
town  across  the  valley  is  an  enemy  and  seeks  the 
heads  of  its  neighbors,  "I  have  stood,"  saya  Doctor 
Barrows,  "in  a  single  Igorot  town  and  looked  across 
the  steep  hillsides  and  river  valleys  where  in  every 
direction  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  a  man's  life 
of  that  town  would  have  been  unsafe.  His  head 
wonld  unfailingly  have  been  taken  had  he  ventured 
unprotected  so  far  from  home."  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Igorot  coun- 
try. Toward  the  west  coast  the  people  are  much 
more  nearly  civilized  and  have  abandoned  their  old- 
time  practice  of  head-hunting.  Here  the  central  gov- 
ernment is  recognized  and  respected  and,  although 
in  many  districts  the  ancient  petty  courts  are  still 
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maintained,  appeals  from  their  decisions  are  fre- 
quently made  to  the  American  authorities. 

Every  Igorot  barrio  has  its  judicial  body  of  old 
men,  who  dispose  of  all  cases  from  petty  theft  to 
innrder.  If  the  matter  is  one  affecting  the  entire 
town  a  composite  court  is  formed  of  members  of 
the  various  barrios  inferested.  Host  penalties  take  the 
form  of  a  fine  payable  in  cattle,  or  other  property. 
Trial  by  ordeal  is  commonly  practiced.  The  podung, 
or  bloody  test,  consists  in  boring  holes  in  the  scalps 
of  the  suspect  and  his  accuser.  The  verdict  goes 
to  the  one  who  bleeds  the  least.  When  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  is  believed  to  be  a  criminal,  each  of 
them  is  given  a  mouthful  of  dry  rice  to  chew.  After 
mastication  this  is  spat  out  upon  the  handa  of  the 
judges  and  he  whose  mass  exhibits  the  least  saliva 
is  deemed  convicted,  in  accordance  with  their  proverb, 
which  says,  "A  guilty  man  has  a  dry  mouth," 

The  Sun  is  the  great  god  of  the  Igorots,  and  the 
Moon  is  his  brother.  They  believe  in  a  number  of 
evil  spirits.  An  Igorot  maintains  ihat  personally  he 
is  sinless  and  can  do  no  wrong  unless  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  one  of  these  spirits,  which  enters  into  him  and 
subdues  his  will.  One  who  has  bad  intimate  rela- 
tions with  them  says,  "the  conception  of  right  and 
wrong  is  a  quality  fully  developed  in  the  Igorot  mind 
throughout  all  conditions  of  lifel  and  fully  in  accord 
with  the  present  civilised  conception  of  right  and 
wrong.     They   believe  in  virtue  in  both  male  and 
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female;  they  believe  in  honesty  and  fnUlifiiliiesa  in 
the  performance  of  any  task,  no  matter  how  arduous 
it  is  made  for  thorn  by  those  in  anthority,  and  perform 
these  tasks  cheerfully." 

The  caiiaa  is  a  ceremonial  dance  and  feast.  Tt  is 
the  occasion  for  the  consumption  of  a  great  deal  of 
meat  and  drink.  Horse,  carabao,  hog,  and  deer 
are  eaten,  and  d<^  is  an  especial  delicacy.  It  is  a 
point  of  etiquette  with  the  Igorot  to  continue  eating 
as  long  aa  a  fragment  of  the  viands  remains.  Bassi 
is  an  intoxicant  protljiccd  from  rice  and  sugar-cane. 
It  is  freely  consumed  by  the  Igorota,  who  are  by  no 
means  bo  abstemious  as  the  Filipino. 

Amongst  the  Igorots,  as  with  almost  nil  wild,  or 
savage,  races,  the  women  perform  the  greater  share 
of  labor,  bnt  the  men  are  very  far  from  being  idle, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  arrangement  bad  its  origin 
as  a  defensive  measure.  Even  at  this  day,  amongst 
the  worst  head-hunters,  tlie  women  work  in  the  paddy 
fields  whilst  the  men  mount  guard  with  their  arms 
against  their  neighbors. 

Unlike  the  Negritos  thoy  are  a  stationary  people^ 
A  village  will  move  only  for  serious  reasons,  and  then 
never  more  than  a  few  miles  from  its  old  site.  For 
the  Igorot  the  whole  world  is  peopled  with  evil  spirits, 
and  human  beings  eager  to  decapitate  bim,  and  there- 
fore he  dreads  to  cross  his  eommnnal  boundaries. 
This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  the  western  com- 
munities which  are  in  touch  with  the  civilization  of 
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the  aeacoast  provinces,  but  even  these  retain   their 
sedentary  teiideiicica. 

They  live  poorly  and  not  under  the  mo3t  sanitary 
conditions,  hut  their  wants  are  few,  and  they  are 
perfectly  contented.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pau- 
perism amongst  them.  The  aged,  indigent,  and 
crippled  are  cheerfiillj'  supported  hy  the  community. 
The  case  is  reported  of  a  man  in  one  of  their  barrios 
who  has  been  dangerously  insane  for  nine  years.  He 
has  been  confined  in  a  hut  all  this  time  and  two  men 
of  the  community  have  been  detailed  each  week  to 
feed  him  and  keep  his  habitation  clean.  When  any 
person  dies  one-half  of  bis  edible  possessions  and  of 
his  herds  and  flocks  is  eaien  up  by  the  eomraimity  to 
which  he  helonged.  During  the  feast  the  body  of  the 
deceased  is  tied  in  a  chair  in  his  house  that  he  may 
see  that  no  personal  enemy  partakes  of  his  bounty. 
The  burial  of  a  rich  man  may  thus  be  deferred  for 
months. 

THE  M0E08. 

The  word  "More,"  or  Moor,  in  its  original  sig- 
nification simply  meant  Muhammadan.  It  is  not  an 
ethnologic  term,  but  is  generally  used  at  present  as 
a  comprehensive  designation  for  the  several  Malayan 
tribes  of  the  southern  islands,  who  adhere  to  Islam, 

AVe  have  already  mentioned  the  Samal  Laut,  those 
curious  gypsies  of  the  sea,  who  wandered  long  ago 
from  their  old  haunts  in  Johore  and  the  Straits  of 
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Malacca  to  the  Siilu  Archipelago.  Great  nuinlterg 
of  their  descendants,  numed  Bajitus,  are  found  about 
those  islands  to-day  and  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Mindanao.  They  maintain  the  manner  of  life  of 
their  roving  ancestors.  Eiieh  family  inhaliits  a  boat 
and  a  fleet  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  comprises  a  com- 
munity. They  have  no  political  oi^anization,  hut 
recognize  temporarily  the  authority  of  the  data  off 
!  shore  (hey  may  happen  to  l>e  lying  and  pay 
tribute  to  him  during  iheir  stay.  They  move  about 
as  inclination,  or  the  monsoon,  may  dictate,  and 
absolutely  make  their  home  upon  the  waters.  They 
traffic  in  the  products  of  the  sea  and  find  their  main 
subsistence  in  thom.  They  barter  trepang.  edible 
seaweed,  and  sharks'  fina  with  the  Chinese  traders, 
for  tapioca  and  cloth. 

Slavery  is  general  among  the  Bajaus,  and  every 
man  of  a  community  is  refjiiired  to  work  one  or  two 
days  of  each  week  for  his  chief,  or  cap'Uan  Bajau. 

Despite  their  wandering  lives  upon  the  water,  the 
Bajans  never  consign  their  dead  t"  the  sea,  but  bury 
them  npon  some  partieuhtr  island  which  has  been 
selected  as  the  family,  or  community,  cemetery.  No 
matter  how  far  away  they  may  be,  or  how  engaged, 
when  one  of  their  number  dies  they  will  carry  his 
body  to  the  customary  burying  ground.  Absolutely 
everything  that  the  Bajan  possessed  is  interred  with 
him.  Even  his  Iioat  is  broken  up  and  the  pieces 
placed  in  his  gnive. 
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The  Samal  Moros  are  descended  from  the  Bame 
stock  as  the  Bajaus,  but  have  abaiidoncd  the  life  upon 
the  water,  though  they  still  live  over  it.,  their  villages 
l)eiiig  built  over  the  sea,  faeing  broad,  sandy  beaches. 
The  Samala  affect  to  despise  their  boat-dwelling  broth- 
ers, who  are  degmerates  in  tlje  matter  of  religion. 
Large  villages  of  Saraals  are  found  in  different  parta 
of  the  Sulu  Archij>elago.  They  are  the  dominant  peo- 
ple of  Zamboanga  peninsula,  and  form  (he  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  Tawi  Tawi  group.  Their  chief  oc- 
cupation everywhere  is  fishing,  with  which,  in  some 
localities,  they  combine  a  little  agriculture. 

The  Samals  were  the  dreaded  Malay  pirates  whose 
depredations  the  Spaniards  were  powerless  to  check 
until  gunboats  were  brought  to  hear  against  them.  Up 
till  within  sixty  years  ago  they  made  annual  raids 
upon  the  Visayan  Islands,  looting  towns  and  carry- 
ing away  captives  to  slavery.  It  is  said  that  the  last 
B\ich  expedition  dates  from  less  than  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

For  the  most  part  the  Moros  live  upon  the  roasts, 
but  (here  is  a  great  tribe,  the  Malanao,  numbering 
upwards  of  OS, 000,  in  the  interior  of  Mindanao. 
Their  towns  are  thickly  clustered  about  the  district 
around  Lake  Lanao.  Another  numerous  tribe  is  the 
Maguindanao,  settled  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Cot- 
tabato,  whence  they  have  extended  to  the  Gulf  of 
Davao,  on  the  opposite  coast. 

The  Moros  are  prosperous  and  happy.     All  their 
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needs,  or  possible  wants,  are  easily  supplied.  The  sea 
and  the  soil  vield  sulisistenee  with  very  little  effort 
and  beyond  a  full  stomach  and  a  few  simple  luxuries 
the  desires  of  the  Moro  do  not  extend;  nor  does  his 
environment  afford  any  scope  for  ambition,  or  energy. 
Since  the  exercise  of  his  fighting  proclivitiea  has  been 
curtailed  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  outlet  for 
hia  activity. 

Almost  all  Moro  industries  are  of  the  domestic 
order.  Agriculture,  supplemented  by  fishing,  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  people.  They  raise  rico,  com,  ea- 
motes,  or  sweet  jiotatoes,  and  other  vegetables  Viy  a 
very  simple,  but  apparently  saiisfactory,  method. 
The  ground  is  broken  with  pointed  sticks  and,  aside 
from  sowing  and  woe<ling,  nothing  more  is  done  to  it. 

Boat  building  is  a  hereditary  occupation  with  the 
Moros  and  an  important  industry,  where  every  family 
owns  one  boat  at  least  and  often  several.  Every  man 
can  repair  a  boat,  and  most  of  them  arc  able  to  make 
some  kind  of  craft.  Even  the  inland  Moro  passes 
a  great  part  of  his  time  npon  the  waters  of  (he  lakes 
and  rivers. 

Another  industry  of  conseiiuenco  and  repute  is 
that  of  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  Erom  Chinese 
traders  are  obtained  the  iron  and  steel  which  are 
forged  into  krisscs,  holos,  spears,  daggers,  and  knivea. 
As  with  all  war-like  people,  the  smith  is  an  honored 
member  of  the  community.  Aside  from  construct- 
ing craft  and  fashioning  weapons,  the  Moros  show 
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little  aptitude,  or  incliuatioii,  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits. There  are  among  them  a  few  artisans  who 
work  luetal  into  articles  of  oriianieiit,  and  a  nide 
form  of  pottery  is  produced  without  the  use  of  a 
firing  kiln.  The  women  weave  a  servieeahle  quality 
of  doth,  hut  they  know  little  about  spinning  and  are 
dependent  upon  the  Chineae  for  their  threiid. 

The  Moros  live  in  the  ordinary  Malayan  type  of 
dwelling,  elevated  upon  piles  and  often  erected  near, 
or  over,  the  water.  The  timbers  are  fastened  with 
rattan,  and  the  roofs  and  walU  covered  with  palm 
leaves.  These  houses  answer  their  purpose  very 
well.  Tliey  are  cool  and  waterproof  and  withstand 
the  frequent  earthquake  shocks.  The  lloros  are  not 
clean  in  their  surrovmdings  as  are  the  Filipinos, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  consider  domestic  comfort  to  the 
same  extent.  They  are  polygamists,  in  accordance 
with  Kurauic  license.  Wives  are  purchased,  the 
suitor  paying  to  the  family  of  the  bride  an  amount 
commensurate  with  his  positiou,  or  means.  Divorce 
may  be  effected  by  mutual  agreement,  or  a  man,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  support  all  his  wives,  may  send 
one,  or  more,  back  to  their  families.  A  woman  thus 
returning  to  her  homo  takes  all  her  personal  belong- 
ings and  whatever  she  may  have  received  from  her 
husband  during  her  wedded  life.  The  family  rela- 
tions are  closely  drawn.  Wives  receive  kindly  treat- 
ment and  are  consulted  in  family  matters.  Both 
parents  display  affection  toward  their  offspring.     The 
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Muhammadan  law  of  abstinence  from  tLo  use  of  in- 
toxicants and  the  flesh  of  swine  is  oliservpd,  but  in 
other  res]iecta  ihe  Moros  are  far  from  boinj;  fiiitbfiil 
disciples  of  Islam.  The  habit  of  chewing  b(?tpl-nut 
is  confirmed  amongst  men,  women,  and  children. 
This  is  a  favorite  indulgence  with  the  Hindus,  and 
other  Asiatics,  and  doubtless  the  Malav  immigrants 
to  the  Philippines  brought  the  custom  with  tlieni.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  injurious,  but  on  the  contrary 
is  said  to  act  as  a  touic-digestant  and  a  preservative  of 
tho  teeth. 

The  social  organization  of  the  Moros  is  simple. 
There  are  two  main  jwlitical  divisions  of  the  people- 
freemen  and  slaves.  Slavery  existed  as  an  institu- 
tion among  them  prior  to  their  advent  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  communal  unit,  ranging  from  perhaps  a 
dozen  in  the  ease  of  the  Bajaus,  to  possibly  ten  thou- 
Band  with  the  larger  tribes,  is  ruled  by  a  chief,  vari- 
ously termed  sultan,  raja,  and  dah.  There  is  no 
code  of  laws,  but  custom  and  precedent  are  zealously 
adhered  to.  The  office  of  data  is  generally  heredi- 
tary and  the  authority  pertaining  to  it  is  always  recog- 
nized hy  the  clan.  The  chief  usnally  associates  with 
himself  a  number  of  men  of  noble  blood,  or  wealth, 
who  form  a  sort  of  court  and  take  an  active  part  in 
the  regulation  of  the  community.  All  dalos  maintain 
a  retinue  of  fighting-men,  who  accompany  them  every- 
where, display  Wing  considered  quite  as  imi>ortnnt 
as   protection.     The  data    is   absolute   in   authority, 
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hnt  not  often  dcapotio.  All  land  of  the  commuDity  is 
vested  in  him,  but  he  rarolv  disturbs  establiahed  oc- 
Dipntioii.  He  dtxrlarea  war  nnd  makes  peace,  and 
presidps  at  the  administration  of  justico,  A  diffipnll.v 
involving  rwo  or  niofft  villages  is  nsnally  adjusted 
by  llieir  rospectivo  headmen,  but  the  decision  is  sub- 
j«'l  to  (lie  vetoes  of  tbo  c-hicflain»  pnneemed. 

Crimes  are  genprally  pnniahed  by  fine,  or  snli- 
jwlion  to  shivery.  An  adullerous  woman  is  mulcted 
ill  a  hea\'y  fine,  \vhieh  is  paid  by  herself,  or  bcr  fam- 
ily, lo  the  injured  husband,  and  is  shared  by  bim 
with  the  dato  and  headmen  composing;  the  conrt  In 
defimlt  f'f  payment  the  wrimiui  is  n<ljiidged  a  slave 
and  licr  liusbnnd  has  the  right  to  sell  her.  A  man 
convicted  of  adultery  is  sentenced  to  a  fine  twice  as 
great  as  that  imposed  upon  a  woman  and  it  is  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  niauncr,  whilst  the  culprit  is 
s»lij(vt  lo  the  siinie  alternative  in  case  of  faibire  to 
pay,  A  husband  discovering  his  wife  in  the  act  of 
adultery  ia  justified  by  custom  in  killing  her  and  her 
piiramnur.  Incest  and  carnal  assault  upon  a  young 
girl  are  (uuiishnble  by  death. 

A  convicted  thief  must  pay  to  the  victim  twice  the 
amount  of  the  theft  in  addition  to  a  fine,  which  goes 
to  the  headmen.  The  alternative  penalty  is  enslave- 
ment, but  the  culprit  may  substitute  one  of  his  off- 
spring,  who  is  thus  consigned  to  bondage  for  life,  a 
striking  illustration  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
uiwn   their  children.     Murder   is  generally   punish- 
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The  portrait  is  that  of  Ifvigao,  an  Igorot  chieftain 
(if  Nueva  Vizpaya,  one  of  the  few  dietridfi  in  which 
head -huD tin g  is  stilt  pnictieed   when   farorablp  oppor* 
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able  ti^  ■  beavT  fine,  ^^jcvt  to  the  iisnal  (division 
with  tbe  court.  CunfiDcment  is  hardly  ever  resorted 
to  as  a  jienaliT,  the  Uoro  ounsidering  it  an  incOD- 
Tenieut  and  unevcmomkal  tnptbod  of  panishment. 

SlaTer>'  with  the  Moros  take«  a  mild  form.  The 
slave  may  be  a  captive  from  a  nei^boring  tribe,  or  a 
wild  man  of  the  woods,  but  more  often  than  the  lat- 
ter he  is  of  pure  Malay  blood.  Such  slaves,  ajid 
those  condemned  to  the  condition  by  the  court,  as  well 
as  those  held  as  security  for  debt,  may  be  ttoiight 
and  sold.  Very  often  slavery  is  merely  a  terapomry 
oen'ice  in  consideration  of  some  benefit  received. 

Slaves  usually  live  in  the  same  house  with  their 
master  and  practically  nnder  the  same  conditions,  eat- 
ing at  his  table  and,  with  the  exception  of  liberty,  far- 
ing in  all  respects  as  well  as  himself.  They  are  not 
compelled  lo  onerous  labor  in  a  country  where  no  hard 
work  is  done,  and  the  female  slave,  in  particular,  is 
often  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration.  Under 
such  eireiunstanees  ihe  condition  of  the  bondsman  is 
often  a  great  improvement  over  the  life  he  lias  been 
accustomed  to. 

In  genera],  the  Moroa  are  illiterate,  superstitious, 
and  non-progressive.  Some  few  have  learned  to  read 
and  write  from  their  priests,  or  panditas,  but  learning 
is  not  esteemed  nor  eneouraged  amongst  them.  They 
use  tbe  Arabic  alphabet  in  the  expression  of  a  Malay 
dialect.  The  Kuran  is  an  object  of  abstract  venera- 
tion.    They  know  very  little  of  its  dwtriiie  and  are 
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raovemeni  nnd  ovontiiaily  the  whole  population,  aside 
from  the  vild  N^^itos  and  Iparota,  and  the  uncon- 
querable Moros,  was  included  in  eticomieudas.  Each 
family  represented  one  iribulo  and  the  Spaniards 
reckoned  fnur  souls  to  a  family. 

The  Belacion  de  Enromiendas,  submitted  to  the 
King  in  15fH,  reported  a  total  of  166,903  trihufos, 
which  would  give,  in  approximate  figures,  a  popula- 
tion of  667,612  for  the  territory  under  military  con- 
trol. In  all  probability  the  total  population  of  the 
islands  at  that  time,  inclndinfr  the  comitry  of  the 
Muharamadan  Malays,  did  not  much  exceed  800.000 

During  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  their 
occupation,  the  Spaniards,  actuated  by  a  policy  of  pro- 
tection toward  their  other  colonies  and  the  merchants 
at  home  trading  with  them,  prohibited  all  trade  of  the 
Philippines  with  foreign  countries.  Thus  not  only 
was  commercial  development  checked,  but  actual  ret- 
rogression was  effected  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
trade  which  had  exisled  before  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Under  such  conditions  large  increase  of  population 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  we  learn  from  the  account 
of  Father  San  Antonio,  the  Franciscan  historian, 
that  in  1735  the  islands  contained  but  837,182  souls. 
In  1800  Zuniga  estimates  the  population  at  1,561,251, 

In  the  nineteenth  century  greatly  improved  eco- 
nomic conditions,  due  to  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  bad  a  marked  effect  in 
the   multiplication   of   the   people.     In    1845   Fray 
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Miinuel  Buzeta  published  a  notable  work  entitled  a 
"Oeogrflphical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Dictionary 
f)£  the  Philippines,"  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tracted ; 

"We  have  already  seen  how,  in  the  last  years  of 
the  past  century  and  the  first  of  this  century,  the 
political  conditions  of  the  Philippines  presented  in 
twentj'-five  provinces,  1,523,221  souls  and  312,251 
tributes,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  population 
published  by  order  of  bis  excellency,  the  ayuntamieitto 
of  Manila,  this  population  was  increasing,  so  that  in 
1808  the  munber  of  souls  was  1,741.034;  in  1813 
to  1.933,331;  in  1815  to  2,052,092;  in  1817  to 
2,062,805;  in  1818  to  2,106,836. 

"Varioiia  data  which  we  have,  and  for  whose  exact- 
ness we  cannot  vouch,  give  in  1829  2,593,287,  and  in 
1833  a  population  of  3,153.290.  The  Guia  ile  Manila 
of  the  year  1840  presents  the  population  as  3,209,077 
and  compared  with  the  population  that  we  have  seen 
was  reported  in  1735.  it  would  appear  that  the  837,- 
182  souls  of  the  earlier  epoch  were  to  those  of  1840 
as  1  to  3j  a  proportion  which  represents  a  gHin  of  283 
per  cent,  in  one  hundred  and  five  years.  In  tlie  five 
years  since,  the  population  of  the  Philippines  had 
been  increasing  at  llie  rate  of  1.7  per  cent,  per  year, 
BO  that  in  1845  the  number  of  souls  was  3,488,258." 

In  the  fifty-eight  years  that  bavo  elapsed  since 
Buzeta's  enumeration  the  population  of  the  islands 
has  more  than  doubled.     Xo  doubt,  had  as  complete 
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a  eehsiis  b  that  of  IPOS  been  taktn  in  1897,  the 
fignri'in  w  Lilil  liuve  shown  a  IaFg:er  population  than 
ftt  pti'ni^nt.  Sincf  the  latter  year  the  people  have  been 
subject  to  the  effects  of  war,  destruction  of  industry, 
loss  of  (!!  tl<;  Eind  homes,  and.  uerhaps  most  eerioufl 
of  all    it)        ]cm,    -  tations  of  smalljxix 

and  cholera.     Doct'"'  aays  that  "the  tvm- 

oluai<iu  to  Im«  qrived  I'hriatian  Philippine 

popuhitio  I  iiultiplying  scaronly 

«XOeed('d  The  hope  of  buildiiij; 

Up  hvn>  I  ^nerationa  a  i>eo]>l« 

equal  ill  r  ourees  to  the  Japan- 

ese nt  ihi'  prrsi-m  uni^,  , — o  ..,<i  soom  illusory.  Given 
a  pn>lific  slock,  expanding  prosperity  and  commerce, 
and  favorable  political  conditions,  population,  as 
jm^i^l  by  a  hundred  Iiiatorieal  instances,  can  go  up 
by  leajia  and  IkmuhU.  I  believe  that  all  these  cou- 
ditiiuis  together  may  be  realized  here  in  the  Philip- 
pines. A  great  deal  depends  also  upon  ihe  mental 
attitude  of  the  people.  If  it  be  hopeful,  aspiring, 
cheered  by  increasing  gains  and  opportunities — then 
is  there  added  a  factor  of  the  utmost  consideration. 
Population  has  no  deadlier  enemy  than  despondency 
and  melancholia.  There  is  a  deep  wisdom  in  the  in- 
tentions of  the  American  Government  to  meet  more 
than  half  way  the  eager  ambitions  of  this  race." 
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fort.  The  latter  was  no  more  than  a  stockade 
strenpthencd  with  a  few  culverins.  The  Chinese  aa- 
saiiltcd  furiously  under  cover  of  a  shower  of  hand 
grenades  and  at  length  broke  into  the  enclosure. 
Here  the  most  desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting  oc- 
curred with  the  result  in  the  balance  for  a  time. 
Eventually  the  Chinese  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  Salcedo  followed  them  up  in  th?ir  retreat 
and  inflicted  hea\'y  loss  upon  thciii. 

Li  Ma  Hung  now  abandoned  the  attempt  to  take 
Manila,  but  determined  to  mnke  a  settlement  else- 
where. He  sailed  northward  along  the  coast  till  he 
arrived  at  the  mouth  fif  the  Agno,  up  which  for  a 
short  distance  he  took  his  vessel  and  debarked.  The 
natives  offered  no  opposition,  and  the  Chinese,  ex- 
pecting to  be  left  in  peace  by  the  Spaniards,  erected 
houses  and  a  pagoda. 

For  some  months  the  invaders  were  undisturbed, 
but  at  length  Salcedo,  having  collected  a  force  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  men-at-arms  and  six- 
teen hundred  well-armed  natives,  with  artillery,  came 
upon  the  Chinese  settlement  and  laid  siege  to  it.  For 
some  time  Li  Ma  Hung  held  out,  but  realizing  the 
hopelessness  of  his  situation,  took  advantage  of  an  op- 
portunity to  slip  out  of  the  river  with  his  fleet.  This 
manceuvre  necessitated  his  leaving  the  major  part  of 
his  troops  behind,  and  these,  having  no  further  in- 
centive for  fight,  fled  to  the  mountains.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  from  these  refugees  are  desceniled 


IjOMa  Chtihoh. 

This  is  one  of  Hit-  I'hurchps  that  were  originally  built 
with  an  eyp  to  dpfen-ip.  as  may  W  seen  from  the  high 
port-likp  windows  and  thick  walls.  It  was  the  f^ene 
of  hard  Hghling  in  the  Tagalog  Rebellion, 

FrOBi  Sivrfogr^ph  CopyriRht.  bv  I'ndcrwwHl  &  Underwood,  Nc*   York. 
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while  retaining  notnal  independence,  and  several  cam- 
pnigna  were  cnnduete<I  in  Mindanao  during  the  last 
twenty  jeara  of  Spanish  occiipancj  (if  the  Philip- 
pines. 

THE  BKTTISH   TAKE   MANtLA. 

In  nSi  England  declared  war  against  France  and 
Spain,  and  a  Eritish  fleet  was  despatched  to  the 
Philippines.  It  arrived  in  Septemher  of  that  year 
under  Admiral  Cornish,  with  General  Draper  in 
command  of  the  troops.  The  British  squadron 
anchored  in  Manila  Bay  and  two  officers  were  sent 
ashore  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city,  which  was 
refused.  The  entire  garrison  of  Manila  at  the  time 
consisted  of  six  hundred  soldiers  with  eighty  pieces 
of  artillers-,  whilst  the  British  force  numbered  three 
thousand  seamen,  fifteen  hundred  European  soldiers, 
and  about  a  thousand  Sipahis. 

Troops  were  landed  from  the  British  vessels  and  a 
siege  and  bombardment  of  the  city  commenced.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  attack  the  defenders  were  re- 
inforced by  five  thousand  native  troops,  with  whom 
an  assault  in  three  columns  upon  the  British  posi- 
tions was  made.  They  were  beaten  back  with  loss 
and  the  natives  dispersed  through  the  province.  On 
the  5th  of  October  the  British  troops  entered  the  walla 
of  the  city  and  upon  the  following  day  Manila  was 
given  up  by  the  Archbishop,  who  was  acting-Governor 
at  this  time.     By  the  terms  of  this  capitul'ition  the 
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entire  Archipelago  waa  surrendered  and  an  indemnity 
of  four  millions  of  dollars  was  agreed  npon.  The  day 
before  the  capitulation  a  judge  of  (he  Supreme  Court, 
named  Simon  de  Anda  y  Salazar,  escaped  in  a  native 
boat  and  fled  to  the  Province  of  Eulacan,  where  he 
proclaimed  himself  Governor-General,  and  affected' 
to  ignore  the  action  of  the  Archbishop.  Simon  de 
Anda  raised  troopa  among  the  natives  and  carried  on 
a  guerilla  war  until  the  British  evacuated  the  islands, 
which  they  did  early  in  1764. 

During  the  period  of  something  more  than  s  year 
of  British  occupancy,  Luzon  was  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  disturbance.  In  the  provinces  lawless- 
ness was  rampant  and  necessarily  unchecked.  It 
was  some  years  before  the  effects  of  this  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  administration  of  government  had 
subsided. 

The  most  notable  of  these  affairs  was  the  rising  in 
Ilocos  Sur  under  the  leadership  of  one  Diego  de 
Silan,  a  native  Christian.  The  city  of  Vigan  waa 
taken  and  sacked ;  the  friars  were  held  for  ransom 
and  the  surrounding  neighborhtwd  was  pillaged. 
Silan  made  bis  headquarters  at  Vigan  and  issued  a 
manifesto  in  which  he  declared  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  Captain-General  of  the  district  and  tliat  himself 
was  Ilis  Alcalde.  Silan  sent  a  messenger  to  Manila 
conveying  his  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  British  Governor  aeema 
to  have  appointed  him  Alcalde  Mai/or. 
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This  rebellion  was  only  suppressed  with  the  aaaas- 
ainatioD   of  Silan  in  May,   1763. 

The  Island  of  Luzon  was  not  pacified  until  1765, 
after  the  Spaniards  had  lost,  according  to  Zuniga,* 
seventy  of  their  countrymen  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  native  soldiers.  The  rebels  are  said,  by  the 
same  authority,  to  have  lost  ten  thousand  lives  in  these 
uprisings. 

The  conduct  of  Siraon  de  Anda  during  this  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  King,  and  a  few  years  aftenvards  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General.  His  first  act  was  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  all  who  had  opjjosed  him  in  hia  self- 
constitiited  authority  and  upon  others  with  whom  hia 
uncontrollable  temper  and  imperious  disposition  had 
brought  hira  in  conflict.  lie  imprisoned  several  mili- 
tary officers  and  officials,  and  others  he  sent  back  to 
Spain.  He  quarreled  wilh  the  clergy,  and  in  fact 
created  enemies  on  all  sides.  The  consequent  spirit 
of  unrest  and  hostility  to  the  Executive  spread  from 
Manila  to  the  provinces,  and  the  tenn  of  Anda,  which 
expired  with  bis  death  in  1776,  was  marked  by  a  num- 


*  "EstadlRino  de  lae  Islas  Flliplnas  o  mla  rioJPB  por  ente 
IjalB,  por  el  I'adre  Fr.  JoaqulD  iilartluez  de  Zunlga,  Augustino 
calzado,  PubUca  esta  obra  por  priiiiera  vez  exteasampDle 
anotdda,  W.  E.  Iletana.  Two  VoIh..  1893.  Althougb  writteu 
in  1S03  and  driLwn  upon  by  later  writers,  uotably  Buseta, 
this  valuable  t>ook  remained  In  manuscript  form  for  ninety 
years. 
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ber  of  riota  and  rebellioiia  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
isliind. 


UPaiSINOS    OF    THE    NATIVES. 

The  entire  period  of  Spanish  occupation  of  the 
Arcliipetag')  was  marked  by  revolutionary  movements 
and  iiprising;8  of  more  or  leas  gravity  in  different 
parts  of  the  islands.  Tliere  were  numerous  causes 
for  the  spirit  of  discontent  that  led  to  these  dis- 
turbances. Amongst  the  moat  important  may  be 
mentioned-  the  system  of  encomiendas;  conscrip- 
tion for  military  service ;  enforced  labor  for  the  Gov- 
ernment without  remuneration;  taxation  and  com- 
pulsory contributions  to  the  Church ;  tlie  conduct  of 
the  friars  and  their  exactions;  and  the  maladminia- 
tration  of  Spanish  minor  officials  in  the  provincefl. 
These  causes  led  through  many  minor  movements  of 
B  similar  character  in  a  gradually  rising  tide  of 
rebellion  to  the  Tagalog  outbreak  in  1896. 

In  1622  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Eohol  broke 
into  resistance  to  the  missionaries.  They  burned  sev- 
eral churches  and  otherwise  inflicted  damage  upon 
the  towns  Iiefore  they  were  subdued.  A  more  serious 
rising  in  17+i  in  the  same  island  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  ihe  tyranny  of  a  priest  who  ab- 
rogated to  himself  the  powers  of  a  magistrate  and 
caused  natives  to  be  confined  at  his  pleasure.  It 
seems  that  the  priest  had  ordered  the  body  of  a 
native   to  lie  unburied   until   it   decomposed.     The 
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brother  of  tlie  latter,  a  man  named  Dagohoy,  killed 
the  priest  in  revenge  and  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt. 

A  large  number  of  disaffected  natives  joined  the 
rebel,  and  the  band  maintained  its  independence  for 
thirty-five  years,  during  which  time  the  Government 
frequently  found  it  necessary  to  send  troops  against 
them.  Finally  Dagohoy  and  his  followers  surren- 
dered on  condition  of  receiving  a  full  pardon. 

Leyte  "was  the  scene  of  an  insurrection  in  1622, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  the  Governor  of  Cebu 
to  reinforce  the  local  Governor  with  forty  vessels  and 
troops  before  peace  could  l>e  restored.  In  1649  the 
Governor-General  decided  to  press  natives  of  Samar 
into  8er\'ice  at  the  Cavite  Arsenal.  The  result  was  a 
serious  uprising  under  a  native  named  Sumoroy,  The 
rebels  killed  a  priest  and  burned  several  churches 
before  they  took  to  the  hills.  This  outbreak  was  only 
crushed  with  difficulty  and  not  until  the  leader  had 
been  betrayed  by  some  of  his  own  people. 

The  riots  of  16i9  extended  to  other  provinces  for 
the  same  reason.  In  Albay  the  natives  rose ;  in  Mas- 
bate  Island  they  killed  a  Spanish  officer;  a  priest  waa 
murdered  in  Zamboanga ;  a  Spaniard  was  assassinated 
in  Cebu ;  and  several  Enropeans  lost  their  lives  in 
Caraga  and  Tiutnan.  In  16C0  the  natives  of  Pam- 
panga  and  Pangasinan  broke  into  revolt  as  the  result 
of  an  order  to  cut  timber  for  the  QovemmenL  The 
insurgents  formed  three  bodies  aggregating  upwards 
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of  ten  tbouaaud  armed  men  under  the  leaderaliip  of 
"King"  Malong.  IIocob  province  declared  for  the 
rebel  chief  and  furnished  him  with  a  body  of  recruits. 
Keinforcements  came  in  from  every  hand  until  Ma- 
long was  enabled  to  take  the  field  with  forty  thousand 
followers.  Against  this  formidable  uprising  the 
Spaniards  sent  several  detachments  of  troops  and  a 
flotilla  of  armed  vessels.  The  insurgents  were  routed 
at  all  points  and  their  leaders  hanged. 

In  1S23  a  body  of  native  troops,  headed  by  a  creoIe 
officer  named  Novales,  attempted  to  seize  the  capital 
and  subvert  the  Government.  In  1827  Cebu  and 
several  other  towns  of  the  island  were  the  scenes  of 
violent  outbreaks,  and  in  1844  the  Governor  of  Negros 
Island  was  killed  in  a  rising  due,  it  is  said,  to  the 
forced  employment  of  State  prisoners  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's private  account. 

WTiat  is  known  as  the  Cavite  Insurrection  occurred 
in.  1S72.  A  portion  of  the  native  troops  was  im- 
plicated in  this  affair.  They  took  possession  of  the 
Arsenal  expecting  to  be  supported  by  their  accom- 
plices in  Slanilaj  but  through  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  signal  for  the  uprising  the  plan  for  co- 
operation failed.  The  mutinous  soldiers  were  soon 
suppressed. 

For  alleged  complicity  in  this  affair  Doctor  Joseph 
Burgos  and  three  other  native  priests  were  executed 
and  several  native  clergy  and  laymen  were  banished 
from  the  coimtry.     The  victims  had  made  themselves 
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odious  to  the  Spanish  clergy  by  demanding  the  en- 
forcement of  the  enactments  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  would  have  required  the  friars  to  retire  from 
their  incumbencies  to  monastic  life. 

There  appears  to  be  evidence  that  the  friars  insti- 
gated the  Cavite  outbreak  with  a  view  to  inculpating 
the  native  priests. 
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Birth  of  the  Katipiman— Tbe  Patriot  oC  the  Philippluca — 
The  Tagal  Itebelliou— War  with  the  United  Stdtes— The 
Treaty  of  Paris— The  Form  of  Spauisti  AduilnistrBtion-^ 
The  Eneouienderos — Tiie  AlenldeH — The  Provincial  Gov- 
prnors — Mtinidiml  OlflcinlB — The  A  uilencl  a  ^Inadequate 
Reforins — The  Jutticiul  System — The  TardlnesB  of  Legal 
Procesaea. 

The  seventy  of  the  Gbveminent  in  meting  out  pun- 
ishment to  those  suspected  of  implication  in  the  Oa- 
vite  disturbniice  had  a  deep  and  lasting  effect  niMjn  the 
natives.  They  knew  that  it  was  dne  to  the  insistence 
of  the  friars,  who  had  by  this  time  established  so 
complete  an  influence  over  the  civil  authorities  that 
the  former  were  justly  held  responsible  for  most  of  the 
abuses  under  which  the  people  suffered.  The  eccle- 
siastics were  the  open  opponents  of  reform,  and  from 
the  inception  of  the  Colony  had  thwarted  most  move- 
ments in  that  direction,  whether  emanating  from  the 
local,  or  the  national,  government.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  Spanish  regime  in  the  islands,  the  friars  had 
become  fully  aware  of  the  widespread  hatred  for  them- 
selves, which  existed  among  all  classes  of  the  natives. 
The  knowledge  seems  to  have  goaded  them  to  a 
greater  display  of  arrogance  and  to  wholesale  repris- 
als against  all  whom  they  knew  or  auspcctcd  to  be 
inimical, 

u  (  Ifll  ) 
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'  Freemasonry  had  been  introduced  to  the  Philip- 
pines about  ten  years  before  the  Oavitc  outbrwik. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  everywhere  opposed 
to  secret  societies,  and  to  the  Freemasons  most  of  all. 

BIETII   OF  THE  [PUSAX, 

The  Insular  lodges  soon  turned  into  political  oi^ 
ganizations,  snd  thus  incnrred  the  extra  antagonism 
of  the  priestft.  The  majority  of  those  executed,  and 
those  exiled,  on.  account  of  the  Cavite  insurrection 
were  members  of  the  Masonic  body.  Out  of  the  Free- 
masons grew  A  number  of  independent  societies,  each 
more  radical  than  its  predecessors,  culminating  in  the 
Katipunan.  The  members  of  this  order  were  Tagals, 
mostly  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  people;  deter- 
mined, desperate  men,  who  had  nothing  but  their  lives 
to  lose.  Their  purpose  was  "to  redeem  the  Philip- 
pines from  its  tyrants,  the  friars,  and  to  found  a 
communistic  republic."  In  1896  the  Katipnnan  prob- 
ably munbcTcd  about  fifty  thousand  members.  It  was 
the  inciting  factor  in  the  Tagal  Eehellion  and  the 
backbone  of  the  movement. 

In  1895  and  169C  the  authorities  adopted  the  most 
severe  measures  to  suppress  the  Katipunan,  with  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  effect  to  that  intended.  The  friars, 
who  often  acted  in  the  capacity  of  detectives  for  the 
civil  power,  caused  the  deportation  of  great  numbers 
of  suspects. 

Without  entertaining  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
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in  the  broader  senap,  tlie  Tagal  has  always  evinced 
strong  attachment  to  the  soil  and  no  penalty,  short  of 
death,  could  be  more  severe  than  exile  from  hi  a 
native  village. 

Sawyer*  says :  "The  greatest  and  the  best -founded 
complaint  of  the  natives  against  the  priests  was  that 
whoever  displeased  them,  either  in  personal  or  money 
matters,  was  liable  to  l>e  denounced  to  the  authorities 
aa  a  filibuster,  and  to  be  torn  from  home  and  family 
and  deported  to  some  distant  and  probably  unhealthy 
spot,  there  to  reside  at  his  own  cost  for  an  indefinite 
time  by  arbitrary  authority,  without  process  of  law. 
Such  a  punishment,  euphoniously  termed  'forced  resi- 
dence.' sometimes  involved  the  death  of  the  exile  and 
always  caused  heavy  expense,  as  a  pardon  could  not  be 
obtained  without  bribing  some  one." 

THE  PATRIOT  OF  THE  PIIILIrPINES. 

The  most  notable  victim  of  this  system  of  lawless 
persecution  was  Rizal,  the  hero  patriot  of  the  Philip- 
pines, who  suffered  deportation,  and  ultimately  death, 
as  a  result  of  the  machinations  of  the  friars. 

Jose  Rizal  y  Mercado  was  bom  abont  the  year 
18fi5,  at  Calaraba,  in  Laguna  Province.  His  father, 
a  Filipino  of  some  means,  was  able  and  anxious  to 
afford  him  all  possible  facilities  for  acquiring  a  lib- 
eral education,  especially  after  the  boy  bad  displayed 
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unusual  lent  and  application  under  the  inatruotion 
of  the  Jceuits  at  Manila.  He  was  sent  t"  the  Uni- 
versity of  ^{adrid,  from  which  he  secured  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Philosophy.  Later  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  Paris  and  at  various  Ger- 
man universities,  not  w 
the  socialistic  ideas  tl 
at  the  time.  The  u 
land  was  the  subject 
he  pondered  deeply 
ancc  from  the  t}"- 
nor  at  any  late: 
bored  any  treasonaoii 


hibing  something  of 
?d  those  institutions 
dition  of  his  native 
:>nstant  concern,  and 
ohlem  of  its  deliver- 
■iars,  Neither  then, 
appear  to  have  har- 
against  the  Spanish  ' 
Government.  Indeed,  his  last  voluntary  act  was  an 
exhibition  of  loyalty.  Bnt  in  his  early  years  he  be- 
came firmly  convinced  that  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  Philippines  depended  upon  its  freedom  from  (ho 
domination  of  the  friars,  and  be  was  ready  to  support 
any  movement  having  that  object  in  view. 

During  Doctor  Itizal's  stay  in  Germany  he  pub- 
lished a  romance  entitled  "Noli  me  tangcre,"  in 
which  the  priests  of  the  Philippines  were  depicted  in 
an  unattractive  light  and  their  worst  practices  ex- 
posed. This  was  followed,  by  another  political  novel 
on  somewhat  similar  lines.  The  books  were  written 
in  Spanish  and  were  doubtless  widely  read  amongst 
the  class  which  was  held  up  to  odium  in  them. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  islands,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  these  works,  Rizal  further  excited  the 
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enmity  of  ilie  ecclesiastical  body  by  disputing  the 
title  of  the  Dominican  Order  to  certain  lands  wliich 
they  occupied  in  hia  native  town.  He  also  allied  hiin- 
self  with  other  patriots  of  similar  disposition  and 
founded  the  "Liga  Filipina,"  a  secret  society,  most 
of  the  niembera  of  which  were  Freemasons,  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  their  program  was  the  "expulsion  of 
the  friars,  and  confiscation  of  their  estates." 

At  length  it  became  patent  to  Itizal  that  his  safety 
depended  npon  leaving  the  country.  lie  returned  to 
Europe,  and  during  his  absence  his  relatives  and  the 
chief  families  of  Calamba  were  evicted  without  notice 
or  compensation  from  the  holdings  they  rented  from 
the  religious  order. 

In  1893  Kizal  took  up  his  residence  in  Hong 
Kong  with  the  inteution  of  following  his  profession. 
He  appears  to  have  received  the  assurance  of  the 
Governor-General,  through  the  Spani.sh  Consul,  that 
he  might  return  to  the  Philippines  with  confidence  as 
to  his  personal  safety.  It  is  hanlly  probable  that 
without  some  such  guarantee  he  would  have  ven- 
tured to  land  openly  at  the  capital  and  less  probable 
that  he  would  have  included  in  hia  luggage  revolu- 
tionary literature.  However,  he  was  immediately 
arrested  upon  the  charge  that  the  Custom  House  of- 
ficers had  discovered  seditious  proclamations  amongst 
hia  effects. 

Rizal  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  an  indefinite  term 
of  "enforced   residence"    at  Dapitan,   on   the  nortli 
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shore  of  Mindanao  Island.  In  July,  1896,  he  peti- 
tioned the  Governor-General  to  be  permitted  to  go 
to  Cuba  and  serve  the  Government  as  an  army  doc- 
tor. His  request  was  granted,  and  he  proceeded  lo 
Manila,  arriving,  by  unfortunate  chance,  just  as  the 
liebelHon  broke  out.  Kre  this  the  name  o£  Rizal  had 
become  a  power  with  his  countrymen,  and  his  exile 
had  strenghtened,  rather  than  relaxed,  his  hold  upon 
their  memories  and  afTeetions.  Emilio  Aguinaldo  had 
not  yet  come  into  the  public  view,  and  there  was 
at  this  time  no  Filipino  whose  influence  over  the 
masses  could  have  been  as  great  as  that  of  Kizal. 
His  presence  in  the  capital  at  this  juncture  excited 
the  apprehension  of  the  authorities  and  he  was  shipped 
to  Sjjain  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

In  view  of  succeeding  events  it  is  well  to  note  that 
Rizal  carried  commendatory  letters  from  Governor- 
General  Blanco  to  the  Minister  of  ^'ar  and  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Colonies.  They  were  similar  in  strain 
and  recited  that:  "I  recommend  to  you  with  real  in- 
terest Ur.  Jose  liizal,  who  leaves  for  the  Peninsula 
to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  as 
volunteer  army  doctor  in  Cuba.  His  conduct  during 
the  four  years  he  has  been  in  exile  in  Dapitan  has 
been  exemplary,  and  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more 
worthy  of  pardon  and  benevolence,  liocause  he  is  in 
no  way  associated  with  the  extravagant  attempts 
which  we  are  now  deploring,  neither  in  conspiracy 
nor  in  the  secret  societies  which  have  been  formed." 
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Had  he  ■wished,  Kiznl  might  have  left  the  steamer  at 
Singapore  as  hia  companion  and  fellow-patriot  Rojas 
did. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Barcelona,  Rizal  was  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Montjuich.  Charges 
had  been  formulated  against  hira  hj  his  relentless 
enemies,  the  frlara,  and  cableil  to  the  anthoritiea  in 
Spain.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1896  Kizal,  a  closely 
guarded  state  prisoner,  was  handed  over  to  the  Insular 
jurisdiction.  Bj  this  time  Blanco,  whose  humanity 
and  sense  of  justice  woidd  at  least  have  prevented 
the  jndieial  murder  of  Rizal,  had  been  recalled  at  the 
behest  of  the  ewlesiasticnl  party.  Polavieja  was  at 
the  head  of  tlie  Insular  Ooveniment  and  the  country 
was  under  martial  law. 

liizal  was  hastily  brought  before  a  court-martial 
on  the  charges  of  aedilion  and  rebellion.  The  testi- 
mony adduced  by  the  prosecution  was  of  the  iHmsiest 
character,  and  was  am]>ly  refuted  by  Rizal,  who  con- 
ducted his  own  defense  with  ability  and  eloquence. 
Considering  the  fact  that  he  had  been  virtually  a 
state  prisoner  for  close  upon  five  years  and  that  it 
was  physically  impossible  for  him  to  have  taken  any 
active  part  in  the  rebellion,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  charges  conld  have  been  substantiated.  Neverthe- 
less, Rizal  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  shot 
The  execution  was  carried  out  on  the  last  day  of  tlie 
year  1806. 

The  death  of  Ktzal  was  one  of  several  similar  acta 
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in  wliich  the  priests  allowed  their  hatred  to  get  the 
better  of  their  judgment,  and  brought  upon  theniselvea 
a  copious  harvest  of  vengeance.  The  affair  created  a 
more  profoimd  impression  upon  the  Filipinos  than 
even  the  execution  of  Doctor  Burgos. 

THE    TAOAL   REBELLION. 

In  August,  IS','6,  the  smouldering  fire  of  discon- 
tent burst  into  flamo.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Tagal  Rebellion,  General  Blanco,  the  Governor- 
General,  had  hut  fifteen  hundred  European  troops 
and  six  thousand  native  auxiliaries  at  his  command. 
Of  the  former  only  aeven  hundred  were  in  Manila  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  latter  was  doubtful.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  General  was  forced  to  confine  his 
operations  to  the  defense  of  the  city,  around  which 
several  skirmishes  took  place  during  the  first  few 
months  following  the  inception  of  the  rebellion. 
Meanwhile  the  rebels  were  making  good  use  of  the 
respite.  They  estj\blbhed  their  headquarters  in 
Imua,  of  the  province  of  Cavite,  which  became  the 
most  imi>ortant  center  of  the  rebellion. 

In  November  Blanco  had  received  from  Spain  ad- 
ditions to  his  force,  which  brought  the  European  con- 
tingent up  to  ten  thousand,  and  he  began  to  extend 
his  operations,  hut  he  was  recalled  before  any  con- 
siderable headway  bad  been  made  against  the  insur- 
rection. 

In    the    meantime    the    prisons    of    Manila    were 
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crowded  with  natives  suspectpd  of  sympathy  with 
the  insurgents.  All  pnwess  of  law  was  disregarded 
in  their  arrests,  and  their  disposition  hy  court-martial 
was  equally  snimnary.  This  military  tribunal  ia 
strongly  suspected  of  extortion  in  colhision  with  some 
of  the  civil  authorities,  Iltindreds  of  the  wealthi- 
est natives  and  mestizoa  of  Manila  were  brought  be- 
fore it  and  many  of  them  are  known  to  have  pur- 
chased their  release,  in  some  instances  only  to  go 
through  the  process  again  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Ship- 
loads of  prisoners  were  consigned  to  the  Caroline 
Islands,  Fernando  Po,  Ceuta,  and  other  penal  colo- 
nies. The  Manila  volunteers  were  allowed  to  make 
domiciliary  searches  without  warrant  and  to  perpe- 
trate the  worst  kind  of  outrages  upon  native  resi- 
dents of  both  sexes.  Numbers  of  suspects  were  exe- 
cuted without  trial  and  not  a  few  were  tortured  so 
that  Ihey  became  cripples  for  life.  In  fact,  the  acts 
of  officials  during  this  reign  of  terror  equaled  the 
deeds  of  the  Inquisition  at  its  worst. 

In  Ileeember,  lilanco  was  succeeded  by  Gteneral 
Potavieja,  who  brought  with  him  two  thousand  freah 
troops  and  who  was  rapidly  reinforced  until  the  num- 
ber of  European  soldiers  under  his  command 
amounted  to  twenty-eight  thousand. 

Several  engagements  were  fought  with  the  result 
that  the  insui^nt  forces  in  Cavite  were  dispersed 
after  fifty-two  days  of  hard  and  continuous  fighting. 
The  scene  of  the  insurrection  now  shifted  to  the  north 
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of  Manila.  During  the  operationB  in  Cavite  a  hnlf- 
caste  named  Llaneraa  liad  raised  n  body  of  a  few 
thousand  in  the  provinces  of  Painpanga  aud  liulacan 
and  had  contrived  to  withstand  the  Spanish  force 
sent  against  him.  Ho  was  now  joined  by  Aguinaldo 
with  the  remnant  of  the  rebel  army  from  the  south. 
Immediately  following  the  junction  of  the  two  chiefs 
the  area  of  rel)ollion  spread  over  tlie  provinces  of 
Pangaainan,  Zambales,  Nneva  Ecija,  Tarlae,  and 
Hocos.  Meanwhile  General  Polavieja  had  retired  on 
account  of  failing  liealth  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  General  Primo  de  Rivera. 

In  July,  1897,  the  rebels  cireiilated  a  proclamation 
in  which  was  set  forth  their  demands  as  follows: 

1.  Expulsion  of  the  friars  and  restitution  to  the 
townships  of  the  lands  which  the  friars  have  ap- 
propriated, dividing  incumbencies  held  by  them,  as 
well  as  the  episcopal  sees,  equally  between  Peninsular 
and  Insular  secular  priesta. 

2.  Spain  must  concede  to  ns,  as  she  has  to  Cuba, 
Parliamentary  representation,  freedom  of  the  press, 
toleration  of  all  religious  sects,  laws  coramou  with 
hers,  and  administrative  economic  autonomy. 

3.  Equality  in  treatment  and  pay  between  Peninsu- 
lar and  Insular  civil  servants. 

4.  Restitution  of  all  lands  appropriated  by  the 
friars  to  the  townships,  or  to  the  original  oi^-ners,  or, 
in  default  of  finding  such  owners,  the  State  is  to  put 
them  up  to  public  auction  in  small  lota  of  a  value 
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TFiUim  the  reach  of  all  aud  pajnblc  within  four 
yeara>  the  same  aa  the  present  State  lands. 

5.  Abolition  of  the  Govemiuent  authoriliea'  powers 
to  banish  citizens,  aa  well  as  all  unjust  measures 
against  Filipinos ;  legal  equality  for  all  persons, 
whether  Peninsular  or  Insular  under  the  civic  as  well 
as  the  Penal  Code. 

The  conflict  dragged  on  without  prospect  of  tei^ 
minatioQ.  Each  day  made  it  more  clear  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that,  even  if  the  rebels  failed  to  make  any 
headway,  they  could  at  least  Iiold  out  indefinitely.  In 
this  dilemma  General  Rivera  decided  to  resort  to 
diplomacy.  He  employed  a  Filipino,  named  Pedro 
Patcmo,  to  open  negotiations  wiih  the  insurgent 
chiefs.  After  pourparlers  extending  over  three  or 
four  months  the  Pacio  de  Biac-na-bato  was  signed, 
December  14,  1807,  between  Emilio  Agninaldo  and 
other  chiefs,  representing  the  rebels,  and  Pedro  A. 
Patemo,  as  attorney  for  the  Captain-General.  The 
terms  of  this  agreement  remain  in  dispute.  The 
insurgents,  whilst  charging  the  Spaniards  with  bad 
faith  in  the  matter,  never  published  anything  pur- 
porting to  be  a  literal  copy  of,  or  extract  from, 
the  compact.  The  Spaniards  have  always  claimed 
that  the  monetary  consideration  was  the  only  one 
conceded.  The  insnrgents  have  persistently  main- 
tained that  reforms  and  a  general  amnesty  were  con- 
ditions of  their  surrender,  and  it  seems  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  latter  at  least  must  have  been  promised 
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to  tticra.  It  13  a  singular  fact  tliat  the  originals  of 
this  treaty  havo  never  seen  the  light.  The  moat  likely 
hyjxithesis  appears  to  be  that  ilie  Governor-General 
cunningly  inserted  a  clause  to  the  advantage  of  the 
rebel  leaders  which  they  dared  not  divulge  to  their 
followers,  and  that  the  Spaniards,  having  broken  their 
part  of  the  compact,  were  equally  concerned  in  keep- 
ing the  details  of  it  secret. 

The  insui^ents  gave  Up  their  arms  and  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1S97,  Aguinaldo  and  thirty-four  other 
leaders  embarked  for  Hongkong.  One  instalment, 
representing  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  promised,  was  all  that  the  insurant  leaders 
ever  received.  A  wholesale  persecution  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  rel>ellion  followed  the  surrender 
and  many  executions  took  place. 

WAB    -WITH    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

War  was  declared  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  on  the  23d  of  April,  1898.  In  Manila  prepara- 
tions were  made  in  feverish  hasle  to  withstand  the 
American  fleet  which  was  known  to  be  at  Hongkong. 
The  defenses  of  the  city  were  in  a  lamentably  deficient 
state.  The  land  batteries  were  short  of  their  comple- 
ment of  gims  and  such  as  were  mounted  were  out- 
of-date  and  encrusted  with  mst.  Material  for  con- 
structing mines  was  lacking  and  the  torpedoes  on  hand 
proved  to  be  defective  and  useless.  Augusti.  who  had 
succeeded  Rivera  as  Governor-General,  issued  a  bom- 
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bastic  proclamation  iu  wliidi  be  chnracterizetl 
Americana  as  a  composition  of  '"all  the  social 
cences,"  and  declared  their  squadron  to  he  '"mi 
by  foreignera  possessing  neither  instruction  nor  dia- 
cipline,"  He  sought  to  lull  the  apprehensions  of 
the  citizena  with  this  assuring  declaration:  "The  ag- 
gressors shall  not  profane  the  tombs  of  your  fathers, 
they  shall  not  gratify  their  lustful  passions  at  the  cost 
of  your  wives'  and  daughters'  honor,  or  appropriate 
the  property  that  your  industry  has  accumulated  as  a 
provision  for  your  old  age.  No  I  they  sliall  not  per- 
petrate any  of  the  crimes  inspired  by  their  wickedness 
and  covetousness  because  your  valor  and  patriotism 
will  suffice  to  punish  and  abase  the  people  who  ex- 
terminated the  natives  of  North  America  instead  of 
bringing  to  them  tho  life  of  civilization  and  progress," 
The  American  fleet  entered  Manila  Bay  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  the  first,  and  foimd 
the  Spanish  squadron  ranged  round  the  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cavitc.  The  Spaniards,  under  Admiral 
Montojo,  displayed  the  titmoat  bravery,  but  they  were 
completely  outmatched,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  every 
one  of  their  vessels  was  either  destroyed  or  disabled. 
Admiral  Dewey's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Manila 
met  with  a  refusal,  but  Cavite  was  evacuated  and  the 
Americana  took  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  forts. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Spaniards  might  easily 
have  been  shelled  out  of  Manila,  but  in  that  case 
they  would  most  assuredly  have  been  massacred  by 
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the  insurgents,  large  bodies  of  -whom  hemmed  the  city 
in  on  all  sides,  for  Admiral  Uewej  had  neither  troops 
to  hold  the  capital  nor  to  overpower  the  rebels  in  case 
of  a  conflict  with  them.  Throughout  the  succeeding 
operations  not  the  least  difficult  task  of  the  American 
commanders  lay  in  preventing  the  Spaniards  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

Believing  that  Aguinaldo  might  be  usefully  era- 
ployed  in  controlling  the  insurgents,  Admiral  Dewey 
had  brought  him  from  Hongkong  and  he,  with  other 
leaders,  was  now  landed  and  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  With  thirty  thousand  rebel  troopa 
Aguinaldo  laid  siege  to  Manila,  whilst  the  American 
squadron  blockaded  the  port.  For  three  months,  and 
until  the  arrival  of  the  American  generals  with  rein- 
forcements, Aguinaldo's  force  contrived  to  repel  all 
sorties  from  Manila  and  to  cut  the  city  off  from  out- 
side comraimication.  In  the  provinces  the  Spaniards 
were  almost  everywhere  defeated  and  large  numbera 
were  taken  prisoner.  By  the  middle  of  June  two- 
thirds  of  Luzon  was  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels, 
and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  Aguinaldo  summoned 
deputies  to  a  congress  and  formed  what  was  called 
the  Kevolutionary  Government,  This  body  admin- 
istered a  large  portion  of  the  island,  maintained  order, 
and  collected  taxes.  Upon  the  12th  of  August,  189S, 
the  Protocol  providing  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
in  Washington.     Upon  the  night  of  the  same  date  the 
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These  are  typical  full-blooded  Tagalp  in  the  univtTsal 
i-nptiinif  iif  tho  bpt.ter  okss.  The  portraits  arc  those  of 
two  school-teachers. 
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Spniiiarils  made  an  attack  in  force  upon  tlie  American 
lines  without  the  city  and  some  hours  of  fierce  fight- 
ing ensued.  On  the  following  day  the  comhined  land 
and  sea  forces  of  the  Americana,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  insurgent  army,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  city.  About  mid-day  Manila  surrendered  and 
terms  of  capitulation  were  negotiated  between  Gen- 
eral Greene  and  General  Jaudenes,  the  rhetorical 
Auguati  having  fled  aboard  a  German  cruiser  before 
the  cessation  of  fighting.  The  articles  of  capitula- 
tion included  the  surrender  of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago. 

Previous  to  the  attack  upon  the  capital  the  Amer- 
ican commander  instructed  Agiiinaldo  that  his  troops 
would  not  he  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  the 
prohibition  was  continned  in  force  after  Manila  fell. 
A  few  days  later  a  provisional  agrcoracnt  was  entered 
into,  by  the  terms  of  which  Ibe  Americana  retained 
jurisdiction  over  Manila  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts whilst  the  rest  of  the  island  remained  under 
the  control  of  the  Revolutionary  Government. 

Aguinaldo  selected  Malolos  for  the  temporary  cap- 
ital of  the  insurgent  government,  and  a  Congress 
convened  there  on  tho  15th  of  September.  Pedro  A. 
Patemo  was  elected  President  and  Deputies  Legardo 
and  Oearapo  were  elected  Vice-President  and  Secre- 
tary respectively.  One  of  the  first  decrees  of  this 
Congress  imposed  compulsory  military  service  upon 
every  ablc-l>odicd  Filipino  over  the  age  of  eighteen. 
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Aguinaldo  wbs  retained  in  the  position  of  Gpneralia- 
Binio  with  n  salarj  of  $2.^,000  and  an  allowance  of 
$50,000  for  expenses.  The  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
gress indicate  that  its  memliers  confidently  expected 
that  the  independence  of  the  Philippines  ivonid  be 
a  proviuinn  of  the  pending  treaty  of  peace,  or  follow 
their  cession  to  the  United  States. 

THE  TREATY  OF    PAK13. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  was  signed  at  Paris  by  the  reapectivo 
commissioners  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1898, 
and  rntifipd  hy  (heir  gnrcrnments  a  few  months  later. 
Spain  agreed  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  in  consideration  of  receiving  $20,- 
000,000.  Article  8  of  the  Treaty  declares  that  "the 
abandonment  and  cession  stipulated  shall  in  no  way 
affect  the  property  and  rights  accorded  by  custom  or 
law  to  the  peaceful  holders  of  goods  of  any  sort 
in  the  provinces,  cities,  public  or  private  establish- 
ments, civil  or  ecclesiastical  corporations,  or  any  other 
collectively  which  has  any  legal  right  to  acquire  goods, 
or  rights  in  the  ceded  or  abandoned  territories,  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  rights  and  properties  of  indi- 
viduals of  every  nationality  whatsoever," 

Article  9  recites  that  "Spanish  subjects  bom  in  the 
Peninsula  and  resident  in  the  territories,  the  sover- 
eignty of  which  Spain  abandons,  or  cedes,  may  remain 
in,  or  go  away  from,  those  territories  and  still  hold. 
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in  either  case,  their  property  rights  as  well  as  the 
right  to  sell,  or  dispose  of,  the  real  estate,  or  its 
produce.  They  sliall  also  have  the  right  to  follow 
their  trades,  or  professions,  subjeet  to  the  laws  affect- 
ing all  other  foreigners." 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  grief  and  anger  with 
which  the  Filipinos  learned  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  Apparently  ihc  friars  were  as  iirmly 
entrenched  na  ever.  The  Americans  had  given  them 
a  title  to  the  lands  which  the  natives  protested  had 
heen  stolen  from  their  riglitfnl  owners.  Their  arch- 
enemy with  whom  tliey  had  sinigglcd  for  many  years 
appeared  to  have  the  support  of  the  powerful  Gov- 
omraent  of  the  United  States,  for  no  intimation  of 
the  idtimate  action  of  the  American  authorities  in 
the  disposition  of  the  friars'  lands  had  as  yet  been 
given. 

The  insurgent  leaders  were  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  turn  of  evenis,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  had  no  little  ground  for  their  discontent.  The 
money  wliich  ihey  had  received  from  the  Spanish 
Government  ($400,000)  as  a  condition  of  surrender 
in  IPO",  had  been  carefully  husbanded  for  the  future 
Btniggle  that  they  anticipated  ami  had  been  expended 
in  their  operations  supporting  the  American  invasion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  someone,  who  they  had  reason 
to  suppose  was  authorized  to  speak  for  the  American 
Government,  had  assured  the  Junta  Palriotica  in 
Hongkong  that  they  might  look  for  the  independence 
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of  the  Philippinea  to  follow  Air 
wresting  tlie  islflnds  from  Spain.  The  expectations 
of  the  Filipinos  were  atrengtLencd  hy  Admiral 
Dewey's  action  in  hringing  Agiiiiialdo  and  his  lieu- 
tenants to  Manila  in  an  American  war  vessel;  in 
supplying  tiem  with  firms ;  and  in  employing  them 
in  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  services  rendered  by 
the  insurgents  during  the  three  months  that  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  lay  in  Manila  Bay,  quite  unable  for  lack 
of  troops  to  take  advantage  of  the  naval  victory, 
should  not  be  lightly  estimated.  Even  after  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements  from  America,  the  revolution- 
ary forces  afforded  valuable  assistance  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  city  and  afterwards  in  holding  the  island 
and  maintaining  order. 

To  have  granted  independence  to  the  Philippinea 
at  that  time  would  have  been  to  visit  the  people  with 
a  greater  misfortune  than  a  continuance  of  the  rule 
of  the  friars,  and  it  is  well  that  the  American  Gov- 
emiiicnt  did  not  entertain  either  idea.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  both  policy  and  justice  de- 
manded prompt  and  substantial  recognition  of  the 
Her\'ice3  of  the  leaders  in  the  Filipino  reljellion.  Had 
this  been  done  it  is  probable  that  Aguinaldo  and  hia 
companions  could  have  been  induced  to  lay  down  Iheir 
arms  and  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  American 
Government.  That  they  continued  the  contest  for 
the  possession  of  their  country^a  contest  in  which 
they  had  already  sacrificed  fifty  thousand  lives^ia 
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not  to  their  discredit.  Senator  Hoar,  addressing 
Congress  on  the  subject,  said:  "Mr.  President,  there 
is  oue  mode  by  which  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  could  establish  the  truth  of  the  charges  as  to 
their  degradation  and  incapacity  for  self-government 
which  have  been  made  by  the  advocates  of  Imperalism 
in  this  debate,  and  that  mode  is  by  submitting  tamely 
and  without  resistance  to  the  United  States." 

There  had  been  serious  friction,  bordering  at  times 
upon  open  rupture,  between  the  American  and  in- 
surgent troops  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
fonuer,  but  it  was  not  nntil  February,  1899,  that 
the  ill-advised  and  hopeless  armed  opposition  of  the 
Filipinos  to  the  United  States  Government  began.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  responsibility  for  the 
immediate  outbreak.  Each  side  accused  the  other 
of  undue  precipitancy  and  a^ravation,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  of  little  consequence. 

The  subjugation  of  the  insuiTecfos  was  accom- 
plished under  exlrenie  difficulties.  The  native  troops 
maintained  a  guerilla  war  for  years,  retreating  to 
the  moimtains,  or  the  jungle,  when  pressed,  and  only 
attacking  in  overwhelming  numbers.  The  capture  of 
Agiiinaldo  broke  Ihe  back  of  the  resistance,  and  al- 
though a  few  armed  bodies  remained  at  large  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission was  able  to  certify  on  September  the  11th, 
1902,  that  "The  recently  existing  insurrection  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  has  ceased  and  a  condition  of 
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general  and  complete  peace  has  been  establiahed 
therein."  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  sketch  in 
outline  the  system  of  administration  under  the  Span- 
iards. We  shall  thereby  gain  some  idea  of  tlie  task 
which  was  presented  to  the  American  (Jovemment 
upon  taking  over  the  islands,  the  extent  of  its  achieve- 
ment Mp  to  the  present,  and  the  difficulties  yet  to  be 
overcome. 

THE  FOBU  OF  SFAN18U  ADMINI3TKAT10N. 

The  supreme  bead  of  the  Spanish  administration 
of  the  Philippines  was  the  governor-general.  The 
commission  of  Legaapi  authorized  him  to  exercise 
judicial  functions,  to  "hear,  examine,  and  decide  any 
civil,  or  criminal  suit,  and  to  administer  over  civil 
and  criminal  justice,  in  company  with  the  officers  of 
justice  who  may  be  appointed."  For  many  years 
the  judiciary  formed  a  part  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment and  always  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  its  actions. 

The  governor-general  waa  invested  with  despotic 
powers.  He  might  remove  any  official  at  will,  and 
expel  any  person  from  the  islands.  On  the  other 
hand,  unless  these  powers  were  exercised  in  i 
ance  with  the  will  of  Ihe  priests,  the  goven 
eral's  tenure  of  office  was  likely  to  be 
so  if  be  endeavored  to  suppress  the  t 
malfeasance  of  the  civil  officials.  The  ten 
of  the  governor-general  was  three  years,  « 
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of  $40,000  per  annum,  and  liberal  allowances.  This, 
like  ail  other  appointments  in  the  Philippines,  was 
anbject  to  wire-pulling  and  bribery  in  Madrid.  Dur- 
ing later  years  all  the  eivil  posts  in  the  islands  were 
syatematically  fanned  by  the  members  of  the  Cortes 
and  other  influential  persons  at  the  Spanish  capital. 

THE  ENCOMENDEE08, 

As  the  country  yielded  to  the  Spaniards  it  was 
divided  into  provinpea  and  military  districts  and 
these  in  their  turn  into  encomUndas,  patterned  after 
the  reparlimetUos  of  Spanish  America.  The  holders 
of  these  sections  of  territory  collected  the  Govern- 
ment tribute  and  as  mufh  else  as  they  could  exact 
from  the  natives  on  their  own  account.  They  prac- 
tically held  the  trihutos  in  slavery  and  subjected  them 
to  the  grossest  cruelties.  Bishop  Salazar  wrote  to 
the  King  in  1583  regarding  the  encomenderos,  "They 
collect  tribute  from  children,  old  men,  and  slaves, 
and  many  remain  immarried  because  of  the  tribute, 
while  others  kill  their  children.  .  .  .  But  the 
end  is  not  hero,  but  in  tlie  manner  of  collecting,  for, 
if  the  cJiief  does  not  give  them  as  much  gold  as  they 
demand,  or  does  not  pay  for  as  many  Indians  as 
they  say  there  are,  they  crucify  the  unfortunate  chief, 
or  put  his  head  in  the  stocks,  ,  .  ,  What  the 
encomendero  does  after  having  collected  his  tribute 
in  the  manner  stated  is  to  return  home  and  for  an- 
other year  he  neither  sees  nor  hears  of  them.     He 
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takes  no  more  account  of  them  than  if  they  were  deer 
until  the  next  year,  when  the  same  thing  occurs." 
There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  sev- 
eral of  the  encomenderos  fell  victims  to  the  wrath  of 
the  miserable  tribuios. 

TUB   ALCALDES. 

The  encomenderos  were  succeeded  by  alcaldes, 
whose  rule  was  less  iiihuinan  only  because  greater 
restraint  was  placed  upon  them.  They  had  not,  like 
their  predecessors,  the  right  to  the  fniita  of  the  na- 
tives' toil,  but  they  enjoyed  the  ''induUo  de  comerc'io" 
or  privilege  of  trading.  This  indulgence  was  never 
intended  to  act  aa  a  restriction  upon  the  operations 
of  the  nativea,  but  the  alcaldes  made  it  the  medium 
for  exercising  a  virtual  monop<ily  and  forced  the  na- 
tives to  conduct  all  their  transactions  with  them. 

The  office  of  alcalde  carried  with  it  a  salary  of 
$300  a  year  and  upwards.  From  this  sum,  however, 
taxes  were  deducted  and  the  annual  fee  for  the  iV 
dulto,  which  usually  amounted  to  nearly  as  much  as 
the  entire  salary.  Nevertheless  the  office  of  alcalde 
was  much  sought  after  and  high  prices  were  paid  for 
the  appointment,  llazorca  stated,  in  1S40,  that: 
"There  are  candidates  up  to  the  grade  of  Brigadier 
who  relinquish  a  $3,000  salary  to  pursue  their  hopes 
and  projects  in  Governorship."  The  alcaldes  often 
found  an  additional  source  of  profit  in  the  collection 
of  the  Royal  tribute.     Silver  being  scarce  in  the  in- 
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terior  the  natives  were  frequently  obliged  to  make 
pa^yment  in  grain,  or  other  produce.  This  the  alcalde 
accepted  at  an  arbitrary  appraisement  very  much  be- 
low the  actual  value  and  in  accounting  to  the  central 
authority  made  a  personal  profit  of  the  difference. 

These  men,  to  whoae  hands  the  functions  of  gov- 
eraraent  and  the  administration  of  justice  were  en- 
■  trusted,  were  generally  ignorant,  often  brutal,  and 
never  honest.  In  ISIO  Touias  de  Comyn  had  the 
following  to  Bay  of  the  alcaldes:  "In  order  to  be  a 
Chief  of  a  Province  in  these  islands  no  training,  or 
knowledge,  or  special  services  are  necessary;  all  per- 
sons are  fft  and  admissible.  .  .  .  It  is  quite  a 
common  thing  to  src  a  barber,  or  a  Governor's  lackey, 
a  sailor,  or  a  deserter,  suddenly  transformed  into 
an  alcalde.  Administrator,  and  Captain  of  the  forces 
of  a  populous  province,  withoiit  any  counsellor  but 
his  nide  understanding,  or  any  guide  but  his  pas- 
sions." 

In  1844  a  Royal  Decree  prohibited  future  trading 
on  the  part  of  any  Government  officials  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  rule  of  provinces  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Alcaides-May  ores,  who  exercised  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  functions.  The  situations  some- 
times arising  out  of  this  anomalous  condition  might 
have  furnished  material  for  the  libretto  of  a  comic 
opera.  Tlie  Alcalde-Mayor  issued  an  order  in  his 
capacity  of  Governor.  A  protest  was  made  to  himself 
in  the  capi\eity  of  Judge,     The  Judge  supported  the 
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Governor,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  central 
authority  in  Manila.  The  central  authority  referred 
the  matter  back  to  the  Alcalde-Mayor  for  a  report 
upon  the  actions  of  the  Governor  and  the  Judge. 
The  only  result  of  this  circuralocutionary  proceeding 
was  to  put  the  composite  official  in  possession  of  a 
list  of  complainants  upon  whom  he  could  visit  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

In  1886,  a  much-needed  reform  was  efifected  by 
the  appointment  of  Civil  Governors  and  the  restric- 
tion of  Alcaldes  to  judicial  duties.  Each  Governor 
was  provided  with  an  assistant,  who  was  styled  Secre- 
tary, and  whose  most  important  duty  was  to  act  aa 
a  check  upon  his  superior. 

THE   PEOVINCIAL  OOVEBHOSS. 

The  Provincial  Governor  was  the  representative  of 
the  Governor-General;  whose  edicts  he  was  expected 
to  publish  and  enforce.  lie  was  charged  with  the 
tnainteuance  of  order  and  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  Civil  Guard  and  local  constabulary.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  petty  mimicipal  authorities,  and  he  could  re- 
move them  at  diBCretion.  Aa  chief  of  the  police 
force,  it  was  his  duty  to  cause  the  arrest  of  suspicious 
persons  and  law-breakers,  but  he  was  bound  to  bring 
the  suspect,  or  offender,  before  the  judicial  authority 
within  three  days  of  his  seizure.  The  Governor  had 
the  powers  of  a  police  magistrate.     He  could  dispose  ] 
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of  minor  cases  and  might  impose  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$60,  and  in  default  of  payment  he  miglit  order  the 
offender  to  undergo  irapriaonmerit  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days. 

The  Governor  was  responsible  for  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  telegraph;  public  lands,  woods,  forests  and 
mines;  education,  health,  charities,  and  prisona;  pub- 
lic works,  and  the  collection  of  taxes ;  agriculture  and 
industry. 

The  Governor  was  not  permitted  to  have  any  hand 
in  the  disposition  of  public  funds.  His  provincial 
and  municipal  accounts  were  required  to  be  coun- 
tersigned by  his  Secretary,  who  prefixed  the  word 
"Inlervine"  to  his  signature.  The  Governor  was  not 
allowed  any  of  the  perceutages  which  the  Alcaldes- 
Mayores  formerly  enjoyed,  nor  any  emoluments  be- 
yond his  stipulated  salary. 

Tinder  these  conditions  the  Provincial  Governor  was 
a  great  improvement  over  the  Alcalde-Mayor,  but  it 
was  mainly  on  account  of  negative  qualities.  Few 
Governors  took  an  active  interest  in  the  betterment  of 
their  provinces,  and,  indeed,  their  scope  of  action 
was  greatly  restricted  by  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Governor  found  that  peaceful  administra- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  retention  of  his  office,  de- 
pended upon  the  goodwill  of  the  friars  and  conformity 
with  their  wishes.  "Lo^s  of  office  might  follow  a 
change  of  ministry',  the  death  or  downfall  of  a  patron, 
or  the  desire  of  some  influential  personage  to  make  a 
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place  for  a  favorite.  AVitL  sucli  uncertainty  as  to  the 
term  of  his  official  life  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  a  Governor  would  devote  himself  very  earnestly 
to  schemes  for  ihc  improvement  of  his  province.  Ha 
would  seldom  have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
fruition  of  his  efforts,  or  even  the  assurance  that 
his  internipted  \v<jrk  would  be  carried  on  by  his  suc- 
cessor. As  has  been  said,  he  had  no  control  of 
the  disposition  of  public  revenues  raised  in  his  prov- 
ince, and  which  should,  in  large  part  at  least,  have 
been  expended  upon  public  works  within  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  they  were  derived.  All  such  moneys 
were,  however,  remitted  to  Manila,  and  by  the  central 
governnieut  diverted  to  other  purposes,  whilst  the 
plana  and  estimates  of  provincial  officials  for  roada 
and  bridges  were  pigeon-holed.  If  a  bridge  broke 
down,  so  it  remained,  and  the  Government  even  made 
money  out  of  the  misfortune  of  the  community  by 
selling  the  right  to  establish  a  ferry.  There  was  in 
each  municipality  a  local  tax  termed  "Caja  de  Com- 
munidad,"  a  sinking  fund,  contributed  by  the  peo- 
ple against  a  time  of  stress  and  need,  but  this  found 
its  way  tn  Manila  and  was  misappropriated. 

Foreman  says  that  in  1887  the  parish  priest  of 
Banan,  Batangas  Province,  told  him  that  although 
there  must  have  been  $300,000  paid  into  this  fund 
up  to  the  year  1882  by  his  parish  alone,  yet  financial 
aid  was  refused  by  the  Government  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  that  year. 
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To  quote  further  from  Foreman :  "The  'Tribunal/ 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  Town  Hall  and 
l)ak  Bungalow  for  wayfurers,  was  often  a  hut  of 
bamboo  and  palm  leaves,  whilst  others,  which  had  been 
decent  buildings  generations  gone  by,  lapsed  into  a 
wretched  state  of  dilapidation.  In  some  villages  there 
was  no  Trihunal  at  all,  and  the  official  business  had 
to  be  transacted  in  the  municipal  Governor's  house. 
I  first  visited  Calamba  (on  the  Laguna  de  Bay  shore) 
in  1880,  and  for  fourteen  years  to  my  knowledge  the 
headmen  had  to  meet  in  a  sugar-store  in  lieu  of  a 
Tribunal.  In  San  Jose  de  Buenavista,  the  capital  of 
Antique  Province,  the  Town  Hall  was  commenced  in 
good  style  and  left  half  finished  during  fifteen  years. 
Either  some  one  for  pity's  sake,  or  the  headmen  for 
their  own  convenience,  went  to  the  expense  of  thatch- 
ing over  half  the  unfinished  structure.  This  half  was 
therefore  saved  from  utter  ruin  while  all  but  the  stone 
walls  of  the  remainder  rotted  away.  So  it  continued 
until  18S7,  when  the  Government  authorized  a  por- 
tion of  this  building  to  be  restored. 

"As  to  the  roads  connecting  the  villages,  quite 
twenty  per  cent,  of  them  sen'e  only  for  travelers  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  on  buffalo  back  at  any  time, 
and  in  the  wet  season  certainly  sixty  per  cent,  of 
all  the  Philippine  highways  are  in  too  bad  a  state  for 
any  kind  of  passenger  conveyance  to  pass  with  safety. 
In  the  wet  season  many  times  I  have  made  a  sea 
journey  in  a  prahu  simply  because  the  highroad  near 
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from  forty  to  fifty  families,  who  were  termed  saeopt 
For  the  j>n\-ment  of  tbe  proper  taxes  of  his  a 
the  headm»u  was  held  responsible  and  a  groat  ci 
latitude  was  permitted  iu  the  methods  of  collection^  J 
The  son  of  the  Barangay  Chief  was  recognized  i 
his  assistant,  and  both  were  exemiH  from  taxatioal 
89  remuneration  for  the  performance  of  their  dutie&l 
The  ofiiee  was  hereditary,  and  on  account  of  thai 
tmpleasant  nature  of  its  duties  and  the  penalties  at?l 
tendant  upon  failure,  was  seldom  desired,  but  it  coulAfl 
not  be  avoided.  No  excuse  was  admitted  for  delin-^ 
quency  on  the  part  of  the  headsman.  His  goods  were 
liable  to  be  sold  to  make  up  a  shortage  in  his  returns, 
and  that  nx-ourse  failing,  he  would  be  cast  into  prison. 

The    GobcrtiadorcUU)   disposed   of   petty   disputes 
arising  in  his  town,  but  when  these  assumed  a  legal 
aspect  they  were  referred  (o  the  local  Justice  of  tW  > 
'  Peace,  who  vnw  directly  responsible  to  the  Pro 
Judge. 

The  sftlaiy  of  a  G^emadortiUo  xf  as  $2  per  month, 
vUch,  of  oonrse,  fell  vrri-  short  of  the  actual  ex- 
poms  vhich  he  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
bis  duties,  so  that  he  was  often  forced  to  recoup 
himself  by  illejral  exactions  from  the  townspeople. 
The  office  carried  with  it  the  title  of  "Captain,"  and 
on  that  Bcwunt  was  freijuently  sought  by  wealthy 
I  natives  vithout  rc^rd  to  any  profit  that  mi^t  be  A 

I  rived  from  it. 


:ice  of  tW  ^^ 
PnniDeiaU^H 


that  mi^t  be  de- 
■alion   five  or  SB^^^l 
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the  const  liad  become  a  mud  track  for  want  of  raac- 
adaiuized  stone  and  drainage,  and  only  serviceable  for 
transport  by  buffalo.  In  the  dry  season  the  sun 
mended  the  roads  and  the  traffic  over  tlie  baked  clods 
reduct'd  them  more  or  less  to  dust  so  that  vehicles 
could  pass.  Private  property  owners  expended  much 
time  and  money  in  the  preservation  of  public  roads, 
although  a  curious  law  existed  prohibiting  repairs  to 
highways  by  non-official  persons. 

"Every  male  adult,  or  resident  (with  certain  ex- 
ceptions) had  to  give  the  State  fifteen  days'  labor 
per  annimi  or  redeem  the  labor  by  payment.  Of 
course  thousands  of  the  most  needy  class  preferred 
to  give  their  fifteen  days.  This  labor  and  the  cash 
paid  by  those  who  redeemed  the  obligation  were  theo- 
retically supposed  to  be  employed  in  local  improve- 
ments. 

"The  Budget  for  1888  showed  only  the  sum  of 
$120,000  to  \ie  used  in  road-making  and  mending  in 
the  whole  Archipelago. 

"It  provided  for  a  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  Works 
with  a  salary  of  S6,500,  aided  by  a  staff  of  forty-eight 
technical  and  eighty-two  non-technical  subordinates. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Provincial  and  District 
Governors  were  often  urged  by  their  Manila  chiefs 
not  to  encourage  the  employment  of  labor  for  local 
improvements,  but  to  press  the  laboring  classes  to  pay 
the  redemption  tax  to  swell  the  central  coffers,  re- 
gardless nf  the  corresponding  misery  and  discomfort 
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and  loss  of  trade  in  the  interior.  But  labor  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Governor  was  not  alone  sufficient. 
There  waa  no  fund  from  which  to  defray  the  cost  of 
materiala;  or,  if  these  could  be  found  without  pay- 
ment, some  one  must  pay  for  the  tiansirortation  by 
buffaloes  and  carts,  and  find  the  implements  for  the 
laborers'  use.  How  could  laborers'  hands  alone  re- 
pair a  bridge  which  had  rotted  away?  To  cut  a  log 
of  wood  for  the  public  service  would  have  necessitated 
communications  with  the  Inspection  of  Woods  and 
Forests  and  other  centres  and  many  months'  delay." 

MCHICIPAL    OFFICIALS. 

Each  township  had  its  principales,  or  headmen,  of 
whom  there  were  twelve,  elected  by  popular  vote. 
From  this  body  the  petty  local  officials  were  chosen; 
namely,  the  Gobemadorcillo,  or  "Petty  Governor," 
and  his  lieutenants,  the  alguacilcs,  or  constables,  and 
other  minor  officers.  For  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  town,  chiefly  against  la- 
drones,  there  was  a  body  of  local  police  called  cuadril- 
leros,  who  were  generally  armed  with  botos  and  lances, 
but  in  the  more  important  centers  carried  firearms. 
The  Oobemadorcillos  were  responsible  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Governor  for  the  condition  of  affairs  in  their 
respective  towns  and  for  the  due  payment  of  taxes. 

The  immediate  collection  of  taxes  was  effected  by 
the  headman  of  each  barangay,  or  hamlet,  which 
was  ihe  municipal  unit.     The  barangay  consisted  of 
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One  of  tlie  municipal  priiuary  sc'hools  of  Manila,  with 
the  scholars  inid  native  tfacliers  who  are  instructing 
in  English. 
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Spaniards  would  furnish  the  entire  complement  of 
European  civil  servants  of  a  province.  The  ealariea 
attached  to  all  offices  were  very  small.  The  system 
was  therefore  economical  in  the  extreme,  but  the 
taxpayers  derived  no  benefit  from  that  circumstance. 
Every  official,  the  native  no  less  than  the  Spaniard, 
looked  upon  his  position  as  a  field  for  plunder.  The 
reform  of  18S6  did  not  effect  any  improvement  in 
this  respect.  In  fact,  one  of  its  immediate  results 
was  to  increase  the  number  of  the  parasites  who  fas- 
tened upon  the  country  and  pilfered  the  funds  that 
should  have  been  applied  to  public  works.  Fre- 
quently officials  retired  to  Spain  with  accumulations 
far  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  of  their  salaries  for  the 
term  of  office,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  they  jiaid  a  large  premium  for  the  apjioiutment, 
or  remitted  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  emolu- 
ments to  the  patron  annually.  So  universal  was  the 
corruption  pervading  the  administration  that  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mutter  of  course.  Foreman  re- 
lates that  he  "met  at  table  a  provincial  chief  judge, 
the  nephew  of  a  General,  and  other  persons,  who 
openly  discussed  the  value  of  the  different  Provincial 
Govemmenis  (before  1S84)  in  Luzon  Island  on  the 
basis  of  BO  much  for  salary  and  so  much  for  fees  and 
'caidas.'  "* 

•  Caldnn,  Uterally  "dnipplnsH."  This  waa  Ibe  cxi3re«8lve 
term  employed  l)y  the  Spanish  offlclalB  to  denote  wliat  we 
would  call  "rahe-offa." 
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The  office  of  Governof-General  was  not  free  froth 
the  taint.  Sawyer,  referring  to  what  is  praetically 
n  proven  fact,  savs :  "\Vejler  was  said  to  have  pur- 
chased the  appointment  from  the  wife  of  a  great  min- 
ister too  honest  to  accept  bril>es  himself,  and  the 
price  waa  commonly  reported  to  have  been  $;J0,000 
paid  down  and  an  undertaking  to  pay  the  lady  an 
equal  sum  every  year  of  his  term  of  office."  Fore- 
man undoubtedly  refers  to  tbe  same  individual  when 
he  wriles:  "A  General  who  has  quite  recently  made 
for  himself  a  world-wide  notoriety  for  alleged  cruelty 
in  another  Spanish  colony  enriched  himself  by  pecu- 
lation to  BHch  an  extent  that  he  was  at  his  wit's  ends 
how  to  remit  his  ill-gotten  gains  clandestinely. 
Finally  he  resolved  to  send  an  army  Captain  over  to 
Hongkong  with  $35,000,  with  whicli  to  purchase  a 
draft  on  Europe.  The  Captain  left,  but  he  never  re- 
turned," If  the  story  lacks  anything  of  truth  let 
us  hope  that  it  is  only  in  an  understatement  of  the 
sum  involved. 

Worse,  however,  than  the  eorniplion  that  characler- 
ized  the  civil  departnienia  of  the  administration  was 
tlie  shameful  venality  of  the  judicial  branch  from  the 
supreme  court  to  the  provincial  justice  of  the  peace. 

THE   AUDENCIA. 

The  Audencia  was  established  in  1584.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  president,  that  office  being  filled  by  the 
Governor-General;   three  auditors,   or  associate  jus- 
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tiwa;  a  fiscal,  or  prosecuting  attorney,  and  minor 
auxiliary  officials.  The  Avdencia  had  jiirisdictiou  in 
all  cases  that  might  lie  Hpjieoled  from  the  provincial 
authorities.  It  artod  as  a  coiirt  of  first  ingtancea 
only  in  "cases  which,  on  account  of  their  importance, 
the  amoimt  involved,  and  the  dignity  of  the  parties, 
might  be  tried  in  a  superior  court,  and  eriminal 
oases  arising  in  the  place  where  the  court  might 
meet" 

There  wna  no  appeal  from  the  findings  of  the 
Aude7icta,  except  in  civil  cases  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  justify  an  appeal  to  the  King. 

In  the  event  of  the  inahility  of  the  governor  to  con- 
tinue his  duties,  the  Audcncia  was  empowered  to  as- 
sume the  govenmient.  The  Audencia  had  authority 
In  summon  citizens  of  the  islands  either  in  peace  or 
war.  The  Audencia  also  had  a  certain  degree  of 
jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  duties  and 
functions  of  this  body  were  multiplex  and  various, 
being  judicial,  legislative,  and  administrative  in 
character. 

The  Aiidrncia  soon  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
priests,  and  their  representations  to  the  King  resulted 
in  the  abolition  of  the  body  in  15S9,  It  was,  how- 
ever, re-established  in  1598,  and  in  1776  its  personnel 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  several  members. 
Previous  to  1840  the  Audcncia  had  discretionary 
power  over  the  retention  and  removal  of  judges  and 
justices,  thus  subjecting  them  to  an  altogether  unde- 
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New  codes  of  criminal  law  and  pmeedure  will  shortly 
he  enacted,  wiih  tbe  effect  of  "aimplifving  pnx^eihire 
and  eliminating  tliose  pronsiona  of  the  existing  codes 
which  pertain  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  tuo  Mtrictions  on  the  ex- 

ercise of  discretion  hy  the '  ,  the  giving  to  private 

iiidividimls  the  H^l  t  nd  compromise  crim- 

inal proaectition,  or  I       »t  prosecutions  for  the 

pur[»8e  of  blncknia        lu  on,  and  the  authority 

of  the  execntiTO  bmui  il  the  courts." 

Tlie  judicial  poweio  >  government  are  dis* 

triliiUed  as  follows: 

The  tcrritorv  of  the  Archipelago  is  divided  into 
fifteen  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
court  of  first  instance.  A  judge  is  assigned  to  each 
of  these  districts  and  four  to  the  district  of  Manila. 
There  are  tliree  additional  judges  to  fill  vacancies. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  consists  of  seven  members,  three  of 
whom  are  Filipinos.  Provision  is  made  for  appeal 
from  the  supreme  court  of  the  islands  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
an  auxiliary  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  municipality. 
There  are  a  court  of  customs  appeals,  a  court  of  land 
registration,  and  registrars  of  deeds  for  each  of  the 
provinces. 

The  attorney-general  is  an  American,  the  solicitor- 
general  a  Tilipino,  and  their  assistants  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two  nationalities. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  SYSTEM. 


The  civil  service  bill  provides  for  the  selection  and 
promotion  of  civilinna  to  government  positions  solely 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  Tlie  chief  preference  is  given 
to  natives  of  the  islands,  and  next,  to  honorably 
discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the  United 
States.  Examinations  are  made  in  the  Philippines 
and  also  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission.  From  the  first  it 
has  been  found  practicable  to  employ  Tilipinos  ex- 
tensively in  the  provincial  and  municipal  services 
where  a  knouIe(ige  of  English  waa  not  essential,  and 
with  the  progress  made  by  them  in  acquiring  that 
knowledge  large  numbers  have  been  appointed  to 
positions  in  ihe  central  government  at  Manila.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  requiring  special  technical  and 
professional  knowledge,  and  the  elective  offices  of  the 
provinces,  all  government  positions  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  civil-service  act. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  in  passing 
the  civil-service  bill  to  provide  a  system  which  would 
secure  the  selection  and  promotion  of  civilian  officials 
solely  on  the  ground  of  merit,  and  would  permit  any 
one,  by  a  successful  competitive  examination,  to  enter 
the  service  and  by  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties 
reach  the  head  of  any  important  department  of  the 
government. 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  May,  1902,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing comment: 
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"It  is  hard  to  see  how  our  government  of  the  Philip- 
piues  could  be  started  upon  its  path  in  any  better  way 
than  by  the  excellent  provisions  established  by  the 
Philippine  Commission,  The  reflex  action  upon  our 
Government  at  home  of  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
plete merit  system  in  the  Philippines  is  sure  to  beget 
good  residta  when  contrasled  with  the  inefficiency  and 
cori'uption  that  flow  from  the  remnants  of  the  spoil 
system  bore  at  home.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
England  first  tried  competitive  methods  in  her  Indian 
possessions  before  she  established  the  civil  sen-ice 
system  at  home,  and  it  was  the  suceessful  workinfj;  of 
this  commission  in  India  which  ted  to  its  adoption  in 
England,  It  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  here 
the  opinion  expressed  on  a  former  occasion  that  inas- 
much as  the  beginnings  of  this  reform  came  from  Cal- 
cutta to  London,  it  is  not  impossible  nor  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  its  perfect  consummation  may  come 
from  Manila  to  Washington." 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  prediction  it  may  be 
affimiptl  that  there  is  no  department  of  the  United 
States  (ioveriimcnt  more  free  from  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices eommon  to  most  administrations  than  those 
brandies  of  it  that  pertain  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Whilst  this  is  true  fo-day  it  might  have  been  stated  ten 
years  ago  with  cqnal  truth  that  in  no  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world  were  such  jiractices  more  prevalent  than  in 
the  Philippine  Islands, 

The    following   table    shows    the    distribution    of 
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government  positions.  It  does  not,  however,  include 
the  Philippine  Scouts,  which  body  is  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States,  nor  the  numerous  unskilled 
employees  of  the  various  departments : 

Ameri.ant.  Filipiiioe. 

Members  of  the  Philippine  Commission  ...         5  8 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 4  8 

Judges  of  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  ...       16  7 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals..         1  1 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration.         1  1 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Auxiliary  Jus- 
tices      1,708 

Ciyll  Service  of  the  General  Government..  1,777  2,607 

Governors  of  Provinces 8  82 

Other  Provincial  Officials 80  238 

Municipal  Presidents  (Mayors) 982 

Municipal  Counselors    8,159 

Municipal   Secretaries-Treasurers 2,906 

Total     1.898  16,737 

Municipal  f^chool  Teachers 3,500 

Teachers  of  English 1,000 


•  • 


Total     1.000  3,500 

Municipal    Police    10,000 

Philippines  Constabulary  345  7.000 

Total     345  17,000 
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The  duty  and  expense  of  providing  educations! 
facilities  for  the  Pilipinoa  is  assumed  by  the  general 
government  (augmented  in  some  instances  by  munici- 
palities), and  the  work  is  carried  on  by  a  department 
of  public  instruction.  About  3,500  natives  and  1,000 
Americana  are  engaged  as  teacbers,  the  latter  in  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  English  to  the  former  and  in 
instructing  elaaaes  of  children.  At  present  the  de- 
partment maintains  about  2,000  primary  schools  and 
88  secondary  schools.  In  addition,  the  government 
conducts  a  number  of  technological  institutions,  in- 
cluding a  trade  school  and  an  agricultural  school. 
There  is  also  a  well-equipped  nautical  school,  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  educating  officers  for  the 
inter-island  merchant  marine,  Night  schools  in  Ma- 
nila and  other  centers  afford  facilities  to  adults  and 
the  average  attendance  is  recorded  as  10,000  daily. 

FILIPINOS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


An  enactment  of  the  Commission  made  continuous 
provision  for  the  education  of  a  certain  number  of 
Filipinos  in  the  United  States,  In  accordance  with 
its  terms  not  fewer  than  100  Filipinos  are  to  be  sent 
to  America  each  year,  to  remain  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  during  which  time  they  will  receive  advanced 
instniction  in  various  schools  and  colleges  and  will 
be  afforded  the  widest  facilities  for  acquiring  any 
knowledge  which  may  be  useful  to  themselves  and 
their  people  upon  their   return.     This  privilege 
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extended  upon  the  condition  that  those  who  enjoy  it 
will  upon  the  completion  of  the  educational  terra  of 
four  years  submit  to  the  competitive  examination  for 
the  civil  service,  and  upon  appointment  serve  under 
the  government  for  at  least  the  length  of  time  spent 
at  its  expense  in  the  United  States,  but  otherwise 
the  benefaction  is  free  of  conditions  or  obligations. 

It  is  expected  "that  the  return  of  these  people  to 
the  islands  and  the  dissemination  of  information  by 
them  will  have  a  moat  beneficial  and  far-reaching 
effect." 

It  is  impossible  to  subscribe  to  this  sanguine  con- 
clusion without  qualification.  The  experience  of  all 
colonial  governments  has  been  that  the  moat  trouble- 
some element  of  a  native  population  is  the  compara- 
tively small  number  who  have  received  education,  and 
particularly  those  who  have  been  educated  abroad. 
However,  that  is  only  one  of  the  risks  necessarily 
involved  in  the  liberal  policy  the  American  dovern- 
ment  has  determined  to  pursue  in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  of  Education 
expended  2,438,185  pesos  in  addition  to  the  auma  con- 
tributed by  different  municipalities  and  provinces  for 
educational  purposes.  The  anioimt  of  tlie  Spanish 
expenditures  on  the  same  account  in  1894  waa 
404,731  pesos. 

A  complete  system  of  currency  has  been  estab- 
lished, which,  by  maintaining  a  fixed  medium  of  ex- 
change, avoids  the  fluctuations  which  were  such  a 
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grave  detriment  to  trade  in  former  days.  The  silver 
coinage  ia  based  upon  the  decimal  system  and  ranges 
ill  vnliie  from  the  ten-ceniavo  piece  to  the  one-peao 
pieoe.  There  ia  also  a  nickel  coin  of  ^ve-centavot 
and  bronze  coins  of  one  and  one-half  centavo.  These 
coins  have  a  fixed  convertible  value  to  the  United 
States  currency  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  A  gold  re- 
ser\'e  ia  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
this  parity.  The  islands  have  a  distinctive  paper 
currency  consisting  of  silver  certificates  in  the  de- 
nomination of  two,  five  and  ten  pesos,  bearing  the 
vignettes  respectively  of  Jose  Rizal,  McKinley.  and 
Washington.  During  the  Spanish  regime  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Philippines  was  subject  to  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  silver  bullion  market,  and  the  trade  of 
the  islands  was  effected  by  the  varying  influences  of 
an  ever-changing  currency  as  well  as  an  ever-changing 
rate  of  exchange. 


?  COMMDSICATION. 


The  Postal  System  has  been  extended  to  every  part 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  mail  is  carried  between  the 
several  offices  with  promptness  and  regularity.  The 
issuance  of  money  orders  has  proved  a  great  boon  to 
the  outlying  districts  which  entirely  lack  banking 
facilities.  There  are  more  tlian  200  post-offices  in 
the  islands.  The  rate  of  postage  is  the  same  as  in 
the  United  States. 

The   extensive   telegraph   and    telephone   systems 
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operated  during  the  railitaTy  occupation  have  been 
enlarged  and  improved,  so  that  at  present  8,000  milea 
of  land  and  sea  telegraph  lines  exist,  connecting  al- 
most every  municipality  with  the  seat  o£  the  central 
government.  The  new  Pacific  Cahle  connecting  the 
United  States  with  the  islands  will  materially  reduce 
the  cost  of  messages  and  should  prove  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  commercial  interests. 

Much  labor  and  millions  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
highways  under  the  direction  of  army  engineers. 
Although  the  work  has  been  carried  on  under  many 
adverse  conditions,  highly  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made.  The  extensive  system  of  railroads  whose 
construction  is  in  immediate  prospect  must  prove  a 
factor  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  development 
of  economic  and  social  conditions. 

The  Archipelago  has  not  as  yet  been  completely 
surveyed,  but  the  official  estimate  of  74,000,000 
acres  doubtless  expresses  very  closely  its  extent. 
About  5,000,000  acres  of  this  area  are  owned  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  the  balance  being  public  lands. 
The  purchase  of  the  friar  lands  by  which  410,000 
acres  passed  to  the  government  at  a  cost  of  $7,239,000, 
was  an  important  measure  from  the  politic  as  well 
as  the  economic  point  of  view.  The  native  occupants, 
who  entertained  the  most  bitter  feelings  toward  their 
landlords,  held  their  leases  under  conditions  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  development  and  pros- 
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perity.  In  the  hands  of  the  Commiasion  these  lands 
promise  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  both  the  tenant  and 
the  State. 

Referring  to  this  important  matter,  Governor  Taft, 
in  hia  report  for  the  year  190,3,  says: 

"It  is  thought  that  the  results  of  these  negotiations 
and  the  purchase  of  the  lands  form  a  most  important 
step  in  tlie  rehabilitation  of  the  people  of  the  islands 
and  that  the  readjustment  of  their  relations  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  cannot  but  be  of  ma- 
terial benefit  in  a  political  way  to  the  insular  and 
provincial  governments.  ,  .  .  We  cannot  prophesy 
that  the  adjustment  will  rid  us  entirely  of  the  agra- 
rian questions.  There  will  be,  doubtless,  litigation 
and  local  centres  of  disturbance  growing  out  of  gov- 
ernment landlordism ;  but  the  elimination  of  the  friara 
from  the  question  cannot  but  tend  to  greatly  facilitate 
satisfactory  adjustment.  .  .  .  The  number  of 
friars  in  the  islands  is  rapidly  diminishing  from  year 
to  year,  and  with  the  adjustment  of  the  land  question 
and  the  division  of  the  proceeds  between  the  Orders 
and  the  Church  and  the  use  of  the  part  belonging  to 
the  Roman  Church  for  improvement  of  the  Philippine 
church,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  in  a  decade  the 
agrarian  and  political  question  of  the  friars  in  the 
Philippines  will  have  been  completely  removed  from 
among  the  obstacles  to  good  government  with  which 
the  Americana,  in  coming  to  the  islands  and  assum- 
ing control  thereof,  were  confronted." 
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Extensive  investipntion  of  the  reaoiircea  of  the 
islands  has  been  conducted  by  the  appropriate  biireaus, 
and  a  masa  of  extrpnicly  valuable  information  haa 
been  published  in  the  form  of  government  reports. 
The  forests  prove  to  contain  an  enormous  wealth  of 
valuable  timber  and  vegetable  growth.  The  mineral 
and  coal  fields  have  been  sur\'eyed  and  laws  favorable 
to  their  development  have  been  enacted.  In  the  de- 
jjartment  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  chief  resource 
of  the  inhabitanta,  the  most  striking  utilitarian  resulta 
have  been  produced  by  a  competent  corps  of  scientific 
assistants.  Experimental  stations  and  model  farms 
have  been  established,  and  steps  taken,  by  means  of 
quarantine  eatabliahmenta  and  serum  laboratories,  to 
stamp  out  rinderpest  and  other  cattle  diseases.  A 
stock  farm  is  in  operation  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  experiments  in  breeding  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing farm  animals  especially  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Philippines.  In  order  to  alleviate  the 
hea^-j  losses  from  disease  during  the  earlier  years  of 
American  occupation,  the  government  imported  a 
great  number  of  draft  animals,  chiefiy  carabao,  which 
were  sold  to  the  farraera  at  less  than  cost  A  move- 
ment to  rehabilitate  the  coffee  intlur^tn',  which  some 
ten  years  ago  collapsed  under  insect  blight,  bids  fair 
to  restore  to  the  islands  what  was  formerly  a  very 
important  and  profitable  commercial  enterprise.  The 
agricultural  college  on  the  island  of  Negros  is  doing  a 
notable  work  in  the  education  of  native  farmers  to 
scientific  agriculture 


TiiK  riiiijrri.NES. 

The  tariff  regulations  were  adopted  only  after  the 
submission  of  the  draft  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
the  importers  and  exporters  of  Manila  and  of  the 
United  States, 

FOKEION    COMMEKCE. 

With  a  view  to  the  rapid  development  of  Iho 
islands  import  duties  (except  upon  luxuries)  have 
hoen  jilaeed  at  low  figures,  lower,  in  fact,  than 
those  'which  prevailed  during  the  Spanish  regime, 
or  those  in  force  in  the  United  States.  An  act 
of  Congress  allows  for  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Philippines,  and  further  provides 
that  all  duties  collected  in  the  United  States  on  arti- 
cles coming  from  the  Philippines  and  also  tonnage 
dues  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Philippine  treasury  for 
the  henofit  of  the  islands;  also  that  the  Philippine 
government  shall  refund  the  export  duties  upon  hemp 
and  other  products  of  the  islands  in  the  event  tliey 
were  exported  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  American  adminis- 
tration the  commerce  of  the  Philippines  increased  150 
per  cent.,  from  $35,000,000  in  1899  to  $66,000,000 
in  1903.  Despite  agricultural  depression  the  ex- 
ports have  advanced  during  that  period  fmm  $12,- 
000,000  to  $33,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  iu 
favor  of  the  islands.  The  passage  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  customs,  etc.,  enabled  the  United 
States  immediately  to  displace  the  United  Kingdom 
as  the  chief  customer  of  the  Philippine  Islauds. 
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The  cliief  Boureea  of  revenue  are  ciistoms  receipts, 
from  whicli  approsimatelj  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
is  derived;  internal  revenue,  including  an  industrial 
tax  on  all  trades,  professions,  and  arts;  a  land  tax; 
registration  taxes ;  etc  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
postal  ser\'ice  is  nearly  self-supporting. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1903,  amounted  to  $15,326,125,  and  the  ex- 
penditnrea  to  $14,262,503.  During  the  first  five 
years  of  American  occupation  the  revenue  a^regated 
949,915,944,  and  the  expenditures  $37,516,076. 


HEALTH,   ETC. 

Harbor  improvements  have  been  carried  out  at 
Manila,  Cebu,  Iloilo,  and  other  points,  and  extensive 
surveys  of  the  more  important  harbors  and  gulfs  have 
been  completed  under  officers  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  An  appropriation  of 
$6,000,000  for  rhe  harbor  of  Manila  is  designed  to 
increase  greatly  the  accommodation  of  that  port,  and 
to  enable  vessels,  from  the  shelter  of  a  breakwater, 
to  discharge  cargoes  at  all  seasons  upon  the  docks, 
without  the  medium  of  lighterage,  whereas  formerly, 
during  the  monsoons,  ships  frequently  lay  for  several 
days  in  the  bay,  incurring  heavy  demurrage,  whilst 
awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  unload. 

An  efficient  coast-guard  sen'ice  has  been  estab- 
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lislied,  with  sovcntocn  vessels,  fiftpcn  nf  which  are  new 
ones  purdiaaed  by  ihe  Philippine  government.  In 
the  matter  of  health  imd  sanitation,  the  government 
encoimtcred  one  of  the  moat  serious  and  diffienlt  of 
tlie  many  problems  presented  hy  the  condition  of 
the  islands  when  transferred  to  the  United  States. 
In  spite,  however,  of  indifference  and  in  many  cases 
active  opposition,  upon  the  part  of  the  natives,  meaa- 
urea  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  Manila 
and  the  different  provinces  have  been  applied  with 
vigor  and  the  most  remarkable  results.  Owing  to 
compulsory  vaccination,  smallpox,  formerly  the  great 
scourge  of  tho  islands,  has  ceased  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  death  rate.  The  ability  of  tho  board  of 
health  io  cope  with  serious  emergencies  was  severely 
tested  by  the  cholera  epidemic,  which  broke  out  over 
a  wide  area  in  1902.  Many  of  the  towns  affected 
were  without  medical  aid,  or  any  knowledge  of  means 
of  checking  the  plague.  Nevertheless,  by  prompt  and 
energetic  action  the  attack  was  eradicated  in  lesa  than 
a  year.  The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  A 
board  of  health  on  this  occasion  may  be  judged  from  I 
the  fact  that  its  expenditures  were  considerably  in 
excess  of  1,000,000  pesos.  Hospitals,  dispensaries, 
detention  wards,  and  their  appropriate  auxiliaries, 
have  been  established  and  an  efficient  quarantine  serv- 
ice is  maintained.  At  Bcnguet,  in  the  highlands,  a 
saiiatariuni  has  been  established  by  the  government  for 
the  recuperation  of  civilians  and  soldiers.    As  a  so-  'j 
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joum  at  Benguet  produces  results  equally  good  with 
those  following  transfer  to  the  United  States,  great 
saving  in  time  and  money,  it  is  believed,  will 
effected  by  the  institution, 

SIANILA. 

Manila  is  the  seat  of  central  government  and  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  islands.  Its  system  of 
mimicipal  administration  is  based  upon  that  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  streets,  which  formerly  were 
frequently  submerged  during  heavy  rains,  have  been 
elevated,  graded,  widened  and  paved.  The  bridges 
across  the  Pasig  have  been  improved  and  an  addition 
made  to  them  by  a  fine  double  bridge  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern. The  water  supply  has  been  increased  and  im- 
proved. Under  Spanish  rule  Manila  was  entirely 
destitute  of  sewage  accommodation.  The  deficiency 
has  been  remedied  by  the  installation  of  an  adequate 
system,  in  coiirae  of  extension.  Modem  market  build- 
ings have  displaced  the  aggregations  of  native  huts, 
which  represented  the  trading  marts  of  Spanish  days. 
An  electric  road  of  forty-five  miles  has  solved  the 
problem  of  transportation  in  the  widely-s trailing 
city.  The  corporation  which  operates  this  railroad 
will  supply  electric  light  and  power  to  the  munici- 
pality. The  antiquated  and  wholly  inadequate  fire 
department  maintained  by  the  Spaniards  has  been 
transformed  into  a  first-class  fire  department,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  up-to-date  apparatus.     The  city  ia 
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ext^ellently  policed  by  natives  under  the  snpervialon 
of  Americans.  The  public  parks  have  been  improved 
and  enlarged,   and  a   plot  of  land  set  aside  for 

botanical  garden. 

BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  finances  of  the  islands  have  been  managed  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  economy.  The  funded  debt  has, 
paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  appear,  been  so 
far  a  source  of  profit.  Under  tlie  Spanish  Crown 
the  debt  of  the  islands  was  $40,000,000.  This  was 
disposed  of  by  the  purchase  and  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  $20,000,000.  The  present  obliga- 
tions of  the  Philippine  islands,  the  rates  of  interest 
paid  upon  them  and  the  premiums  received  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Character  nf  Loan.  Inlcresi.     Premium. 

First  issue  une-year  (.-ei'tiQcales.  $3,000,000.  $120,000  (713,390 
SpiDnd  issue  one-year  I'ertifleatca.  $3,000,- 

000    120,000      6T.200 

Bonds   for  tlie  purcbnse  of   friar   ianils, 

«7,000,000    280,000    530,370  ] 

Distributing  the  premium  of  the  friar  lands  bonds 
over  the  redemption  period  of  ten  years,  the  net  an- 
nual interest  ehai^e  is  reduced  to  3.1  per  cent. 

The  net  interest  charge  upon  the  government  for 
its  funded  debt  is  $224,410,  a  rate  of  about  2.35  per 
cent,  of  the  customs  receipts,  the  principal  revenue 
of  the  islands.     No  other  country  in  the  world  can 
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ioast  that  the  intereat  on  its  public  debt  is  offset  by 
Biifh  a  small  percentage  of  its  revenue.  In  France,  30 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  is  required  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt ;  in  Great  Britain,  19 
per  cent. ;  in  the  United  States,  5  per  cent,  without 
taking  into  account  State  indebtedness.  In  the  Phil- 
ippines the  funded  debt  amounts  to  $1.62  per  capita, 
and  the  annual  interest  charge  to  four  cents  pec 
capita ;  in  the  United  States  the  first  item  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $12,  the  second  of  30  cents;  in  Great  Britain 
the  figures  are  $90  and  $3 ;  in  France,  $150  and  $6. 

'"There  are  few,  if  any,  civilized  States,  moreover, 
which  have  ao  much  to  show  as  the  Philippines  for 
the  debt  which  they  have  incurred.  A  part  represents 
a  substantial  asset  in  gold  in  the  cnatody  of  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  New  York.  The  olher  part  repre- 
sents the  acquisition  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which  the  Government  has  acquired 
from  the  friars,  in  order  to  give  them  back  to  their 
natural  cidtivators,  the  people  of  the  islands.  Both  of 
these  debts  will  be  subject  to  reduction  in  the  course 
of  events  without  levying  taxes  or  providing  a  sinking 
fund.  In  the  case  of  the  $6,000,000,  which  has  been 
appropriated  temporarily  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
inaugurating  the  new  coinage  system,  half  of  the 
amount  will  be  no  longer  necessary  when  the  system 
is  completed.  The  money  was  made  availal)le  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  capital  tied  up  in  bullion 
in  transit  from  the  mines  to  the  completed  coin." 
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Hm-  \  ing  of  the  FhQip^ne  Ceiuvs  of  1903  was 
■n  act  <  the  greatest  importance  and  in  more  than 
one  re^jA  t  aa  cxtraordiiiarT  aduprvmnit-  Tbe  work 
was  ttnd  rtake-n  io  acconlmre  with  ao  an  of  Coo- 
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name,  age,  ?es,  race,  or  tribe,  whether  native  or  for- 
eign Wm,  literacy  in  Spanish,  native  dialect  or  lan- 
guage, or  in  English;  sch<x>I  attendance,  ownership 
of  homes,  industrial  and  social  statistics,  and  such 
other  information,  separately  for  each  island,  each 
province  and  nmnicipality,  or  other  civil  division,  a3 
the  President  and  such  commission  mav  deem  necea- 


IlLITK  AL  OBJECT  OF  CENSUS. 


The  chief  piJitical  object  of  the  censns  was  set 
forth  in  rhe  foMnwinfr  words: 

■'Thai  two  vears  after  the  completion  and  publica- 
tion of  the  censns,  in  case  such  condition  of  general 
and  complete  peace  with  recognition  of  the  authority 
of  tbe  United  States  shall  have  continued  in  the  terri- 


Manila  Hemp. 
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tory  of  said  islands  not  inhabited  by  Moros,  or 
other  non-Christian  tribes,  ...  the  President 
upon  being  satisfied  thereof  shall  direct  said  Com- 
jggioii  to  call,  and  the  Commission  shnll  call,  a  gen- 
eral election  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  n  popular 
assembly  of  tbe  people  of  said  territory  in  tlio  Pliilip- 
uiue  Islands,  which  shall  Ix*  known  as  the  Philippine 
Assembly.  After  aiiid  assembly  shall  ha\-o  eonvened 
and  organized,  all  the  legislative  power  heretofore 
conferred  on  the  Philippine  Comraission  in  nil  tliat 
part  of  said  islands  not  inhabited  by  Moros,  or  other 
non-Chrifltian  tribes,  shall  be  vested  in  a  legislature 
consisting  of  two  houses — the  Philippine  Commission 
and  the  Philippine  Assembly.  Said  aaaerably  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  50,  nor  more  than  100,  mem- 
bers, to  be  apiwrtioned  by  said  Comniission  among 
the  provinces  as  nearly  as  practicable  according  to 
population." 

The  censuses  effected  under  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment were  little  more  than  mere  eiinmeralionB,  and 
even  as  such  were  very  far  from  Iieing  complete  or 
reliable.  Their  main  object  was  to  form  a  basis  for 
taxation  and  eonacriplion.  They  were,  ihcrefurc, 
highly  unpopular  wilh  the  masses,  who  ol)Structed 
and  misinformed  the  enumerators.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  agents  of  tbe  American  Government 
would  experience  similar  difficulties,  if  not  greater, 
on  account  of  the  recently  disturbed  state  of  the  conn- 
try.     However,  the  Commission  boldly  essayed  the 
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task,  Tolni  arily  incrwising  ils  magnitude,  und  delib- 
erateiv  cli  n»ing  the  most  arduous,  though  also  the 
most  effect  vc,  melhod  for  its  awompiUhment.  Tiig 
oatcoiiit?  wns  a  Iriumph  for  the  Oommission  and  a 
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in  the  result.  As  a  pattern  for  the  style  of  public 
docnineiit  which  is  most  effective  with  a  people  like 
the  Filipinos  it  is  well  worth  quoting: 

"In  acconlnncc  with  the  policy  of  President  Me- 
Kinlev,  announced  in  his  instructions  of  April  7, 
1900,  the  Philippine  Commission  has  extended  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  complete  autonomy 
in  the  matter  of  municipal  govcnimcnt,  and  partial 
autonomy  iii  the  matter  of  pnivincia!  government. 
ISy  actual  rx]>rrience  the  qualitied  electors  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  arc  learning  the  science  of  self- 
.ipivornmcnt.  The  jxilicy  of  the  late  President  Mc- 
Kinlcy  has  liceii  sincerely  ado]ited  and  followed  by 
President  Roosevelt ;  and  the  aim  of  ihe  Commission 
in  accordance  with  his  instnictions,  gradually  to  ex- 
tend self-government  to  the  people  of  the  islands,  waa 


A  MODEL  PllOCLAMATION. 


approved  and  adopted  \>y  ihe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  its  last  session,  in  the  so-called  Philippine 
Act,  by  which  provision  was  made  for  the  election 
of  a  popular  Philippine  assembly  within  two  years 
after  the  taking  of  a  comprehensive  census  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  taking  of  the  census  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  calling  of  a  general  election  for 
this  popidar  assembly.  No  other  object  besides  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  data  for  determining  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  people,  as  the 
basis  of  intelligent  legislative  action,  is  involved  in 
the  taking  of  this  census.  By  the  terms  of  the  census 
law,  passed  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  census  is  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Filipinos.  The  taking  of 
the  census  will  therefore  form  a  teat  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Filipinos  to  discharge  a  most  important  func- 
tion of  government.  The  information  secured  by  the 
census  will  fonn  the  basis  upon  which  capital  will  be 
invested  in  the  islands  and  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  people  brought  about.  The  census,  therefore,  is 
to  be  taken  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple, and  if  they  desire  to  have  a  larger  voice  in  their 
own  government  within  the  near  future,  if  they  de- 
sire to  demonstrate  to  the  world  a  growing  capacity 
for  self-government,  and  if  ihcy  wouJd  aid  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  and  the  improvement  of  their 
material  condition  they  should  lend  their  unanimous 
support  to  the  successful  taking  of  the  census." 
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The  same  prDcUmatioa  sppc-mted  Marcli  S,  1903, 
»  "cenms  J«t,"  and  upon  iltat  dale  \he  work  b^an 
nmnlUDeooslT  in  eT^rr  pari  of  the  Arv^hipelago. 

AinxicAs  ctastrs  methods  poixoiteul 
It  lud  becED  dptermiiie*],  in  dealing  witb  the  Cfaris- 
tftin,  or  eirilixed  peiipies,  to  adnpl  Ibe  American 
method  of  census  taking,  vhich  is  the  most  eompre- 
hensiro  extant,  and  modi  more  efficient  than  any 
melhful  which  had  ever  been  applied  to  an  Oriental 
people.  Ite  operation  re4]aired,  in  addition  to  the 
Bnrean  foree,  a  specially  appointed  corps  of  super-  ^ 
visi'irs,  ajxvirtl  ngents.  ppocia!  pint  ni  era  tor?,  and  enu- 
merators with  snriioieut  intelligence  to  collect  the  de- 
sired statiTiiici?.  It  also  required  the  division  of  the 
coimtrv  into  pupcrvi^iors'  districts,  having  clearly- 
defined  peogra|>hical  limits,  and  these  into  equally 
well-defined  enumerators'  districts.  Here  the  first 
and  a  lerv  serious  obstacle  was  encountered  in  the 
lack  of  provincial  or  municipal  maps.  This  difficulty 
was  overcome  liy  requiring  the  presidents  of  miinici- 
piililies  to  return  diagrams  of  their  respective  town- 
ships showing  the  relative  location  and  the  approxi- 
mate distance  of  each  barrio  from  the  main  barrio  or 
seat  of  municipal  government  and,  if  possible,  the 
area  of  the  innnicipalily,  I'nder  the  authority  to  col- 
lect "such  other  information"  as  might  be  deemed 
nccossarv'  the  ('ommission  decided  to  add  to  the  data 
specified  by  Congress  the  statistics  of  schools,  agri- 
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culture,  manufactures,  railroads,  fishing,  mining,  tele- 
grupli,  express  transportation,  insurance,  and  bank- 
iuKi  BO  that  Ihe  extent  of  inquiry  of  this  censuB 
of  the  Philippines  was  almost  as  wide  as  tliat  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States. 

The  govemora  of  provinces  and  the  presidents  and 
councilmen  of  municipalities  were  employed  as  far 
as  possible.  Amongst  the  Moros  and  other  wild 
tribes  of  Mindanao  it  was  thought  advisable  to  employ 
officers  of  the  army.  The  total  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  taking  the  Census  was  7.627,  of  whom  118 
were  Americans,  7,642  native  men  and  40  native 
women,  1  Japanese  and  6  Chinese,  The  work  every- 
where progressed  sinootiily.  Three  enumerators  wore 
attacked  by  ladronea,  but,  with  this  exception,  there 
was  no  opposition  to  the  census,  and  the  fact  may  be 
accepted  as  significant  of  the  attitude  of  the  masses 
toward  the  American  Government  aa  represented  by 
the  Commission. 

KOVEL  EXPERIENCE  OF  CENSUS  AUENTS. 

The  experience  of  many  of  the  census  agents  was 
interesting  and  instructive,  especially  in  dealing  with 
the  wild  tribes.  The  Supervisor  of  Nueva  Vizcaya 
Haid :  "The  Ignrots  are  very  slow  to  move,  and  do  not 
count  beyond  ten  ;  after  that  it  is  so  many  tens  up  to 
one  hundred,  and  beyond  one  hundred  is  an  incom- 
prehensible figure  to  them  which  they  never  enter 
into.     Tlie  system  adopted  by  me  was  to  send  enunier- 
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Kton  some  tbirs  alieiid  to  KtiriM  ilie  Igomt*  of  wlist 
w«  wtnlfd,  anJ  p"*  them  to  count  their  houses,  peo|)l«, 
uid  domestic  aninuils,  and  mcMiurc  l>y  a  samfOc  stick 
given  lh«n  the  land  on-m-d  ntid  cultivaU-d  bv  each 
family.  They  counted  the  anitnala  and  people  hy 
makiiijt  iKitchea  on  rattan  utirkit  and  bringing  one 
bundk-  to  repn«ent  the  men,  one  bundle  for  the 
women,  one  for  the  rhirkena,  pigs  and  w  on,  together 
with  tlie  name  of  th«  acttkinent" 

Major  K«unon  in  ihe  Iligau  district  found  the  I 
MoriM  anything  but  commimicati\-e.  He  stated  that  J 
"a  considerable  amount  of  diplomacy  was  neceaaary  | 
in  orilcr  to  overcome  their  aiispioii-ns.  One  of  the 
suhans  (if  the  district  refused  absolutely  to  give  any 
infiinnatioii  wliatevcr.  I  reasoned  with  him  in  every 
way,  but  could  pi't  nothing  from  bim — not  even  his 
objections.  At  hist  I  told  him  that  we  were  not  ob- 
taining the  data  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  tax 
on  bis  i>eiiplr.  At  this  he  opened  up  somewhat;  and 
when  I  spoke  of  the  customs  of  the  people  and  of  the 
intciilion  of  tbe  .\aiETican3  to  leave  all  minor  ques- 
tions of  tb;U  cbaracter  to  the  people,  it  seemed  that 
I  hjnl  f<>un<l  ibc  basis  of  his  objections.  He  bright- 
oiiptl  up  iil  once  «irI  said  ho  bad  feared  that  we  wanted 
lo  nuike  liirtu  dress  like  white  folks  and  Tilipinos; 
that  we  waiUi'il  lo  nuiko  them  wear  shoes  and  hats 
and  to  cut  (iff  their  hair.  Reassured  on  this  point,  he 
readily  gave  all  the  information  desired." 

Another  report  from  a  Moro  district  says:    "The 
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Moro  has  some  excellent  qualities,  but  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  time  is  certainly  not  one  of  them.  The 
asking  of  the  most  necessary  questions,  or  the  obtain- 
ing answers  lo  them,  would  frequently  take  up  a 
full  hour  of  our  time  at  one  Moro's  house.  .  .  . 
Again,  some  of  the  necessary  questions  the  Moroa 
wouldn't  answer  nt  all ;  for  instance,  no  Moro  will 
tell  his  own  name  under  any  circumstances."  This 
difficulty  was  possibly  overcome  by  asking  each  man 
the  name  of  his  neighbor. 


GREAT  SCOPE  OF  TUE  C 

The  residts  of  the  census  are  contained  in  four 
large  vohmies  a^regating  about  2,500  pages.*  It 
brought  to  light  a  great  deal  of  new  information  of  a 
valuable  nature  and  corrected  many  errors  and  mis- 
conceptions. In  addition  to  the  statistical  tables  and 
analytical  text,  the  publication  includes  a  number  of 
pertinent  articles,  mostly  contributed  by  natives,  the 
whole  making  a  complete  and  accurate  presentation  of 
the  islands  and  their  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  facts 
strikingly  brought  out  by  the  census  are  as  follows: 
The  Spanish  estimate  of  the  number  of  lloros  was 
far  in  excess  of  the  actual  figure,  and  the  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  islands  has  been  greatly  exa^erated. 
The  census  gives  a  total  of  41,000  for  the  latter. 
Practically  all  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
of   some   form,   but   the   area   under   cultivation   is 

•  CeHBua  of  tbe  riiilipj)lue  Islands.     Wasblngluu,  ISWS, 
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small  a  tuparcd  to  the  whole.  Applying  the  standai 
of  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  Hpanish,  but  1-6 
per  cent,  of  the  civilized  pupiilatioii  may  be  consid 
ered  educated.     The  statistics  aupport  the  statement 
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banks,  telegraph  lines,  and  express,  show  the  need 
rather  than  the  existence  of  these  forms  of  iudus- 
try,  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  roads  and  railways. 
On  tlic  other  hand,  great  improvements,  expected  and 
in  prospect,  are  shown  in  the  facilities  for  water  trans- 
portation. The  schednle  relating  to  mechanical  in- 
dustries e.-ihibits  the  limited  extent  of  raannfactures 
and  the  exeellont  opiKirtnnities  for  investment  in  that 
direction.  The  report  makes  it  very  apparent  that 
the  great  need  of  the  Philippines  now  is  moral, 
material,  and  industrial  improvement  commensurate 
with  their  political  condition. 
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Traflio  with  Mexico — Early  Commercial  Enterprises — The 
Colony  Opened  to  the  Trade  of  tlie  World — A  Review  o( 
Fblllppine  Commerce— Tlie  Import  Trade — Tlie  Export 
Trade^Miiiiila  Hemp— The  Sugar  Industry — Tobacco 
— Copra — Coffee — TLe  Transiwrtiitlon  Problem. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  conquest  and  coloni- 
zation of  tbo  Philippine  iBlands  were  effected  from 
llexioo,  and  ihe  islands  continued  to  be  a  sort  of 
dependency  o£  tlie  ol<ler  jiosseasion.  Regular  com- 
munication was  establisbed  between  the  two  countries 
by  means  o£  State  gallenna  which  made  a  voyage  to 
and  fro  once  a  year.  The  service  was  established  in 
1611  and  miiintained  until  1815.  The  State  Nao 
carried  from  one  to  four  million  dollara  worth  of 
specie  and  merchandise  and  transported  officials  and 
despatches.  For  a  long  period  it  was  the  only  stated 
means  of  commnnication  between  the  colony  and  the 
mother  country.  The  vessels  were  squat,  tub-like 
four-deckers,  with  great  elevation  fore  and  aft.  They 
carried  cannon  and  men-at-arms. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 

the  Philippines  had  no  distinctive  currency,  and  in 

the  early  days  there  was  no  coin  of  any  kind  in  the 

islands.     Taxes  were  paid   in   kind   and   stored   in 
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Manila  l-i  await  the  periodical  calls  of  the  Chinese 
trtJers,  with  irht>m  ihcv  were  bartorvd.  The  Chinise 
warv^  and  mannfacmres  thos  arqnirrd  n'ere  shipped 
to  ^lesico  for  sale  on  aenmnl  of  the  Ro}^  Treasure-. 

In  rptum  a  eertain  — —  -' ley,  tenned  ihe  Real 

SUtnuhi,  or  R(t^-al  tru  yeariv  fiimishcd 

to  the  tnsnkr  the  luaintenanre  of 

the  aiimioistralioD.  ilv  theee  transactions 

balanced,  but  aa  a  m  I  there  was  always  a 

deficit  in  the  rcrenv  inntd  not  have  been 

made  np  without  the 


The  available  space  in  the  vessel,  after  the  roval 
shipment  had  l>e<"n  ai'c<iiiimodate<l,  was  placed  at  the 
dii^jMisal  of  a  close  corporaiion  of  merchants  called 
tho  Coiisiilado.  The  value  of  iheir  annual  shipments 
was  at  tirsi  liuiiie.l  [o  ^^."lO.OOO.  the  return  for  which 
could  net  Iciially  (Nrnx!  $500,000  in  cash,  t>eing  one 
hundred  jht  cent,  profit,  the  amount  realized  for 
matiy  years  on  the-H>  ventures.  The  vulne  of  the 
mcn-haiidisf  that  uiijrht  W  ship[>cd  in  this  manner 
wari  iucroaseJ  from  time  to  time,  ullimaielv  reach- 
ing $7jO,000.  It  always  remained  nominally  under 
repulatioii,  hut  the  restrictions  nivm  it  were  con- 
stantly evailed.  The  comnieree  of  the  islands  was 
for  two  eeiuuries  limited  to  this  tratiic  with  Mexico. 
The  uicR'haiils  were  penuined  to  eupage  in  trade  to 
the   extent   of   buying   such    productions   of   China, 
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India,  and  Persia,  ns  might  be  brought  to  the  Philip- 
pinea,  and  transhipping  them  to  New  Spain.  These, 
and  the  produce  of  the  Archipelago,  were  the  only 
kinds  of  merchandise  in  which  tiiey  might  deal,  and 
they  were  only  allowed  to  acquire  foreign  goods  from 
traders  who  brought  them  to  the  islands. 

Thus  the  Naos  de  Acapulco  were  not  only  the  sole 
channel  for  the  trade  of  the  Archipelago,  hut  alao  the 
sole  source  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
and  the  people.  It  followed  that  any  derangement 
of  the  regular  sailings  caused  serious  injury  to  the 
Colony.  Shipwreck  and  tempest  not  infrequently 
disposed  of  the  galleons  and  many  of  tbem  fell  prizes 
to  Spain's  naval  enemies,  the  English  and  Dutch,  en- 
tailing heavy  losses  upon  the  Royal  Treasury  aud  the 
private  shippers,  besides  depriving  the  Philippines 
of  their  necessary  supplies  of  coin.  The  voyages  of 
the  galleons  were  sometimes  internipted  for  two  or 
three  years  at  a  time,  and  it  happened  once  that  five 
years  elapsed  l)et.ween  the  departure  of  one  iiao  and 
the  arrival  of  the  next.  The  consequent  dearth  of 
currency  caused  great  misery.  Early  in  the  eight- 
eenth renlury  the  merchants  of  southern  Spain  com- 
plained tlial  their  trade  to  Me.vico  was  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  imports  to  that  cotmtry  from  the 
Philippines  of  Chinese  fabrics.  As  a  consequence  of 
their  <irgent  representations  to  the  King  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  the  trade  of  the  islands  to  the  great 
detriment  of  iheir  merchants.    The  operation  of  these 
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impeditm  s  and  the  expulsion  of  the  non-Christian 
Chinese  ii  1755  cau;«d  a  marked  decline  in  the  com- 
merce of  le  Arrhipelago.  At  this  period  the  ouly 
exports  ot  native  prodoee  were  sugar,  cacao,  wax, 
and  saponwood. 

KAKLV  4  rssnusEB. 

Following  the  I  the  Chinese  an  at- 

tempt was  ma^  merchanls  to  con-   , 

centrnte  the  entire  tt  elands  io  tbeir  own 

haixU.     An  official  the  shop  of  every 

Chinaman,  and  a  com]  ued  with  the  inleor-  i 

tion  nf  ninnopf^Iizini:  thp  trade  in  the  pr*xl«pc  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  staple  imports.  The  project 
looked  promising,  but  it  met  with  failure,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  iiiabiliiv  of  the  Spaniards  to  secure 
from  the  Chinese  traders  as  favorable  terms  as  the 
latter  had  made  with  thoir  countrvnien, 

AI>ont  tile  ?;nno  time  a  commercial  corporation 
named  the  •■Coiii[}aiiia  Guipuzroana  de  Caracas"  was 
created  b_v  Royal  charter  with  certain  privileges. 
The  company  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
trade  l)etween  the  Philippinos  and  Xew  Spain  which 
was  still  carried  on  throufih  the  mciium  of  ihe  State 
palleons.  This  venture  was  not  a  success,  and  the 
charter  was  surrendered  In  1753. 

A  much  more  pretentious  undertaking  was  the 
"Ural  Companin  dr  Fi7r'/iinn.*. "  This  company  was 
authorized  bv  Roval  charter  dated  March  the  10th, 
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1785,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $3,000,000,  in  32,000 
shares  of  $250  each.  King  Charles  the  Third  sub- 
scribetl  for  4,000  shares;  3,000  shares  were  reserved 
for  residents  of  Manila,  and  the  remainder  was  taken 
up  in  tlie  Peninsula. 

The  new  company  avoided  the  inter-eolonial  trade 
and  devoted  itself  to  the  development  of  commerce 
between  the  islands  and  Europe  and  Asia.  It  waa 
the  first  time  that  such  a  trafBc  had  been  attempted, 
or,  indeed,  permitted,  and,  eonaidering  the  extremely 
favorable  conditions  of  its  inception,  the  enterprise 
should  have  had  different  results. 

By  the  terms  of  its  charter  the  "Real  Compania  da 
FiHpinas"  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  mother  country,  ex- 
cepting such  as  passed  between  Manila  and  Aeapulco, 
and  it  was  allowed  to  import  the  produce  of  the 
islands  free  of  duty.  The  company  was  further  pro- 
tected by  a  prohibition  against  foreign  vessels  carry- 
ing goods  from  Europe  to  the  Archipelago. 

All  restrictions  against  the  importation  to  Spain  of 
the  productions  of  China,  India,  and  Japan,  were 
abrogated  in  favor  of  the  company.  The  pre-exist- 
ing prohibition  against  direct  traffic  with  China,  and 
India,  was  removed  to  permit  the  ilanila  merchants 
and  the  company's  ships  to  call  at  Chinese  porta. 

The  company  had  the  privilege  of  acquiring  for- 
eign-built vessels  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  its 
incorporation  and  of  entering  them  under  the  Spanish 
flag  free  of  fees. 
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ItBh  a  mercantile  house  in  Manila  was  seldom  secured, 
and  never  witbont  great  difficulty,  by  outsiders.  In 
1844  a  lioyal  decree  was  issued  esoluding  foreigners 
from  tbe  interior,  and  as  late  as   IHij?  hu  attempt 
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Filipinos,  any  prospect  of  its  coming  there  from 
Spain. 

Foreign  Irade  was  hampered  by  burdensome  regu- 
lations. The  import  duties  on  merchandise  carried 
by  foreign  shijis  were  double  those  imposed  on  goods 
brought  by  Sj>nniah  vessels.  The  tonnage  charges  on 
foreign  ships  laden  with  cargoes  were  double  those 
on  ancli  ships  in  halhist,  and  if  one  of  the  latter  landed 
bnt  a  small  parcel  the  extra  rate  was  exacted.  These 
ridiculous  port  charges  were  alMilialied  in  ISfiO. 

The  commerce  of  tbe  islands  from  its  commence- 
ment until  1SIJ4  was  centered  in  Manila,  where  the 
only  custom  house  w.ia  hH-ated.  After  that  year  other 
ports  of  entry  were  created. 

The  currency  of  the  islands  has  always  been  in  a 
disorganized  condition  and  subject  to  tlie  flnctuationa 
incident  to  a  silver  basis.    The  banking  facilities  were 
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inadequate,  and  are  not  yet  fully  equal,  to  tlie  require- 
ments of  business. 


OPENED  TO  THE  TRADK  OF  THE 

Under  the  Spaniards  no  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
velop manufactures,  with  the  single  exception  of 
cigars,  and  the  lack  of  cheap  and  convenient  land 
transportation  militated  against  such  development. 
The  entire  export  trade  of  the  islands  depended  uiM>n 
the  raw  produce  of  ihe  soil  and  the  forest,  which  will 
always  be  the  chief  sources  of  wealth,  although  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mechanical  and  mining  indi^tries 
will  in  time  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  economy 
of  the  country.  The  firsf  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  nascent  period  of  Philippine  commerce. 
Its  germination  during  two  centuries  had  been  a  slow 
process  checked  by  hampering  regulations  and  cum- 
bering conditions.  Several  circumstances  acted  at 
about  Ihe  same  time  to  relieve  the  trade  of  the  most 
serious  of  these  impediments  and  to  give  it  a  strong 
impetus.  The  most  important  of  these  favorable  con- 
ditions were  the  operations  of  Ihe  "Rral  Campania  de 
Filipinas,"  the  cessation  of  restriction  of  export  to 
the  State  galleons,  the  removal  of  the  prohibition 
against  direct  trading  with  China;  the  abolition  of 
the  nao  service;  the  independence  of  Mexico  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  direct  traffic  between 
the  Philippines  and  Spain ;  and,  most  effective  of  all, 
the  opening  of  Manila  to  the  free  commerce  of  the 
world. 
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A    EEVIEW    OF   PniLIPPINE   COMilERCB. 

Fifty  yeara  ago  the  Philippines  were  hardly  known 
in  the  commercial  cciitrea  of  Europe,  and  its  produce 
was  not  a  factor  in  mercantile  catcniations.  During 
the  last  half  century,  and  especially  since  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1870,  the  trade  of  the  islands 
has  made  great  strides,  and  whilst  still  in  its  infancy, 
has  given  reliable  indications  of  the  possibility  of  im- 
mense development  in  the  future.  A  review*  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Philippines  during  the  past  fifty 
years  is  rendered  somewhat  diificult  by  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  Spanish  records  and  the  impossihility  of 
tracing  shipments  to  their  idtimate  source  and  des- 
tination through  Hongkong,  which  is  a  free  tran- 
shipment port  and  clearing-house  for  Oriental  trafSo, 
Following  1855,  for  several  years  these  shipments 
seem  to  have  been  credited  to  China ;  then  for  another 
period  of  years  to  the  "British  Possessions";  and 

•  Tlie  following  Is  n  suniinary  of  tbe  '"nistoriofll  review 
and  aiialysin  of  trade  uuder  Siiuiiish  luid  Auierli.'oii  occupa- 
tion" contJilue<l  in  tlie  .Moiillii;  t^uiiiiimrr  of  Commerce  ot 
tlie  Phlll|ipine  iHluudii,  December,  1004,  prepared  by  tbe 
Hurenu  of  IiiBiiUir  Affiiirs,  Wasliington,  D.  V.  The  aeries 
of  moutlily  aumnjarli'a  Issued  by  tbe  Bureau  Includes  a  de- 
tailed report  of  llie  trade  of  the  Pblllppines,  Bupplemented 
by  liistructive  nrtlcles  pertinent  to  tbe  subject.  It  le  a  higbly 
valuable  publication  to  tbe  inercbant,  or  ebipper,  whose 
business  relations  In  any  way  involve  tbe  trade,  or  lodiw- 
trles,  ot  tbe  Arclilpclago. 
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finally,  during  the  lust  aix  yean  of  Spanish  occupa- 
tion, they  again  figwre  aa  Chinese  trade^ 

A  noticeable  fact  is  that  the  exports  have  averaged 
in  excess  of  the  imports  until  recent  years.  In  1855 
the  export  trade  amounted  to  six  millions  and  the 
import  to  five  and,  with  occasional  exception  and 
variation  in  the  proportions,  this  general  condition 
obtained  up  to  the  termination  of  Spanish  sovereignty. 
During  this  period  the  trade  of  the  islands  reached 
high  water  mark  in  1880  and  remained  about  station- 
ary for  the  remaining  fifteen  years. 

The  prevailing  balance  of  trade  has  been  entirely 
subverted  under  the  American  administration.  Both 
imports  and  exports  have  increased  greatly,  the 
former  being  nearly  doubled.  In  the  past  five  years 
the  apparently  adverse  balance  was:  Two  millions  in 
1900;  five  and  a  half  milliima  in  1901;  nearly  five 
millions  in  1902;  one  and  a  half  millions  in  1903; 
less  than  half  a  million  in  1904;  and  a  practical  equi- 
librium was  reached  in  1905.  AVhilst  the  balance,  of 
trade  is  generally  an  indication  of  the  prosperity, 
or  othenviae,  of  a  nation  whose  industrial  economy  is 
established,  it  is  not  a  safe  criterion  in  the  case  of 
an  undeveloped  country  in  a  process  of  reformation. 
That  the  industrial  energies  of  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines have  been  greatly  stimulated  contemporary 
with  American  occupation,  in  spite  of  insurrectionary 
disorders  and  misfortunes  beyond  human  control,  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  increase  in  exports.     These, 
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during  e  last  five  recorded  jears  of  Spanish  rule, 
averaged  a  scant  twenty  millions  of  dollars  and  can 
not  be  assumed  to  have  increased  appreciably  during 
the  years  following,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
ary   at  this   average 
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period  in  question  the  scale  of  wages  throughout  the 
ishuids  has  largely  increased  and  is  said  to  average 
double  what  it  was  a  decade  ago.  This,  in  connection 
with  the  enhanced  prosperity  denoted  by  the  export 
figures,  would  natundly  imply  an  increase  in  the  pur- 
chasing poiver  and  inclinations  of  the  masses.  The 
presence  of  the  aniiy  has  l>cen  an  important  factor 
in  i)r(iducing  the  ri'wult  in  question.  At  the  time  of 
the  hcuvicMt  ini]Hii't  balances,  there  were  from  fifty  to 
seventy'  thousand  American  soldiers  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, whose  i>iiy  for  the  most  part  was  ex]jended 
upon  articles  (if  foi'eign  manufacture.  Another 
potent  factor  in  the  exceptional  imports  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  item  of  ordinary  supplies  for  a  govern- 
ment conducleii  ui>on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  as  re- 
gards public  works  and  inqirovoments  than  was  its 
predecessor.     A   large   proportion   of  these   imports 
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were  in  the  niiturc  of  permanent  investments,  and  in 
an  analysis  carried  to  ultimate  conclusions  would  be 
properly  placed  to  the  credit  acconnt. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  hea^'j  relative  credits  in 
favor  of  exports  in  former  years  will  again  prevail, 
nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should.  A  smaller  bal- 
ance, with  larger  investments  of  export  proceeds  in 
permanent  improvements  to  increase  production  and 
raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  islands  would 
make  a  more  creditable  showing  than  the  large  bal- 
ances of  the  closing  years  of  Spanish  rule,  which 
seem  to  have  utterly  disappeared  without  conferring 
any  permanent  benefit  upon  the  country.  Europe 
and  Asia  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  import,  in 
approximately  etjiial  values,  with  America  figuring 
almost  insignificantly  until  1900.  It  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
would  naturally  have  l>eon  calculated  to  expand  Euro- 
pean shipments,  marks  a  decided  increase  in  the  Ori- 
ental traffic,  which,  from  that  time,  gained  a  lead 
over  Europe  and  maintained  it  for  many  years.  The 
present  Oriental  trade  averages  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  the  thirty  million  total;  Europe  contributes 
about  twelve  millions  and  the  United  States  prac- 
tically the  balance. 
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Of  the  European  countries,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Spain  have  been  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the 
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The  figures  for  France  have  averaged  in  excess  of 
two  millions  for  the  past  five  jeara,  althmigh  they 
were  comparatively  insignificant  in  former  times. 

The  American  import  trade  with  the  islands,  for- 
merly of  little  consequence,  lias  leaped  into  a  leading 
place  in  recent  years.  In  1900  it  amounted  to  tivo 
millions,  and  in  1904  to  more  than  five  millions, 
exceeding  that  of  all  other  countries  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  French  Indies,  whence  the  rice  shipraenta 
are  very  heavy. 

The  chief  items  of  Philippine  import  come  under 
the  general  headings  of  clothing,  food-stuffs,  and 
manufactures  of  steel  and  iron.  In  the  period  from 
1900-190-1  these  three  classes  of  goods  represent 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  average  imports  of 
thirty  million  dollars,  and  during  the  decade  from 
1886  to  1894  the  proportion  was  even  greater.  In  the 
latter  period  fihers  and  textiles,  chiefly  cotton  and 
cotton  goods,  accounted  for  six  million  dollars;  and 
in  the  American  period  for  rather  more.  Since  1900 
food-stuffs  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  items  of  foreign 
•  purchases.  This  preponderance  has  been  due  to  large 
importations  of  rice,  the  staple  fond  of  the  natives. 
Rice  was  also  the  largest  item  in  food  imports  during 
the  Spanish  decade  under  comparison,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  at  present.  The  agricultural  depression 
which  is  a  natural  sequence  of  war,  the  ravages  of  rin- 
deri>est,  and  other  factors,  account  for  this  condition. 
Although  it  seems  true  that  the  Philippines  ought 
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During  llu>  past  tiflv  years  the  exports  have  hem 
made  up  practically  nf  Iiemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  <*<ipni.  Ivilh  |1k-  6ntt  t«-o  luaiDlaiDing  tlic  Wading 
places.  In  pre-Suex  days  ihese  two  artici<?9,  in  nearly 
equal  tjaaotttieti,  represented  more  tlian  Lalf  of  the 
Kilitl  exportit,  whicit  Mwmgv<i  (en  milliona.  From  tiie 
opening  at  the  Canal  until  1SS5  tbe  stigar  trade 
enjoyed  its  greatest  prosperity,  and  the  exports  for 
lliis  period  of  fiftwn  yt-ara  averaged  nine  millions 
to  live  milliona  for  hemp,  in  a  total  average  ex]K>rt  of 
a  little  short  of  twenty  millions.  Thereafter  sugar 
continues  to  deeltuv  iindor  the  prcsanre  of  lieet  com- 
petition, whilst  hemp  makes  a  steady  increase,  favored 
by  the  niilural  iiiniKipoli^tio  conditions  of  tbe  indus- 
try. In  liie  Americiin  [lerioil  sugar  has  fallen  into  a 
minor  ]il;uv,  \\h\i  :in  avcr.igi-  of  barely  three  rail- 
lioTi-i,  ill  :i  U<i:i\  i>{  tivonty-jscven  and  a  half  millions 
of  <'X[nins  ;irui  lirinp  has  rcachptl  eighteen  millions, 
l>eiiig  two-thirds  ..f  the  totnl. 

TolijiCiM  li;ia  Ikvii  grncnilly  the  chief  of  the  lesser 
ex|Mirt-;  with  nn  nvcrage  vahte  of  nK>ut  two  millions 
during  the  tifiy  year  period.  Coffee,  which  has 
virtually  tH;iaj)|ieare(I  fnuu  ihe  list  of  exports,  reached 
its  iiiirhc^it  figiiri'  iu  1>S!I,  with  nc:irly  (wo  million  dol- 
lars. Cojira  i^^  the  youngest,  and  one  of  the  most 
promising,  nf  lU.'  expert  articlci  of  the  Philippines. 
The  ih'vclii|iiiion(  <if  llie  copra  trade  is  of  recent  years, 
and  during  the  .\nierican  period  it  has  passed  tobacco 
in  the  value  of  its  shipments  and  i^^  closely  approach- 
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ing  sugar.  Many  of  the  products  of  tlie  Archipelago, 
which  are  Ht  present  not  represented  in  the  list  of 
exports,  or  only  by  unimportant  shipments,  are  likely 
in  the  future  lo  become  considerable  factors  in  its 
trade. 


Manila  hemp  occupies  a  unique  place  amongst  the 
products  of  the  Philippines.  The  demand  for  it  was 
long  since  established  on  account  of  a  combination  of 
peculiar  qualities  to  which  no  other  fiber  can  lay 
claim.  It  has  been  a  staple  article  of  connnerce  for 
a  ceutury,  and  although  numerous  attempts  to  raise 
it  in  foreign  countries  have  been  made,  its  native 
land  remains  the  exclusive  source  of  its  supply. 

Another  exceptional  feature  of  the  hemp  industry 
is  the  essentially  primitive  character  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  and  the  method  of  extracting  the 
fiber. 

Maguey  fiber  has  been  an  active  rival  of  Manila 
hemp  in  many  fields,  but  its  chief  advantage  lies  in 
a  lower  price,  and  so  long  as  the  quality  of  the  latter 
is  maintained  at  a  high  grade  it  need  not  fear  com- 
petition. 

Under  these  conditions  of  a  natural  monopoly  in  an 
exceptionally  valuable  commodity,  produced  from  the 
abundance  of  nature,  with  the  most  nidimentary  out- 
lay of  labor  and  capital,  it  might  be  inferre<l  that  the 
hemp  exports  of  the  islands  would  show  a  uniformity 
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frep  from  the  vicUsitutlGa  of  inditstries  exposcil  to 
severe  competition  and  dependent  upon  the  invest- 
ment of  large  capital  and  the  exercise  of  skilled  lahor. 
Suph  an  inference  is  borne  out  by  the  figures. 

Fifty  ye"""  """  ''"■  t""""  "■"•wrts  did  not  amonnt 
to  twenty  tho  :he  prpaent  time  the 

outgo  is  six  tim  the  tables  show  that 

it  has  been  a  it  and  steady  growth. 

The  irregular]  :ceptional  figures  are 

no  doubt  due  t  sitory  conditions  en- 

tirply  indepent  iflnenceB.     The  great 

falling  off  in  ,  is  accounted  for  b^ 

an  except  ion  nlJy  dry  i. 

At  the  end  of  (he  fifties  exports  of  hemp  had  in- 
creased to  twenty-five  thousand  tons  yearly,  and  they 
fluctuate  around  that  figure  for  the  following  ten 
years.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  ex- 
tensive introdurtidn  (o  agriculture  of  automatic  bind- 
ers, gave  ini]x'(us  to  the  demand  for  the  fiber.  The 
upward  trend  of  the  trade  continued  until  the  last 
years  of  the  Spanish  regime.  During  American  oc- 
cupation there  was,  as  might  have  \>eon  expected,  some 
falling  off,  owing  to  the  generally  disorganized  con- 
dition of  lalmr  and  industry,  but  the  slightness  of  the 
declines  is  remarkable,  and  is  doubtless  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  nature  of  the  industry  and  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  it  could  be  pursued  even 
in  times  of  disturlmucc,  A  reaction,  however,  sets 
in  with  1901,  and  since  then  a  new  record  average 
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3en  made  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
tliousand  tons.  The  outlook  for  thie,  the  leading  ex- 
port of  the  islands,  is  decidedly  promising.  It  still 
enjoys  lis  exclusive  position  in  the  market,  the  Philip- 
pines continues  to  be  the  only  country  that  can  pro- 
duce it,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  depend  upon  a 
constantly  increasing  demand.  As  has  heen  inti- 
mated, there  is  hut  one  danger  threatening  the  pros- 
perity of  this  trade,  and  that  lies  in  a  deterioration 
of  the  quality  of  the  finished  fiber,  such  as  results 
from  carelessness  in  the  process  of  extraction.  This 
detrimental  factor  has  operated  to  the  injury  of  the 
industry  in  the  past,  and  in  1S94  the  merchants  of 
Manila  were  obliged  to  take  concerted  actiou  to  check 
it.  A  recurrence  of  the  same  thing  in  recent  years 
seems  to  demand  drastic  measures  to  presence  the 
place  which  Manila  hemp  holds  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  and  in  the  trade  of  the  Philippines  and  to 
prevent  the  impairment  of  its  reputation  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  sinking  to  the  level  of  inferior  fibers.* 

The  act  of  March  the  8th,  1902,  which  gave  the 
American  importer  the  benefit  of  Ihe  export  duty, 
put  an  end  to  an  anomalous  condition  in  the  trade. 

*  TLe  inlorsHtn  of  thin  and  otlier  Philippine  Indastrfee 
would  be  served  lif  a  system  of  governmental  innpet-tion  of 
«X|>ortB  Huch  as  evIatB  iu  some  of  tbe  Australian  govern- 
Ineiila.  At  n  time  wtieii  the  Islnoda  are  xeeicliig  new  luarketa, 
U  In  of  the  utmost  importance  that  careleHS  or  ronBi'ieneelcsg 
exporterK  fhoiild  l>e  prevented  from  bringing  their  prodnets 
Into  disrepute. 
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Previous  to  this  time  the  American  manufacturer  had 
derived  his  supplies  of  the  fiber  largely  from  Great 
Britain,  incurring  the  cost  of  transhipment  and  the 
profit  of  the  middleman.  This  feature  of  the  Hanila 
hemp  tradf  tB  inception  probably 

dating  f re  uez  Canal.     In  1SS5 

America  ms  'hascs  of  the  fiber  in 

the  British  ma  larly  half  of  the  im- 

ports of  1  ed  Stales  came  from 

Great  Br         ,  01  America  received 

the  greater  p  Ppb'  ^^"^  the  same 

source.  At  preseiu  .^i.™..  ...^.reet  imports  are  in- 
considerable, and  may  bo  expected  to  cease  altogether 
within  the  next  few  years. 


The  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines  presents  a 
sorry  spectacle  of  decay,  with  little  encouragement  to 
hope  for  future  revival.  With  no  other  distinction 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  than  the  discrediting  one 
of  general  inferiority  in  quality,  Philippine  sugar 
has  suffered  terribly  in  the  losing  struggle  of  cane 
sugar  throughout  the  world  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  Adverse  local  conditions  have  combined 
with  market  influences  to  bring  about  a  serious  state 
of  decadence  in  the  industry. 

In  earlier  times,  when  the  cane  <'f  tropical  countries 
had  no  competitor,  and  when  wasteful  methods  of  ex- 
traction were  universal,  the  Philippine  product  found 
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a  ready  market  at  profitable  prk-e^.  The  killing  com- 
petition with  Euro])eaii  boiiiitj-fed  sugars  waa  not 
met  in  tlic  Philippines  by  any  improvement  in  the 
primitive  proceaa  of  production,  and  the  industry 
sank,  a3  it  must  have  done  under  any  but  conditiona 
of  the  greatest  economy  in  extraction.  The  very  pros- 
perous period  of  the  Philippine  sugar  trade  waa 
between  1855  and  1870,  when  high  prices  ruled,  but 
the  response  to  Ihis  stimulus  was  only  moderate,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  the  country 
from  the  points  of  demand.  The  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  mitigated  ihis  disadvantage,  and  the  exports 
immediately  showed  a  marked  increase.  In  the  fif- 
teen yeara  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Canal  the 
exports  had  ranged  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  tona. 
From  the  late  sixties  to  the  early  eighties  sugar  ship- 
ments had  quadrupled,  with  prices  fairly  constant  at 
about  three  cents  n  pound,  and  this  may  be  deemed 
the  golden  era  of  the  Philippine  Hugar  industry. 

Meanwhile,  the  destructive  competition  with  the 
beet  product  had  already  commenced.  Germany  was 
nearly  doubling  her  output  of  beet  sugar  annually. 
Prices  began  to  fall  inimedialely  after  1880,  culmin- 
ating in  the  sugar  crisis  of  1885.  The  three  succeed- 
ing years  were  a  time  of  the  greatest  depression  in 
the  industry,  when  production  at  the  ruling  prices 
waa  unprolilahle,  A  reaction  followed  and  prices  and 
exports  fluctuated  throughout  the  remaining  years  of 
Spanish  rule,  hut  never  again  reached  the  figures  that 
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prevailed  pre\-ioii3  to  1S80.  The  annual  trade  dur- 
ing these  last  years  approximated  an  awrage  of  two 
hundred  thousand  toDS, 

We  have  stimmarieed   the  experience  of  the   in- 
diistrv  in  three  ( 


period  of  highl 
in  pre-Snez  days;  « 
tivity  and  rani 
to  the  wo  u 

production;  and 
years  with  a 
which   the  inaustry 


a  of  its  existence:  a 
i,  but  small  exports, 
air  prices,  great  ac- 
le  stimnhis  of  access 

siirfeitod  hy  ovcr- 
w  prices  for  fifteen 

in  exports,  during 
arlv  more   difficult, 


witli  its  primitive  methods  and  Ion-grade  product,  to 
hold  its  own.  In  the  keen  competition  that  has  dis- 
turbed the  sugar  industries  of  the  world  since  1885, 
the  beet  product  has  not  only  had  the  advantage  of 
fostering  honnties,  Imt  also  of  scientific  inventions, 
tending  to  grejiler  economy  of  production.  In  a  less 
degree,  as  might  l>e  expected  of  an  industry  in  the 
hands  of  Oriental  people,  sugar  cane  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  improved  methods,  Init  in  this  respect 
the  Philippines  have  lagged  l>ehind  all  other  tropical 
countries.  The  old  stonc-mill,  with  its  extraction 
of  only  forty  jicr  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  in 
juice,  and  (he  ancient  open  kettle,  with  its  low-grade 
prodnct,  arc  istill  (he  predominant  features  of  the  in- 
dnstry.  Tliat  the  Philippine  sugar  trade,  with  its  anti- 
quated methods,  escaped  extinction  during  the  period 
of  stress  foHowing  1885,  is  explainable  mainly  upon 
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tlie  ground  that  cheapness  of  labor  made  a  small 
margin  of  profit  still  possible.  The  afflictions — 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine — that  have  visited  the 
islands  in  the  years  immediately  following  1896  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  cause  the  collapse  of  the  totter- 
ing industry.  During  American  occupation  the  ex- 
ports nf  sugar  have  not  amounted  in  any  year  to  one 
hundred  thousand  tons,  and  we  must  go  bacii  thirty 
years  in  the  Iiistory  of  the  industry  to  find  an  anal- 
ogous period  of  small  production. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  under  scientific 
conditions  of  production,  Philippine  sugar  could  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  beet  and  cane  products  of 
other  countries.  It  is  demonstrable  that  the  adoption 
of  modem  economic  methods  of  extraction  would 
double  the  value  of  the  output,  thus  enabling  the  pro- 
ducer to  meet  the  increased  rate  of  wages  and  secure 
a  satisfactory  profit  at  present  prices.  But  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  industry 
upon  an  up-to-date  basis  can  reinstate  the  sugar  trade 
of  the  islands. 

The  most  important  customers  of  the  Philippines 
for  sugar,  as  well  as  for  hemp,  have  lM?en  the  United 
Stales  and  the  United  Kingdom.  For  many  yeara 
following  1855  Australia  was  n  large  purchaser,  but 
with  the  extension  of  production  in  that  country  its 
receipts  of  Philippine  sugar  gradually  foil  off  and 
ultimately  ceased.  In  1890  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  suddenly  dropped  from  one  hundred  and  thirty 
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statu  moQupuly,  four  and  a  lialf  million  pounds,  and 
in  Bucc<^iiig  jcars  lietween  two  and  four  millions, 
but  itt  1904  tlie  exporta  to  that  counlrv  were  sljort  of 
one  and  ono-third  millions.  As  migbt  liave  been  an- 
ticipated, thp  United  States,  aside  from  a  few  experi- 
tnenlHl  shipments,  has  not  bwn  able  to  use  the  Philip- 
piriP  prtiducrL* 

There  has  not  been  nnieh  change  in  the  diatrihu- 
tion,  or  quantity,  of  the  exports  of  manufactured 
toiiftcco  since  monopoly  days.  This  must  nut  be 
aocopted  as  an  indication  that  production  has  been 
at  a  stationary  figure.  On  tlie  contrary,  there  s^ema 
to  have  been  n  great  increase  in  domestic  consurap- 
tiiiu  utidrr  free  conditions.  The  cigar  and  cigarette 
liav(!  conic  itiTo  general  use  among  the  islanders,  and 
it  in  csliiiialcd  that  six-sevenths  of  the  population 
Biunkc,  and  ctinsunic  more  than  half  of  the  total  out- 
put <if  the  weed.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  stationary 
cx]Hprls  an;  iiuite  consistent  with  enormous  increases 
ill  niaiiiif;u'1ure<l  tubaceo. 

Coincidciit  with  the  establishment  of  free  produc- 
tion and  the  remnval  of  supervision,  a  deterioration 
in  the  ([ualily  of  the  leaf  l>egan  and  hna  continued 

•Tlicrc  iH  iv:iBim  to  Iwlieve  tliat,-even  though  Thillpplne 
tuliiK-i-u  III-  ailiiillliM  fret.-  to  the  UiilUtl  States.  groxU  dlin- 
tnilty  \\\\\  lie  e\|ii'riciii-«M  In  lladlii):  an  extensive  market 
ntiioLi>;si  Aiiiciiiau  coiisiiiiici-k.  wIio  are  uivustoiued  to  quali- 
ties hi  llu'ir  toliiK'i'ii  viT.v  ilHTfreiit  froui  those  exhibited 
liy  the  riiill|ipl]it'  li'iif.  This,  liowever,  is  an  iirguDieot  for 
the  reiuuval  of  the  Jiilj'  ruthcr  thuii  otlierwlse. 


9 


a  a  consequent  falling  ofF  in  price,  which  has  had 

a  depressing  effect,  npon  tfio  industry.  Unfortunately 
for  any  hojje  of  improvement  in  this  respect  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  leaf  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by 
small  producers. 


Copra  is  the  latest  of  any  Philippine  industries  to 
be  developed  to  considerable  extent.  The  facilities  for 
the  extension  of  the  industry  are  practically  unlim- 
ited and  it  gives  great  promise  of  future  prosperity. 

Although  the  cocoanut  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  domestic  economy  of  tropical 
people  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  copra  has 
had  a  commercial  value.  During  the  Spanish  regime 
shipments  of  copra  to  meet  the  limited  demand  of  the 
confectioner  and  soap-maker  doubtless  went  to  swell 
the  export  figures  of  "coacoanuts,"  but  it  is  not  until 
the  American  period  that  the  article  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  trade  of  the  islands.  The  increased  de- 
mand is  due  to  new  processes  of  converting  copra 
derivatives  into  food  products,  a  business  in  which 
the  mamifnctures  of  Marseilles  hjivo  become  consum- 
ers of  enormous  quantities  of  the  dried  meat  of  the 
cocoanut. 

The  exports  of  copra  in  1!>00-1904  average  in 
excess  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  annually. 
In  1900  they  exceeded  three  millions,  and  fell  to  half 
that  amount  in  the  following  year,  due  to  insurrec- 
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tionary  disorders  in  the  districts  whence  the  chief 
supply  is  derived.  In  1D03  the  figures  approached 
four  millions,  to  decline  again  in  1SJ04  to  nearly  half 
as  much  as  a  result  of  exceptionally  nnfavorahle  cli- 
matic conditions.  More  than  two-thirds  of  these  ship- 
ments were  made  to  France. 

The  copra  industry  is  pnrticnlarly  suited  to  the  cjjd- 
ditions  whirh  prevail  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  bright 
future  seems  to  lie  in  store  for  it. 

COFFEE. 

Tho  coffee  exjKirts  of  the  Philippines  ceased  years 
8go  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  trade  of  the 
islands. 

In  1855  about  one  millioa  and  a  quarter  pounda 
of  the  bean  were  shipped,  and  the  exports  increased 
steadily  until  they  reached  their  maximum,  with 
sixteen  million  pounds,  lu  1884,  In  1889  the  ship- 
ments exceeded  thirteen  and  a  half  millions,  but  in 
that  year  the  plantations  were  visited  by  an  insect 
pest  followed  by  a  leaf  blight  with  ruinously  destruc- 
tive effects.  From  that  time  tlie  output  declined  pre- 
cipitously, and  at  present  is  insignificant  in  amount 
It  has  been  claimed  for  Philippine  coffee  that  it  ia 
equal  to  tho  prodtict  of  Java,  hut  the  best  prices  ob- 
tained for  it  have  not  sustained  this  estimale.  The 
chief  consumers  of  the  Philippine  article  have  been 
Spain,  the  XTnitciI  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
together  with  a  considerable  China-Hongkong  trade 
hard  to  trace  to  the  points  of  consumption. 
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The  revival  of  the  industry  haa  been  mooted,  with 
a  suggested  American  import  duty  on  coffee  in  con- 
nection with  free  trade  for  the  Philippine  article. 
The  plan  haa  in  its  favor  the  past  record  of  pros- 
perity enjoyed  by  the  industry  and  the  known  suit- 
ability of  soil  and  climate  to  the  production.  On  the 
other  hand  are  serious  adverse  considerations.  A  cof- 
fee plantation  (equires  large  outlays  of  capital  and 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  waiting  for  the  maturity  of 
the  trees.  In  the  meantime  there  is  the  ever-present 
danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disaster  which  overtook 
the  plantations  fifteen  years  ago.  ^\Tien  scientific 
safegiiarda  against  such  calamities  have  been  pro- 
vided, as  they  probably  will  be  ere  long,  the  generous 
profits  in  coffee  culture  will  doubtless  attract  all  the 
necessary  capital,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Philippines 
offer  better  and  less  hazardous  fields  for  the  invest- 
ment of  money.* 


•  Notliliig  could  linve  been  uiore  wisely  conceived  for  the 
benefit  ot  tlie  Phillppliii's  tliao  tlie  visit  of  the  uiemberB  of 
Congress  under  the  guidance  of  Secretary  Tatt.  At  the  time 
of  writing  the  jinrty  1«  Btlll  lu  the  iBianda,  but  tbe  etTects 
of  their  exi>erle»pe  and  some  idea  of  Ita  probable  results, 
may  be  gatbered  from  the  following  presB  report  (August 
1(1,  1905)  :  "A  majority  of  the  mcmbera  of  Cougress  bave 
been  convinced  tbut  Philippine  products  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  ut  our  ports.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Connecticut, 
will  no  longer  oppose  h  removal  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  and 
cigars,  and  Mr.  Shirley,  who  rei>reseDta  a  tobaceogroivlnK 
district  in  Kentucky,  agrees  with  him.  Opposition  to  the 
firee  admission  of  augar  and  other  products  has  also  b«en 
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The  chief  industrial  need  of  tlie  Pliilippinea  ia  a 
cheap  and  expeditious  means  of  inland  transportation. 
The  projected  railway  system  will  supply  this  require- 
ment and  with  its  inception  a  rapid  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Archipelago  may  be  looked  for, 

THE    TH4N8F0STATI0N    PnCBLEM. 

The  Insular  Government  has  been  authorized  to 
accept  bids  for  the  construction  of  1,233  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  islands.  Bidders  must  be  citizens  or 
corporations  of  the  United  States  or  the  Philippines. 
The  roads  will  be  exempt  from  taxation,  but  must 
pay  to  the  Glovernment  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  earnings  during  the  first  thirty  years,  and 
one  and  one-half  per  cent,  for  fifty  years  thereafter. 
The  Government  will  guarantee  interest  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  for  thirty  years  on  first  mortgage 
bonds  covering  nearly  the  entire  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment* 

There  are  in  operation  two  roads  in  the  islands. 
That  owned  by  the  Compania  de  la  Tranvias  de  Fili- 
pinos runs  from  the  section  of  Tondo,  in  Manila,  to 
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overcome  by  ILe  slntementK  of  lusular  priHliicera,  wlio  liave 
bei^ii  questioned  by  tlie  vlsitorB  at  several  lueetliiBM  lield 
for  tills  DUTjioBe.  Mr.  Groaveiior,  of  Ohio,  says  tliot  at  tUe  i 
couiliig  sesaloii  of  Cougrt'ss  u  1)111  providing  for  tbe  trw 
aduilssloii  of  all  Plilllpiilue  products  will  be  introdui'ed  and  j 
eupp<)rted  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  cbairiuan  of  tlie  Ways  aai 
Means  Comuiittee." 

•Tbe  routes  of  the  proposed  railroads  are  given  la  i 
later  cliapter. 
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Malabon,  in  the  province  of  Rizal,  a  distance  of  4.35 
miles.  The  other  ruiiiiiiig  from  Manila  to  Dagupan, 
in  the  province  of  Pangasiiiaii,  a  distance  of  121.78 
miles,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Manila  and  Dagnpan 
Railway  Company,  Limited.  The  former  is  conlined 
exclusively  to  passenger  traffic.  During  the  year  11)02 
it  carried  562,089  passengers,  and  its  income  was 
$53,965  Mexican.*  The  cost  of  operation  was 
$33,034  Mes.,  leaving  a  gross  profit  of  $20,931  Mex. 
The  value  of  the  entire  property,  including  land, 
roadbed,  rolling  stock,  aud  buildings  is  $115,800 
Mex.,  indicating  a  very  low  grade  of  construction 
and  equipment  The  Dagu pan-Manila  Railway  was 
opened  in  1894,  and  although  it  has  suffered  losses 
from  destruction  of  property  during  the  subsequent 
disturbances,  it  is  a  promising  enterprise  with  a 
growing  traffic.  The  gross  income  of  the  company 
during  1902  was  $1,238,235,  and  the  gross  expendi- 
tures $864,532,  leaving  a  gross  profit  of  $373,703 
on  a  capitalization  of  $12,300,000.  During  the  same 
year,  1,104,372  passengers  were  carried  over  an  ag- 
gregate of  23,591,024  miles,  affording  a  gross  revenue 
of  $683,206;  a  total  of  165,760  tons  of  freight  was 
carried  an  aggregate  distance  of  9,706,855  miles, 
and  from  this  traffic  was  derived  a  gross  revenue  of 
$397,699.  The  business  of  the  road  has  increased 
considerably  since  American  occupation. 

*Tbe  escbaoge  value  of  the  Mexlcaa  dollar  Is  Qfty  cents 
United  States  curreiioy. 
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Tbe  Slanila-Dagiipaii  road  has  been  authorized  to 
construct  two  additional  lines — one  from  Bigaa,  a  ata- 
tiun  on  the  existing  line  in  the  province  of  Bulacan, 
to  Cabaniituan,  in  the  province  of  Nueva  Ecija; 
and  the  other  from  a  point  on  the  existing  line  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  Manila  teniiinus  to  Antipolo,  in 
Kizal  province.  These  two  branches  will  aggregate 
65.87  miles.  The  act  granting  the  franchises  for 
these  roada  requires  the  completion  of  the  former  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  1905,  and  the  latter  not 
later  than  March,  1906.  An  electric  road  is  in 
process  of  construction  from  the  municipality  of 
Pozorubio,  in  the  province  of  Pangasinan,  to  Baguio, 
in  the  province  of  Bengiiet,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven 
miles.  The  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
work  states  that  the  road  "will  open  up  the  most 
promising  mining  district  in  the  Philippines,  as  the 
mines  of  Benguet  yield  copper  and  gold.  Limestone 
cliffs  furnish  a  fine  quality  of  lime.  Coal  is  fonnd  in 
the  Bued  river  canyon.  Hot  sulphur  and  mineral 
springs  abound.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
timber,  and  are  crowned  with  forests  of  pine.  Many 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  tbe  Temperate  Zone 
are  successfully  cultivated  in  Benguet."  Althouf:^ 
not  precisely  relevant  to  a  review  of  commercial  and 
industrial  conditions,  it  may  be  stated  in  passing  that 
at  Baguio  will  be  established  a  sanatarium  for  invalid 
soldiers  and  civilians,  and  it  will  become  the  summer 
seat  of  the  Government,  in  other  words,  the  Simla 
of  the  Philippines. 
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One  of  tlie  first  works  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  efltalilisliniont  o£  peace,  indeed 
it  had  been  inaugurated  under  tlie  military  ad- 
ministration, was  the  improvement  of  tlie  high- 
way system  of  the  islands.  There  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  precisely  bow  much,  but  several  millions 
have  been  expended  by  the  central  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments in  this  direction,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinne  the  work  until  every  province  is  amply  supplied 
with  good  roada  and  bridges.  It  is  a  tremendous  task 
in  a  country  which  has  been  conspicuous  for  the 
paucity  of  these  ordinary  avenues  of  communication 
and  one  in  which  the  rains  are  so  destructive.  Wliat 
are  termed  insular  roads,  that  is,  those  running  from 
one  Bide  to  another  of  an  island,  or  those  connecting 
provinces,  will  be  the  sole  charge  of  the  Insular  Gov- 
ernment. Roads  which  lie  entirely  within  one  prov- 
ince and  are  of  local  benefit  primarily  will  be  con- 
structed and  repaired  by  the  provincial  board,  for 
which  purpose  a  tax  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent, 
on  assessable  land  is  levied.  Whore  the  necessity  has 
existed  the  Insular  Government  has  loaned  money  to 
the  provinces  in  a  large  aggregate  amount. 

The  facilities  for  ocean  traffic  between  Manila  and 
foreign  ports  have  been  ijuite  equal  to  the  requirements 
and  have  responded  readily  to  increased  demands  of 
recent  years.  In  addition  to  the  army  transports,  the 
vessels  of  fourteen  steamship  companies  make  period- 
ical calls  at  Manila  on  regular  schedules.  This  service 
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is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  trarap  eteamers  and 
a  few  sailing  ahipa.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
shipping  trade  is  the  scarcity  of  American  bottoms; 
in  fact,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  rarely  seen 
afloat  in  Manila  Harbor,  In  the  year  1902  two 
hundred  and  fifty  steamships  visited  Manila,  and  of 
this  totiil  but  fourteen  were  of  American  register, 
whilst  of  seventeen  sailing  vessels  twelve  flew  the 
American  colors. 

The  open  porta  of  the  islands  are  Manila,  Luzon; 
Iloilo,  Panay ;  Cebu,  Cebu ;  Jolo,  Sulu ;  Zamboanga, 
Mindanao;  Appari,  Cagayan,  Luzon. 

An  extensive  interisland  commerce  has  been  car- 
ried on  since  the  opening  of  the  islands  to  foreign 
trade  in  1834,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  This 
has  beeu  noticeably  so  since  the  extension  of  the  ex- 
port trade  during  the  American  administration. 
There  were  in  1902  engaged  in  this  coastwise  trade 
1,469  sailing  vessels  and  175  steamers  of  fifteen  tons 
register  and  over.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller 
craft  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Archipelago  which 
can  hardly  be  considered  factors  in  its  commerce,  al- 
though engaged  in  petty  local  traffic 

During  American  occupation  the  number  of  ports 
and  subports  available  for  interisland  traffic  has  been 
increased  from  53  to  196.  The  Insular  Government 
has  neglected  no  means  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
maritime  traffic  of  the  Archipelago. 

Manila  has  been  in  the  past  one  of  the  least  invit- 
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ing  porta  of  call  in  the  East  for  merchant  vesaela 
because  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty  and  expense  of 
handling  cargoes,  and  consequently  freight  charges 
to  this  point  have  been  excessive.  The  rates  were 
as  much  from  Hongkong  to  Manila  as  from  Hongkong 
to  San  Francisco,  although  the  distance  in  one  case 
is  ten  times  as  great  as  in  the  other.  As  ocean  ves- 
sels coiild  not  approach  nearer  than  two  miles  to  the 
-  shore  at  Manila,  lighters  were  necessarily  employed 
in  loading  and  unloading.  The  harbor,  with  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  coast  line,  was  subject 
to  almost  the  full  force  of  storms,  and  during  the  mon- 
soon season  ships  not  infrequently  lay  eight  or  ten 
days,  incurring  heavy  demurrage,  whilst  awaiting 
an  opportimily  to  discharge  or  take  on  freight. 

The  Insular  Government  has  projected  extensive 
improvements  which  include  the  construction  of  an 
effective  breakwater,  and  an  ample  system  of  docks, 
with  a  deep  water  approach.  The  work  is  being  rap- 
idly pushed  toward  a  conclusion,  and  in  the  near 
future  these  and  other  facilities  will  make  Manila 
the  moat  accessible  and  convenient  port  in  the  Orient 

This  is  only  one  of  several  factors  which  must  make 
for  a  great  expansion  of  the  trade  of  the  Philippines 
in  ihe  next  decade.* 

•  Tables  showing  the  export  and  Import  trade  of  the  Archl- 
pelngo   for   the  past   fifty   years   are   Incorporated   In  the 

Appendix. 
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AGRICULTURE.* 

Mu{ia  Textalls:  Mnnila  Ilpmp— Conditio ds  of  Culture — 
Melbod  ot  Kxtnirtlon — ExiieuBPs  aiid  I'Toflls  Involved  iu 
yeiu|>  Cultlvntiou— Maguey  Fiber— Cotton  Fitier— <'nne 
Sugar — Tobaci'o — Not  a  PromlBlng  Channel  for  rai>ltal — 
A  Proposed  lleniedy  for  Present  DepresBlon — The  C'oroo- 
nat  Palm  and  Ittt  Derivatives — Copra  anil  CocoaDut  Oil — 
PosnlbllltleB  of  tbe  IndUHtry  Under  Improved  Metbods 
^ElBtiniated  Expense  mid  Proflt  in  Cocoanut  Plantation. 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  in  the  Philippines 
since  the  Spanish  conquest  haa  been  its  agricultural 
products,  and  bo  they  will  probably  cj>ntiniie  to  be. 
The  soil  of  the  islands  consists  mainly  of  decomposed 
volcanic  rock,  enriched  by  decayed  organic  matter. 
It  is  extremely  fertile,  readily  yielding'generons  crops 
of  tropical  and  subtropical  growths.  The  range  of 
vegetable  products  is  very  wide.  About  three  hun- 
dred fiber  plants  of  either  commercial  or  domestic 
value  are  found  in  the  Archipelago,  and  the  variety  of 
food  producing  plants  is  great.  Tropical  fruit  trees 
yield  abundantly  with  little  or  no  aid,  while  com, 
grain,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  bounteously  re- 
pay cultivation.     There  are  a  number  of  plants  from 

•  Money  values  in  this  and  succeeding  cbapters  have  nil 
been  reduced  to  their  approximate  equiralcule  In  Uuited 
Stales  cnrrency. 
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which  gums,  dyes,  oil  aud  medicinal  extracts  may  be 
derived. 

The  chief  products  of  the  soil  are  hemp,  sugar, 

tobacco,  copra  and  rice,  and  of  these  the  first  named 
is  of  foremost  commercial  importance. 

MUSA  TEXTALIS — MANILA  UEMP. 

The  viusa  textalis  is  a  member  of  the  banana  familj, 
and  is  hardly  distinguiehable  from  the  plant  that 
yields  the  edible  banana.  It  is  locally  known  as 
abaca.  The  term  "Manila  hemp"  is  u  misnomer,  but 
is  thoroughly  established  in  the  trade.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  true  hemp  is  a  bast  fiber,  whereas  abaca  is  a 
Btructural  fiber.  The  musa  textalis  is  found  only  in 
its  natural  habitat,  the  Philippine  Islands.  Unsuc- 
cessful efforts,  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  plant  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  a  safe  con- 
clusion that  it  cannot  be  made  to  produce  a  com- 
mercial fiber  elsewhere  than  in  the  Archipelago, 
There,  however,  it  grows  wild  and  under  cultivation 
in  several  of  the  islands.  The  province  of  Albay,  in 
Luzon,  including  the  dependent  island  of  Catandu- 
anes,  is  the  principal  abaca  district  of  the  Philippines. 
Large  quantities  are  also  produced  in  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Ambos  Camarines  and  Soraogon.  Other 
productive  sections  in  Luzon  are  La  Laguna  and 
Cavite  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Bataan  and  Batangas 
provinces.     The  output  is  large  from  the  islands  of 
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Leyte,  Samar,  Marinduqiie,  Masbate,  Romblon, 
Panay,  and  Bobol.  Considerable  quantities  of  abaca 
are  also  produced  in  tlie  northern  and  fioutbeaatem 
portions  of  Mindanao. 

Tbe  fiber  has  undoubtedly  been  used  by  the  natives 
for  centnriea,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  sixty  years 
or  so  that  its  remarkable  tensile  strength,  lightness, 
length,  and  durability  have  Itecome  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  llio  (rommercial  world.  Previous  to  1825 
the  production  was  small  and  practically  none  was  ex- 
ported. With  the  development  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket the  fields  of  the  potty  cultivator  gave  place  to 
extensive  plantations,  but  ihe  primitive  methods  of 
the  producers  have  undergone  little  if  any  improve- 


The  industry  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  for 
only  a  fraction  of  the  large  areas  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  tbe  plant  have  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation. 

CONDITIONS  OF  CCLTUEE. 

For  the  successful  culture  of  the  musa  textalis  fer- 
tile land,  subject  to  a  liberal  rainfall,  in  a  climate  of 
high  humidity,  is  necessary.  Tbe  drainage  must  be 
good,  for  the  plant  will  not  thrive  in  swampy  soil. 
Tt  should  be  sheltered  from  excess  of  wind  or  sun. 
Abaca  is  easy  to  raise,  requires  little  lending,  and 
is  peculiarly  free  from  liability  to  accidents.  It  ia 
not  subject  to  drought;  its  low  stature  and  environ- 
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ment  protect  it  from  the  effect  of  hurricanes;  its 
Btation  upon  hilly  slopes  safeguards  it  from  immda- 
tions;  fire  canuot  make  headway  against  its  juicy 
leaves  and  moist  stem ;  and  it  is  practically  exempt 
from  the  attacks  of  predatory  insects. 

No  scientific  effort  has  been  made  to  develop,  by 
cultivation,  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  plant  and 
the  possibilities  in  this  direction  are  promising,  for 
almost  every  valuable  vegetable  growth,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  intelligent  investigation  and  ex- 
periment, has  proved  to  be  susceptible  of  more  or  less 
improvement, 

A  plantation  is  started  from  seed  or  suckers.  In 
the  former  ease  maturity  is  reached  in  about  three 
years;  in  the  latter  six  months  earlier.  After  thia 
stage,  han'psting  is  practically  continuous.  The 
plants  are  set  out  in  rows,  from  two  to  three  yards 
apart  each  way,  with  a  certain  amount  of  herbage 
left  beti\'een,  to  prevent  washing  away  of  the  soil. 
Trees  are  left  standing  in  the  field,  or  are  planted,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  requisite  shade  and  to  break 
the  force  of  high  winds.  Tlie  trees  selected  for  this 
purpose  should  have  small  leaves,  that  tliey  may  not 
create  a  dense  shadow,  and  deep  feeding  roots  that 
will  not  rob  the  young  plants.  The  best  time  for 
planting  is  during  the  rainy  months  of  May-July 
and  September-November.  In  August,  January, 
February,  and  December,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
sufficiently  strong  to   injure,   and  perhaps  kill,   the 
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shoots.  During  growth,  and  after  maturity,  the  plan- 
tation needs  little  attention  beyond  rough  weeding. 
After  cutting,  the  crop  renews  itself  by  means  of 
the  auekers  which  are  thrown  off  by  tiie  roots  of  the 
original  plant 

MKTHOD  OF  EXTKACTIOM. 

Harvesting  is  moat  expeditiously  pfEeeted  by  the 
employment  of  gangs  of  three  laborers.  One  cuta 
the  stalk  even  with  the  ground  and  strips  it.  The 
second,  who  is  usually  a  woman,  splits  the  leaf- 
sheaths  into  sections,  two  or  three  inches  wide,  dis- 
carding the  inner  portions  which  have  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  pulp.  These  stripa  are  theu  subjected  to 
a  crude  mechanical  process  by  means  of  whicli  the 
filrer  ia  extracted.  The  machine  employed  consists 
of  a  long  block  of  wood,  elevated  upon  legs.  lu  the 
center  of  the  block  a  knife  blade  is  attached  and 
arranged  so  as  to  work  in  unison  with  the  action  of 
a  spring  above  it,  or  a  treadle  below.  The  spring 
exerts  a  constant  upward  pressure  upon  the  handle  of 
the  knife  and  so  depresses  the  blade,  whilst  pressure 
upon  the  foot-lever  counteracts  this  effect.  The  strips 
of  leaf-aheath  are  drawn  by  hand  over  the  block  and 
'  beneath  the  blade,  whilst  the  operator  regulates,  or 
releases,  the  pressure  of  the  latter  by  means  of  the 
lever.  This  process  separates  the  moist  pulp  from 
the  fiber.  It  may  be  repeated  several  times  with 
the  effect  of  producing  a  finer,  and  consequently  more 
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valuable,  fiber,  with,  however,  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution in  weight.  The  best  fiber  is  produced  by  using 
a  blade  with  a  smooth  edge,  but,  ae  serrated  knives 
render  the  operation  easier,  ihey  are  commonlj  used 
at  the  expense  of  quality  in  the  output.  ftTien  the 
process  is  not  thorough  a  oonsidcrable  portion  of  the 
juicy  pulp  is  retained.  This  discolors  the  fiber  and 
reduces  its  strength,  but  it  also  increases  the  weight, 
which  is  an  important  consideration  to  the  laborer. 
This  is  a  feature  of  the  industry  that  calls  for  cor- 
rection. Perhaps  the  remedy  lies  in  the  invention  of 
a  machine  which  will  dispense  with  the  present  man- 
ual process  and  turn  out  a  uniform  quality  of  fiber. 
There  have  been  many  futile  attempts  to  devise  such 
a  mechanical  contrivance,  but  it  should  not  be  too 
difficult  an  achievement  for  American  ingenuity. 
The  present  method  of  extraction  is  said  to  waste 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  good  quality  fiber. 
Portability  is  no  less  necessary  than  economy  in  a 
hemp  machine.  The  stalks  of  the  plants  are  very 
heavy  and  within  a  few  hours  of  being  cut  up  the 
leaf-sheaths  must  be  subjected  to  the  knife,  so  that  it 
is  found  more  economical  to  transport  the  apparatus 
than  the  material.  As  the  work  is  done  on  very 
rough  grouud  and  generally  upon  mountain  sides,  a  ' 
machine,  to  be  practicable,  must  be  light  enough  to 
be  easily  carried  by  two  men.* 

■  "Tbe   honor   of   hnvlng   praolicnlly    solved   the   questloD 
Bccuia    to     liiive     fiLtlen     to     a.     young     American     engineer,. 
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After  extraction,  tho  fiber  is  exposed  to  the  snti 
for  a  few  hours  and,  when  sufficiently  dried,  is  loosely 
packed  in  bundles  and  carried  to  the  nearest  market, 
of  which  there  are  aoveral  in  each  hemp  district.  Tho 
principal  grades  recognized  are  "current,"  "second," 
and  "colored,"  with  several  gradations  in  these  classi- 
fications. 

The  "beneficiary"  system  of  labor  is  in  vogue  in 
the  hemp  districts.  Under  this  system  the  planter 
assigns  to  each  native  cultivator  a  section  of  ground 
on  which  to  raise  and  tend  plants  and  at  intervals  to 
extract  the  fiber.  One-half  of  the  produce  represents 
tho  operator's  pay  for  his  labor,  and  at  the  time  that 
he  makes  delivery  to  the  planter  he  receives  the  cur- 
rent local  value  of  his  share.  This  system  appears 
to  have  been  sufficienlly  profitable  to  the  capitalist, 
but  it  has  serious  drawbacks.  Under  it  the  planter 
cannot  exercise  sufficient  control  over  hia  property 

Robert  Edward  Lindsaj*.  Doubtless  the  mnclune  invented  by  Mr. 
Lindsay  will  undergo  ninny  iniproveuienta ;  but  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  it  is  reported  as  being  enpabic  of  turning  out  sixty 
pounds  of  flrst-claBs  white  hemp  at  uniform  quality,  every 
bour  by  tlie  Inlior  of  two  men.  Under  ttie  eilstlug  sy.steiu 
an  average  hemp  woriier  can  strip  about  forty-rour  pouiidn 
of  flbre  in  a  day,"  Brigadier-General  \V.  H.  Carter.  U.  8.  A., 
in  The  Korlh  American  Rerlcir,  May,  11105. 

A  slniilnr  einlui  iias  been  made  for  Bcverol  macbines 
whith  np|)eflred  to  offpr  a  solution  to  Ihe  complifated  prob- 
lem. l)ut  It  lias  always  transpired,  upon  test,  that  some 
OHxentinl  reiiulrement  was  laoklns  in  ttie  device,  or  else  that 
lis  operation  was  less  econooiicol  than  baud  labor. 
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EXPE.18E3  AS1>  . -«.  VOLVED  IN   HEUP 

CLLTIVATIOX. 

Foreman  gives  some  figures  relating  to  outlay  and 
income  in  lienip  cultivation  which  may  be  of  interest. 
IVrliiiji^  it  is  uniu'i-fssary  I"  make  any  allowance  for 
the  iiii-reascil  cust  vi  liilior,  l>ecause  in  an  industry 
of  iliL'  nmiiniHiIi^iic  cliaracter  of  abaca  prices  can 
ahviiys  I'C  adjusted  to  cover  enhancement  in  cost  of 
priHluctinn. 

The  lalior  of  jilant-scttinp  in  Albay  Province  may 
be  ciilcuhitod  at  $1.50  ]>ot  1.000  plants;  the  cost  of 
shoots  at  from  25  ccnis  to  50  cents  per  100.  Fre- 
quently, however,  ihe  capitalist  will  contract  for  the 
laying  out  of  a  plantation,  on  the  basis  of  $5  for  100 
live  plants,  to  1»-  ciiinied  at  the  time  of  full  growth, 
instead  of  paying  for  shoots  and  labor.     In  case  thu 
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is  done  it  is  customary  to  make  advances  to  the 
contractor. 

The  following  is,  subject  to  the  qualification  made 
above,  a  conservative  statement  of  Ihe  investment, 
profit,  expenses,  etc.,  of  operating  a  plantation  in 
Albay,  but  as  the  figures  are  based  upon  those  of  a 
plantation  of  half  the  size  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
corporation  or  individual  with  the  capital  and  facili- 
ties for  operating  upon  this,  or  a  larger,  scale  would 
produce  fiber  at  less  cost  and  consequently  at  greater 
profit. 

Plantation  of  1,000  piaosones,  or  3,-172  acres,  of 
land  over  two  years  planted  with  shoots  and  therefore 
ready  to  cut  within  one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 
No  ploughing  needed;  no  fallow  land.  Each  pisoson, 
(3.472  acres)  producing  per  annum  10  picuh  of 
abaca  (equivalent  p-^r  acre  3.60  cwts.,  yielding  from 
3,472  acres  624.50  tons),  or  a  total  output  of  10,000 
piculs,  making  5,000  bales,  in  the  assumed  propor- 
tion of  80  per  cent,  Corricnte,  10  per  cent  Segunda, 
10  per  cent,  Colorado: 

1,000  pixottmei  of  Innd  n(  $50  per  p'moson (00.000.00 

Store  for  1,000  pIcuh  of  ahaca.  with  nnii>le  spat*.  S.OdO.W 

Bale  press  and  sliwl  tor  pressing  200  bnlpB  jicr  day  2,D0O.U0 

Plot  of  land  for  store  and  Hun-drying  ground  . . , .  700.00 

4  borses  and  two  vebicles   300.00 

Unrecoverable  advances  to  200  men  at  sny  S5  eocb  1,000.00 

ToUI  Invested  capital  (57,500.00 
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WoKiciNa  Expenses. 

Salaries :  Manager {1,800.00 

2  European  bookkeepers  at  9750  each l.fiOO.UO 

4    Native    storekeciwrs    at    5!5    and    $10    per 

iiiDiitli     COO.OO 

8  Plantation  overseers  at  |10  per  inontb 000.00 

4  Native  iiifssengers  at  $4  ptr  uioiith 102.00 

Labor:  for  pressing  0.000  bales  at  9%  eeats:  plus 
2  mats  per  bale  at  STMi  cents  per  100;  and  14 

split  rnttiius  per  bale  at  8T>^  cents  per  1.000  ....  4fi8.T5 

Waste  ill  store  of  bemp  mats,  rattan,  etc ItiS.SO 

Stolen  by  laborers,  saj-  200.00 

Malnteuance.  or  depreciation,  of  press-value  at  6 

|wr  cent.  \>er  annum  200.00 

Fire  Insurance  on  Store,  Bale,  Presa.  and  Shed,  at 

2  per  cent,  on  $5,500  110.00 

Keep  of  four  horses  per  ennnin (NI.OO 

Mauagfr'a  traveling  eiiwnses  about  the  province. .  200.00 

Taxes  of  various  kinds  1,000.00 

Office  exiienseB,  telegrams,  postage,  stationery,  etc..  150.00 

Freight  to  Manila  at  12!^  cents  [ler  piriil 1,250.00 

Loading  at  21^  cents  per  bale 125.00 

Insurance  at  Manila  at   M   per  cent,  on  $32,200 

(Manila  selling  value  plus,  say  ir>  per  cent.)    ..  159.00 
Manila  broker's  commission  Including  landing,  Ai9- 

cUarging,  etc.,  at  2  per  cent,  on  sale  value &41.25 

Manila  storage  at  IMi  cents  per  bale,  per  month, 

say.  for  half  a  month  37.50 

Total  working  expenses  19,753.00 

Returns. 

Sale :  Half  of  the  above  output  of  10,000  picuU  be- 
longa  to  the  planter ;  the  other  halt  is  purchased 
from  the  laborer :  tlierefure :  5,000  picKti  sold 
thus: 


F 


Tlif  fil^ll"U^  ■■  Miinilii  ■"  ii>]H-  i>  iliiis  made  /roiii 
liii-A  ■111  tlif  iiiHskirt^  of  tht'  I'apitul.  like  most  utht-r 
III  list  rii!f,  l.y  ii  iHliorimis  old-tinu-  prr 


uli--w>ll.    Nr-    y..rV. 


4.0OO  pfouto  (Corricnie)  at  ti.25:  SOa  pIcmU 
{8rpundo\  at  f3.STij ;  Ff*)  plruU  <roIora<fa) 
at  ?3.12Vi   S3o.nai 

Gain  Id  pric^  on  5.000  pfcul*.  laburfrs'  sluir* 
bought  St  75  «*ntH  jicr  piml  miiln"  Manlta 

market   priiv    Z,7Sm 

Uaulla  Druia  iwy  50  cents  ptr  bale  for  ivenlDg  . .    tJIKU— 

TotaJ  receipts   *27.nXU] 


OUTCOMX. 

Sale   tn   Manlta   S3T.flOa< 

Dednct  norliing  expenses 9t7!i3.M 

Netprofit  (U5  perit'iit.  un  tutul  cflpltan*  . .f lT.■J^7-0» 


In  addition  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  hemp 
that  is  exported  annually,  a  large  amount  is  consumed 
in  domestic  manufactures,  especially  of  cloth.  The 
most  extensively  used  of  these  fabrics  is  known  as 
sinamay,  a  product  entirely  of  hemp  fiber.  Just 
cloth  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  fine  hemp  and  pine- 
apple-leaf fiber,  sometimes  with  an  admixture  of  silk. 
A  very  beautiful  diaphanous  material  called  lupis  is 
manufactured    in   small   quantities   from    a   special 

•  Thirty  per  cent,  net  Is  Renerally  accepted  as  the  stand- 
ard profit  in  hemp  cultivation.  American  methods  of  organ- 
ization will  doubtleRH  work  extenHlre  ecnnomiee  In  this  and 
Other  industries.  lietore  long  we  stial]  see  the  planter, 
exporter.  Importer,  and  possibly  carrier,  combined  in  one 
corporatioo. 
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qoality  of  temp,  whidi  is  miicli  finer  and  more  diffi- 
eolt  to  ext  "Mt  than  tlie  oomuiprclal  grades. 
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The  agape  atnt 
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it  mipht  lie  witn  p.. 
mnpuov  anioiinled  to  loss 
valued  at  alwnil  one  iiundr 
sequent  vears  iIk'so  figure: 
ably,  and  alttioiifrb  the  trade  is  still  very  small,  the  in- 
dustry exhibits  a  tendency  to  expand.  There  is  a 
ready  mnrkot  for  tlic  fiber  at  profitable  prices.  It 
is  used  cxleiisively  in  Europe  and  the  countries  of 
both  Xiirlli  and  Suutli  .\incriea  in  (he  manufacture 
of  ship's  n>]irs  anil  r;ililcs,  in  the  making  of  ropos  for 
mines,  for  lines,  ncis,  wcavinps  for  hammocks,  etc. 
With  increased  jiroduclion,  Ihc  Philippines  should 
ho  nhle  to  compete  with  Central  America  in  the 
trade,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  desir- 
able markets  for  this  fil)cr  mipht  he  opened  up  in 
some  of  the  Oriental  countries. 

A  number  of  machines  have  for  several  years  been 
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used  extensively  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and  tho 
West  Indies  for  the  extraction  of  sisal  fiber  from 
agave  sisalana.  Tbis  plant,  thoiigli  producing  a. 
coarser  fiber  than  agave  aviericana,  is  so  nearly  like 
it  in  the  size  and  texture  of  the  leaves  that  no  doubt 
some  of  these  machines  could  be  adapted  to  the  ex- 
traction of  maguey.  The  present  method  is  by  ma- 
ceration, followed  by  rubbing  and  scraping.  The 
essential  principle  of  the  machines,  which  clean  one 
hundred  thousand  leaves  and  upwards  a  day,  is  that 
the  pulpy  substance  is  scraped  from  them  without 
their  l>eing  fermente*],  or  macerated,  thus  saving  con- 
siderable time  and  labor. 


COTTON    FIBEE. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  Archipelago, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  create  an  export 
trade.  The  most  productive  district  is  Ilocos  Norte. 
At  one  time  a  long  staple  fiber  was  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  province.  A  good  quality  of  cloth  was 
made  from  it  and  exported  in  twnsiderable  quantities. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Go\'errinient  this  trade  was 
neglected  in  favor  of  tobacco,  and  subsM|uont  efforts 
to  revive  the  industry  have  met  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess. Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  ia  at  present  car- 
ried on  in  Ilocos,  solely  with  a  view  to  meeting  local 
demands.  The  fabric  is  produced  from  home-made 
looms  of  the  roughest  description,  the  weavers  being 
women. 
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It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  ^'hat  ejctent  local 
produce  enters  into  the  domestic  consumption  of  cot- 
ton fiber,  but  one  hundred  tons  would  probably  be  a 
high  estimate,  and  that  is  an  insignificant  figure 
beside  the  amount  imported. 

There  are  localities  in  the  Philippines  suitable  to 
the  growth  of  cotton,  and  the  general  conditions  are 
favorable  to  its  cultivation,  so  that  the  industry  may 
be  expected  in  time  to  develop,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  supplying  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  domes- 
tic demand. 

In  several  provinces  of  the  Philippines  the  pine- 
apple is  grown  for  the  exceptionally  fine  fiber  which 
is  derived  from  the  leaves.  Tlie  fabrics  called  "pina" 
and  "rengue"  are  used  in  large  quantities  in  the 
islands  and  are  becoming  popular  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  The  current  prices  of  the  fabrics  range 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  a  yard,  and  a 
ton  of  the  fiber  brings  about  $150  in  the  London 
market.  Pineapple  fiber  has  several  highly  commend- 
able qualities,  but  as  about  twenty  thousand  leave* 
must  be  handled  to  produce  fifty  pounds  of  it,  the  in- 
dustry is  not  likely  to  assume  commercial  importance 
until  extraction  can  be  effected  by  the  more  economical 
agency  of  machinery. 


After  thirty  years  of  prosperity,  the  sugar  indus- 
try of  the  Philippines  fell  upon  evil  days,  and  since  , 
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1896  it  haa  been  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  for  its 
very  existence,  ^\'hen  one  eonaiders  the  accumulated 
raiafortunes  of  the  planters  during  recent  years,  it  is 
to  wonder  that  any  of  them  have  had  heart  to  sustain 
the  conflict  and  to  wish  them  heartily  the  better  luck 
ibat  tliey  deserve.  First  came  the  killing  competition 
of  the  beet  product,  followed  by  continual  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  cane  sugar;  then  war,  rinder]H!st, 
cholera,  famine,  and  locusts.  Under  this  weight  of 
disasters  the  industry  was  cruslied  out  in  many  sec- 
tions, and  in  1901  the  entire  crop  of  the  Areliijielago 
amounted  to  only  two  million  pieuls,*  of  which  threa- 
quarters  was  produced  in  Negroa  Occidental. 

The  needa  of  the  industry  are  threefold:  (1)  Ad- 
mission of  the  product  to  the  United  States  free; 
(2)  investment  of  capital;  (3)  eatabiisbmont  of  the 
most  improved  methods  of  production.  The  first  ia 
the  all-eaaential  factor,  and  a  realization  of  it  would 
be  followed  by  the  other  desiderata  in  the  natural 
course  of  things.  Under  present  conditions  the 
planter's  profit  barely  pays  interest  upon  capital  in 
Negros  where  the  process  of  manufacture  ia  more  eco- 
Domical  than  elsewhere. 

Sugar  production  reqiiirea  a  greater  outlay  for  its 
successful  prosecution  than  any  other  agricultural 
enterprise  available  in  the  Philippines.  In  order 
to  start  a  hacienda,  land  must  be  purchased,  and  one 
hundred  acres  would  be  a  small  plantation.     This, 


A  plcul  equals  137^  pounds. 
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in  Negros,  would  cost  from  $35  lo  $T0,  according  to 
whetlier  it  was  cleared  or  not,  and  would  yield  from 
200  to  300  tons  of  cane.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
erect  buildings  and  install  machinery ;  to  purchase 
draft  animals  and  implements ;  and  to  make  advances 
to  laborers.  The  initial  expenses  of  establishing  a 
one-hundred-acro  plantation  would  probably  be  about 
$25,000,  aside  from  the  working  capital,  which  would 
be  nearly  half  aa  much.  Wages  have  doubled,  and 
the  price  of  everj-thing  that  enters  into  the  manufac- 
turo  of  sugar  has  increased  in  recent  years  so  that, 
whilst  the  cost  of  producing  a  picul  of  sugar  was  about 
$1.50  ten  years  ago,  it  is  now  twice  as  much. 

In  Negros,  European  mills  are  in  operation  almost 
exclusively,  but  there  is  not  sucIj  a  thing  aa  the 
modern  refining  plant  in  the  islands.  Elsewhere  than 
in  Negros  the  antiquated  cattle  mill  is  the  rule.  The 
process,  too,  in  Negroa  is  superior  to  that  in  general 
use,  giving  a  much  greater  percentage  of  extraction 
than  the  average  of  other  sections. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  sugar  plantations  are 
worked  ni)on  the  s'tstema  de  inquilinos,  that  is,  the 
tenant,  or  "beneficiary,"'  system.  In  the  Viaayas 
the  plan  of  day  labor  prevails,  and  this  might  be 
the  better  arrangement  but  for  the  fact  that  the  prac- 
tice of  making  advances  is  inseparable  from  it.  In 
order  to  secure  the  required  field  hands  the  planter 
is  often  obliged  to  pay  several  weeks  wages  before  a 
stroke  of  work  is  done,  and  the  greatest  caution  ia 
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necessary  to  avoid  heavy  losses.  On  large  estates  it  is 
often  found  advisable  to  employ  subdi visional  man- 
agers who  are  allowed  an  interest  in  the  enterpriao. 

Students  of  conditions  in  the  Philippines  and  econ- 
omists who  have  inveatigatcJ  the  sugar  situation  all 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  which  is,  that  the  salva- 
tion of  the  industry  depends  upon  relief  legislation, 
and  that  failing  such  aid  the  export  trade  is  in  serious 
danger  of  extinction.*  The  planters  do  not  look  for 
a  large  export  to  the  States,  hut  free  or  preferential 
entry  of  their  product  hero  would  insure  better  prices 
for  it  in  the  Oriental  markets. 


H  Siich 


All  the  commercial  tobacco  of  the  Philippines  ia 
grown  in  northern  Luzon,  and  the  best  of  it  in  the 
provinees  of  Cagayan  and  laabela.  A  considerable 
qnantity  of  leaf  is  raised  in  the  Visayas,  but  it  is  of 
a  poor  quality,  quite  unfit  for  any  but  the  local 
market. 

The  Cagayanes  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
fertilizers,   and  so  they  prefer  the  bottom-lands  to 

•Tbere  is  promise  of  legislation  favortible  to  the  Phlltp- 
plues  by  Congress  early  in  190*!.  It  la  probable  tliat  all  the 
Insular  products  will  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  with  the 
esceptlou  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  npoii  which  25  iier  cent,  of 
the  present  itnpotit  will  be  retained.  Secretary  Tott  has 
under  Berlouw  consideration  the  eHtabliahuient  in  Manila  of 
a  hank  on  the  plan  or  the  EKyptlan  Aericulturnl  Bank. 
Such  an  Institution  wonlil  solve  many  problems  und  give 
lite  to  ugricuilurnl  enterprise. 
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higher  ground  for  growing  tobacco,  although  fields  in 
the  former  are  frequently  inundnted  to  the  injury 
or  destruction  of  the  crops.  Seed  beds  are  prepared 
between  July  and  November,  according  to  whether 
the  plants  are  to  lie  set  in  high  or  low  land ;  and  trans- 
planting takes  place  from  six  weeka  to  two  mouths 
after  sowing.  The  beds  should  be  carefully  irrigated 
and  protected  against  excessive  heat  and  rain  by 
means  of  portable  bamboo  shelters,  bnt  this  is  rarely 
done,  exc<?pt  upon  plantations  which  are  conducted  hy 
Europeans.  In  the  days  of  the  monopoly  the  native 
was  compelled  to  take  these  and  other  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plant,  but  now,  according  to  the 
Governor  of  Cagayan,  "he  simply  sows  the  seed  and 
loaves  the  rest  lo  Pnnidence." 

The  ordinary  methods  of  ploughing;,  planting,  hill- 
ing, and  topping  are  followed  more  or  less  carefully, 
according  to  the  energy  or  intelligence  of  the  indi- 
vidual cultivator.  The  tobacco  worm  is  the  bane  of 
the  planter  here  as  elsewhere.  The  family  of  the 
fanner  are  out  from  daybreak  until  8  or  9  o'clock 
fighting  the  pest  and  again  from  sunset  until  dark, 
or  perhaps  later  if  the  moon  ser\'es.  The  more  care- 
ful growers,  and  the  hired  laborers  of  the  larger 
plantations  carry  on  the  work  by  night  with  torches. 
The  worms  originate  from  a  small  white  night  moth 
which  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  leaf.  It  is  possible  that 
a  remedy  might  he  tmrnd  in  the  strong  acetyiine 
lights  which  have  been  effectively  used  in  India  to 
lure  locusts  and  destructive  beetles  to  their  death. 
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If  the  process  of  planting  is  haphazard,  that  of  cur- 
ing is  much  more  so  with  tlic  generality  of  cultivators. 
Hardly  ten  per  cent,  of  them  uae  curing  sheds.  The 
majority  expose  the  leaf  to  the  sun  until  it  loses  its 
green  color  and  then  hang  it  in  the  house  until  drying 
is  completed.  WTiere  a  shed  ia  used  it  is  usually 
nothing  more  than  a  iiipa  roof  on  posts.  Sometimes 
movable  walls  of  bamboo  mat  are  added.  In 
monopoly  days  the  Government  erected  large  curing 
sheda  at  different  points  and,  in  addition,  required 
each  planter  to  build  a  small  one  at  his  own  expense. 

After  drying,  the  leaves  are  piled  to  allow  fermenta- 
tion to  take  place.  They  are  then  sorted  by  women 
and  made  up  into  hands  of  ten  loaves  each.  Ten 
hands  are  rojled  info  a  bundle  and  tied  together. 
Forty  of  these  bundles  go  to  a  bale,  which,  therefore, 
contains  four  thousand  leaves.  Five  grades  are  recog- 
nized by  buyers,  but  the  classification  is  somewhat 
elastic,  especially  when  the  demand  is  good.  The  leaves 
of  the  first  class  should  be  forty-five  centimeters  in 
length,  and  clean  and  sound;  those  of  the  second 
class  thirty-nine,  and  of  equal  quality  to  the  former; 
those  of  the  third  are  also  first  quality  leaves,  twenty- 
six  centimeters  in  length ;  the  fourth  class  are  defec- 
tive leaves,  twenty-four  centimeters  long;  and  the  fifth  ■ 
class  somewhat  shorter  and  of  the  same  character  as 
the  fourth.  If  a  btmdle  of  first  class  length  con- 
tains six,  or  more,  low-grade  leaves  it  is  put  in  the 
second  class;  if  the  number  of  impaired  leaves  ex- 
ceeds twelve,  it  goes  to  the  third  class;  and  if  they 
exceed  twenty,  to  the  fourth. 


The  buyers  put  the  leaf  through  a  final  process  of 
fermentation  to  improve  the  color,  and  rc-aort  them 
with  the  object  of  attaining  a  higher  classification 
than  that  upon  which  they  were  bought;  they  are 
then  repacked  in  bales  of  three  quintals  (alwut  300 
pounds)  each  and  carried  to  Aparri,  whence  they  are 
shipped  to  Manila. 

KOT  A  PKOMISINO  CHANNEL  FOK  CAPITAL. 

Hon.  G.  Gonzaga,  Governor  of  Cagayan,  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  business,  gi\'e8  some  figures  on  cost  and 
returns  which  would  apply  to  a  plantation  run  with 
hired  labor.  The  estimate  is  based  on  one  kcctare 
(2.471  acres)  of  land,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  an 
operation  upon  the  scale  of  one  hundred  hectares 
would  show  some  economy  over  these  figures,  but  prob- 
ably not  much,  with  the  snine  methods.  One  hcclare 
of  low  land  is  valued  at  $100  at  least,  and  of  high  land 
at  $50. 

Labor  and  animals  would  be  required  for  plough- 
ing the  seed  bed  and  the  field ;  for  tending  the  former 
and  transplanting  the  shoots.  Four  men  would  be 
needed  for  fortv  days  in  caring  for  the  plants  during 
growth,  hilling,  and  topping,  and  removing  worms. 
Next,  there  would  be  the  work  of  cutting  anil  trans- 
ferring the  leaves  to  the  drying  shed.  After  that,  Bort- 
ing,  fermenting,  and  haling. 

Mr.  Gonzaga's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  labor  is 
say  $75  gold,  and  he  concludes  that  the  operation 
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on  the  prcaent  basis  of  production  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  about  $8.80. 

The  Go\-ernor  admits,  however,  that  very  much 
better  returns  are  possible.  Like  capitalist:)  in  other 
agricultural  industries  he  complains  of  the  unareua- 
tomed  increase  in  the  price  of  labor,  to  which  there 
lias  hardly  been  time  for  adjustment.  It  is  rarely, 
he  says,  that  a  hectare  produces  fifty  bales.  On  the 
best  lauds  the  plant  only  yields  an  a\'erage  of  fifteen 
leaves,  which  would  give  thirty-seven  bales  and  twenty 
hands,  lie  adds,  however,  that  if  the  tobacco  is  cul- 
tivated as  it  should  bo  it  ia  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
fifty  bales — three  bales  of  the  first  class,  five  of  the 
second,  eiglit  of  the  third,  ten  of  the  fourth  superior, 
nineteen  of  the  fourth  current,  and  five  of  the  fifth. 
On  tliis  basis  the  output  would  be: 

Income. 
Procerffl  from  tobacco  leaves  from  one  hectare  of 

3  bates,  first  class  ¥21.38 

5  bales,  BPcond  class  22.50 

8  bales,  third  ulass  10.00 

10  bnlcs,  fourth  clami,  superior  tO.OO 

la  bales,  fourtb  class,  current 14.25 

5  bales,  fiftti  class  1.26 


This  is  only  about  ll^i  per  cent,  return  on  the 
working  capital,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  interest 


iteresc  ■ 


on  the  money  sunk  in  land,  buildings,  and  draft  ani- 
mnls,  which  would  amount  to  about  $350  per  hectare. 
In  the  crop  of  1903  the  proportion  of  the  different 
classes  of  tobacco  produced  in  the  province  of  Caga- 
yaii  was  as  follows; 

First  class,  1.2  per  cent.,  or,  in  a  crop  of  50  bales, 
0  bales,  24  hands. 

Second,  3.1  per  cent.,  or,  in  a  crop  of  50  bales,  1 
bale,  22  hands. 

Third,  6.5  per  cent,  or,  in  a  crop  of  50  bales,  3 
bales,  10  hands. 

Fourlh,  superior,  11.7  per  cent.,  or,  in  a  crop  of  50 
bales,  5  bales,  34  hands. 

Fourth,  ordinary,  31.1  per  cent,  or,  in  a  crop  of 
50  bales,  15  bales,  22  hands. 

Fifth,  46.4  per  cent,,  or,  in  a  crop  of  50  bales,  23 
bales,  8  hands. 

The  figures  do  not  seem  to  invite  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  direct  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the 
Philippines,  In  18S3,  the  year  after  the  abolition 
of  the  monopoly,  a  company  was  formed  in  Spain 
styled  "Campania  Ocneral  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinos" 
with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000  gold,  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  and  dealing  in  tobacco.  It  established  large 
plantations  and  factories  and  entered  into  extensive 
operations,  including  the  manipulation  of  other  pro- 
duce. The  venture  was  a  failure,  but  the  result  may 
be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  bad  management  and 
lack  of  experience  of  local  trade  conditions. 
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PRESENT  DEPRESSION. 


The  estimates  of  expense  in  the  foregoing  cal- 
culations do  not  apply  to  the  small  native  culti- 
vator, in  whose  hands  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
dustry rests  at  present.  lie  secures  free  labor  al- 
most entirely.  The  whole  family  is  impressed  into 
service,  and  each  grower  helps  others  in  the  vicinity. 
When  the  time  for  ploughing  arrives  five  or  six  neigh- 
bors come,  with  their  implements  and  carabao,  and 
after\vards  iheir  women  folk  and  children  aid  in  the 
transplanting,  and  the  work  is  done  in  a  few  days. 
This  labor  is  paid  for  in  kind.  After  transplanting, 
the  cultivator  leaves  the  care  of  the  field  to  his  wife 
and  children,  who  also  cut  the  leaves  and  attend  to 
the  curing  and  sorting.  Of  course,  such  a  method 
must  give  crude  results,  but  it  is  highly  economical. 
and  the  native  tobacco  farmer  considers  the  receipfi 
from  his  patch  clear  profit.  He  takes  no  account  of 
money  invested  in  land,  or  animals,  nor  ever  thinks 
of  forming  a  sinking  fund  for  emergencies.  If  he 
has  a  good  year  he  spends  the  proceeds ;  if  a  bad  one 
follows  he  has  recourse  to  the  Chinese,  or  Filipino, 
leaf  traders  for  a  loan,  at  fifty  per  cent,  interest, 
payable  from  the  next  crop.  If  the  succeeding  crop 
fails  to  meet  expectations  he  becomes  more  deeply  in- 
volved and  in  all  probability  ultimately  loses  his  land. 


A   PUOPOSED  REMEDY   FOE   PRESENT  DEPHES910N. 

The  tobacco  industry,  like  almost  every  other,  has 
suffered  from  the  series  of  calamities,  which  have  be- 
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and  mother  sauntering  nlong,  each  smoking  a  cigar 
and  followed  by  their  children,  also  happily  puffing 
the  divine  herb.  The  Negritos  of  Luzon  smoke  In  a 
curious  fashion,  holding  the  lighted  end  of  the  cigar 
in  their  mouth.  Some  Anglo-Indiana  also  practice 
this  method,  by  which  it  is  claimed  smoking  is  more 
enjoyable  and  the  secretion  of  nicotine  avoided. 
With  a  little  practice  all  danger  of  burning  the  mouth 
ia  overcome." 


THE  COCOANDT  FALiI  AND  ITS  DEKIVATIVEa. 

The  cocoanut  palm  is  the  most  useful  of  all  tropical 
growths.  It  enters  largely  into  the  domestic  economy 
of  all  Oriental  people,  and  its  products  are  adapted 
to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  The  niit  yields  a 
nutritious  food  and  the  milk  a  healthful  beverage. 
From  the  sap  a  spirituous  liquor  ia  distilled.  The 
fil)er  answers  many  purposes,  and  the  trunk  is  cut  into 
lumber,  whilst  the  leaves  ser\'c  for  thatch.  Aaide 
from  these  and  other  utilities,  valuable  commercial 
products  are  derived  from  the  tree.  The  moat  im- 
portant of  the  latter  are  copra,  cocoanut  oil  and  coir. 
The  cocoanut  grows  throughout  the  Archipelago,  and 
there  are  extensive  area  a  particularly  well  adapted 
to  its  cultivation.  The  site  of  a  plantation  should 
be  well-watered,  alluvial,  or  sederaentary,  ground. 
Seed  nuts  are  used,  after  they  have  sprouted,  and  an 
set  in  soil  ihat  has  been  ploughed  and  manured. 
The  nuts,  or  shoots,  should  he  planted  in  straight  rows 
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about  nine  meters  apart,  allowing  about  one  Imndred 
and  tweuty-fiye  trees  to  the  hectare.  The  trees  will 
begin  to  bear  fniit  in  tlic  aeviinth  year,  and  will  reach 
matnritj-  in  the  fifteenth  year.  The  earlier  crops  are 
gathered  with  extension  cutters,  or  from  ladders. 
^\'hen  the  tree  has  become  hard,  shoulders  may  be  cut 
in  it  for  climbing. 

COPHA  AND   COCOANCT   OIL, 

In  the  chapter  on  Commerce  mention  is  made  of 
the  infant  trade  in  copra  and  its  rapid  expansion. 
Copra  is  the  dried  meat  of  the  nut,  from  which  is 
derived  the  oil.  It  is  now  extensively  used  in  the 
preparation  of  such  dietetic  compounds  as  "vegeta- 
line,"  "cocoline,"  and  other  "butters,"  which  are 
free  from  the  objections  attaching  to  animal  margarin, 
and  have  a  much  higher  fusion  point  than  dairy  but- 
ter, a  very  desirable  quality  in  the  tropics.  The 
manufacture  of  these  vegetable  compounds  is  extend- 
ing rapidly,  creating  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  the  raw  material.  One  of  four,  or  five,  large 
factories  in  Marseilles  had  an  average  output  of 
twenty-five  tons  a  month  in  1900,  and  is  now  turn- 
ing out  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  tons  a  year. 

Cocoaiiut  oil  is  not  at  present  an  article  of  export 
from  the  Philippines,  but  the  local  consumption  is 
very  large.  At  least  one  light  ia  kept  burning  all 
night  in  every  Filipino  house  in  the  country,  and 
eocoanut  nil  ia  nsed  f'lr  the  purpose.     It  ia  made  in 
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In  this,  as  in  otber  Philippine  industries,  the 
process  followed  is  cnide  and  behind  that  of  other 
Oriental  countries,  where  machinery  is  employed  with 
economical  results.  Taking  a  nut  in  his  hands,  the 
operator  sharply  strikes  it  upon  a  spearhead  which 
is  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  thus  removes  the  husk.  An 
average  man  will  husk  one  thousand  nuts  in  a  day  in 
this  manner,  but  twice  as  many,  and  even  more,  are 
sometimes  handled  by  particularly  dexterous  work- 
men. Another  man  splits  the  nuts  in  half  with  a 
stroke  of  a  bolo.  The  fragments  are  then  laid  in  the 
sun  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  flesh  is  easily  removed. 
Sun  drying  for  a  day  follows,  after  which  the  meat  is 
exposed  upon  a  bamboo  griddle  to  the  heat  of  a  slow 
fire,  composed  of  the  shells  and  husks.  After  being 
broken  into  smaller  pieces  the  product  is  ready  to  be 
shipped  as  marketable  copra. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  INDUSTRY   UNDEK  IMPROVED 


Modem  plants,  as  operated  in  India  and  other  coun- 
tries, employ  machinery  to  husk  the  nut,  crush  the 
shell,  to  remove  and  winnow  the  fiber;  to  rasp  and 
macerate  the  meat  and  to  compress  the  residue.  In 
the  Philippines  no  account  is  taken  of  the  husks, 
shell,  or  fiber,  although  they  are  valuable  by-products, 
the  last  in  particular  being  extensively  used  for  coir 
matting,  ship's  cables,  the  covering  of  electric 
cables,  etc. 
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W.  S.  Lyon,  of  the  Philippiue  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, '.  as  expressed  the  opinion  that  "notwithstand- 
ing tlif  c'lieapiiess  of  labor,  it  ia  only  by  employing  a 
mill  well  equij»peil  with  dreor Healing,  rasping,  liy- 
draulic-cr 
with  fai 
or  otlu-r  I. 
of  oil  nil 
with  vopTi 
in  thf  fihe. 
mating  si 
quintaU 


ling  machinery,  and 
residue  to  feeding 
efully  enter  the  field 
ands  in  competition 
n  to  3how  the  saving 
ch  conditions.  Esti- 
ining  fiber  and  five 
every  ten  thousand 
husks,  rating  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  half  the 
selling  price,  and  adding  20  jht  cctit.  to  cover  fr<'ight 
and  commission,  we  have  at  $S0  gold  ])cr  ton,  soiling 
price,  a  balance  of  $5o.C;i  per  hectare.  Dednct  $7, 
the  cost  of  fertilizers  to  componsalc  for  the  removal 
of  ten  thousand  hnsks  from  ihc  soil,  and  we  have  a 
net  profit  of  ab.mt  ^.'lO  ])cr  hectare. 

Willi  the  mitiay  of  almnt  $2,000  in  machinery 
and  power,  the  output  of  a  grove  of  fonr  thousand 
trees  could  be  scientiticaily  handled  and  the  enhanced 
profit  niifiht  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  plant  in  one 
year. 

!Mr.  Lyon  thinks  thai  the  ''present  conditions  pre- 
sent especially  flattering  attractions  to  cocoannt  grow- 
ers capable  uf  undertaking  the  cultivation  upon  a 
scale  of  some  magnitude.  The  present  production 
of  copra   (estimated  at  278,000  plculs  in  1D02)   is 
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assurance  of  a  supply  sufficient  to  warrant  tlie  erec- 
tion of  a  high-class  modem  plant  for  the  njanufaotiiro 
of  the  ultimate  (the  'Imtler')  prodncta  of  the  mit" 
The  prospects  of  such  an  enterprise  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  certainty  of  a  local  market  in  the  Phil- 
ippines for  most  of  the  output.  The  average  value 
of  tlie  best  grades  of  copra  in  the  Marseilles  market 
is  $54  gold  per  English  ton.  The  jobbing  prices 
January  3,  1903,  of  the  refined  products  were,  for 
each  ton  of  copra : 

Butter  fata    $00.00 

Residual  sonp  oils  UI.OO 

ITesB  cate  r..20 

$110.20 

The  difference  represents  the  profit  per  ton,  less 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  profitable  operation 
of  such  a  plant  would  call  for  a  planlation  at  least 
300  acres  in  o-xtent 

There  is  no  agricultural  enterprise  afforded  by  the 
Philippines  in  which  the  returns  are  greater  or  more 
assured  than  the  ciiliivation  of  the  cocoanut.  The 
process  is  Bimple  and  the  crop  is  practically  guaran- 
teed. The  tree  is  subject  to  comparatively  few  dis- 
eases or  accidents,  its  enemies  arc  neither  numerous 
nor  difficult  to  circumvent.  The  demand  for  the 
product  is  continually  enlarging,  and  such  changes  as 
are  likely  to  occur  in  the  trade  features  of  the  industry 
will  probably  be  in  favor  of  er. 
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It  13,  however,  substantially  correct,  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  reliable  guide  by  proapective  planters. 

Tbe  size  of  farm,  aL\teen  hectares,  is  based  upon 
the  amount  of  land  prescrilicd  by  Act  of  Congress  as 
the  limit  of  a  single  public  land  entry.  The  cost  of 
procuring  Bucb  ft  tract  cannot  be  determined,  but  it 
would  undoubtedly  bo  low.  Tlie  price  of  the  prodiiet 
is  calculated  at  forty-eight  cents  per  kilo,  which  is  the 
current  figure  for  the  best  grade  o£  cacao  in  the  open 
market.  The  yield  per  tree  is  fixed  at  two  catties, 
a  conservative  estimate  for  a  tree  with  little  or  no 
cultivation.  The  prices  for  unskilled  labor  are  given 
at  one-fourth  advance  over  the  wages  of  fami  hands 
in  tbe  Viaayaa,  but  probably  a  further  increase  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  would  he  necessary  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  the  present  cost  of  lalxir  in  many  localities. 
No  allowance  is  made  for  management,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Ihe  owner  would  supervise  the  prop- 
erty. 

AND  INCOME. 


Charges  to  capital  account  are  given  for  tbe  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  years,  but  no  current  expenses 
rre  given,  for  the  proposition  contemplates  sufficient 
receipts  from  side  crops  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
tbe  operation  until  the  cacao  trees  begin  to  bear. 
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E8T1MATK  OF  EXPENSES  AND  INCOME  OF  SIXTEEN 
HECTAEES  OF  CACAO. 

Capital  acvouDt: 
Clenrlng  average  brusli  and  timber  land, 

at  *i5  i>er  liectare f340.00 

Fonr  cnrohuo,  plowx,  harrows,  cultlTatort), 

carta,  etc.    550.00 

Breaking  uud  preparlDg  land,  at  So  per 

hectare    SO.OD 

Opening  mtiin  drainage  canals,  at  fH  per 

hectare     06.00 

Tool  house  and  atore-room  200.00 

PurcliaBe  and  planting  10.000  abaca  shoots, 

ot  2  cents  each 200.00 

Seed  [lurcliase.  renring.  and  plaDting  12,000 

cacao  trees,  at  3  rents  each 300.00 

Contingent  and  incidental    174.00 

$2,000.00 

Interest  on  investment  $200.00 

Depre<'lailon  on  tools,  buildings,  and  anl- 

amls  <20  per  cent  of  cost)  150.00 

1350.00 

Interest  on  Investment  $200.00 

E>epre<.-lation  as  above   130.00 

— $350.00 

Interest  on  Investment  $200.00 

Depreciation   as   above    150.00 

Building  of  drj-lng  house  and  sweat  boxes, 

capacity  20.000  kilos  450.00 

$800.00 

Total  caplUt  Invested  $3,500.00 
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SEVENTII  TEAB. 

Income  account: 
From   11,680  cacao   trees,   at   750  grams 
cacao  each,  equals  8J(K)  kilos,  at  48  cents  $4,204.80 

Expense  account: 

Fixed  interest  charges  as  above $350.00 

Taxes  as  alwve CO.OO 

Cultivating,  etc.,  as  above   88.00 

Fertilizing,  at  $10  per  hectare IGO.OO 

Harvest,  etc.,  of  8,7G0  kilos,  at  10  cents 

per  kilo   87G.00 

Contingent    170.80 

$1,704.80 

Credit  balance  $2,500.00 

EIGHTH  TEAB. 

Income  account: 
From  ll,e>80  trees,  at  1  kilo  each,  at  48 

cents    $5,606.00 

Expense  account: 

Fixed  interest  charges  as  above $350.00 

Taxes  as  above  60.00 

Cultivation,  etc.,  as  above 88.00 

Fertilizing,  at  $12.50  per  hectare  200.00 

Harvest,  etc.,  11,680  kilos,  at  10  cents  per 

kilo    1,108.00 

Contingent    240.00 

$2,106.00 

Credit  balance  $3,500.00 

NINTH   YEAB. 

Income  account: 
From  11,080  trees,  at  2  catties  (1.25  kilo), 
equals  14,600  kilos  each,  at  48  cents  . . .  $7,008.00 
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Fixed  interest  aiid  depreolatloD  cbargea  as 
above    >35aa> 

Taxes,  at  1  Mi  PC*  i«Qt.  ou  a  one-tblrd  valu- 

tloii  of  »500  per  hetlore 120.00 

Cultivation,  etc.,  as  above 88.00 

FerlltlKltig,  nt  $15  per  heetare 340.00 

Harvesting,  etc.,  14,000  kiloB.  nt  10  cents 
per  kilo  I,4fla00 

Contingent    250.00 

?2,50R00 

Credit  balance M,50a00 

In  the  tenth  year  there  should  be  no  increase  in 
taxes,  or  fertilizers,  and  a  slight  increase  in  yield, 
sufficient  to  bring  the  net  profits  of  the  estate  to  the 
approximate  amount  of  $5,000.  This  would  equal 
a  dividend  of  rather  more  than  $312  per  hectare,  or 
about  $126  per  acre. 

These  tables  further  show  original  capitalization 
account  cost  of  nearly  $90  per  acre,  and  from  the 
ninth  year  annual  operating  expenses  of  somewhat 
more  than  $60  per  acre.  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  operating  expenses  are  based  upon  a 
systematic  and  scientific  management  of  the  estate, 
while  the  returns,  or  income,  are  based  upon  the 
revenue  from  trees  that  are  at  the  disadvantage  of 
being  without  any  culture  whatever,  and  whilst  it  is 
improbable  that  either  the  original  cost  per  acre, 
or  the  cost  of  operation,  can  be  materially  reduced, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  yield  may  be  increased 
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considerably  beyond  two  catties  per  tree.  In  the 
Cameroons,  and  in  French  Congo,  trees  are  stated  on 
indisputable  authority  to  yield  in  excess  of  four 
pounds,  or  over  three  catties.  In  the  Carolines  the 
trees  are  said  to  give  five  and  six  pounds,  and  it  is 
claimed  Ihat  single  plants  in  Mindanao  have  borne  as 
niiicli  as  ten  jxtunds  of  seed. 

As  Mr.  Lyon  remarks,  "tlie  difference  between  good 
returns  and  enormous  profits  arising  from  cacao  grow- 
ing in  the  Philippines  will  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  energy  that 
the  planter  is  capable  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
culture  in  question." 

Whilst  the  foregoing  estimate  has  taken  no  account 
of  manager's  salary,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess that  an  individual  or  corporation  investing  money 
in  the  industry  without  knowledge  of  its  details  should 
secure  the  most  experienced  management  possible 
without  sparing  expense.  The  cullivation  of  cacao  is 
a  very  harzardous  enterprise,  and  allhoiigh  recent  in- 
vestigations have  revealed  much  that  will  facilitate 
the  culture  in  the  future  and  reduce  the  dangers,  it 
would  be  no  more  than  prudent  to  calculate  upon, 
say,  one  bad  year  in  five,  or,  in  oiher  words,  to  dis- 
count  the   calculated   profits   twenty   per  cent. 

The  enemies  of  cacao  arc  numerous,  and  include 
worms,  bugs,  monkeys,  and  parrots.  Drought  may 
destroy  young  plants,  or  at  least  prevent  a  crop, 
and  a  hurricane,  when  the  trees  are  laden,  will  atrip 
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tiioin  of  fruit.  For  tliese  reasons  some  persons  rec- 
ommend caciio  only  as  a  side  crop  and  not  as  a 
depenJence,  and  it  would  be  a  sheer  gamble  for  any 
one  to  put  all  his  capital  into  a  cacao  plantation.  The 
prospective  returns,  however,  are  so  extremely  large 
in  tliis  industry  and  the  eventual  profits  ao  certain, 
that  it  offers  a  splendid  invostmcnt  for  capital  sup- 
ported by  an  ample  reserve.  For  instance,  $5,000 
put  into  cacao,  with  another  $5,000  to  reinforce  it  if 
necessarj',  would  insure  the  success  of  Ibe  venture. 
If  $750,  or  $1,500  local  currency,  were  paid  to  a  good 
manager  there  would  bo  a  small  deticit  during  the 
first  three  or  four  years  perhaps,  although  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  man  might  be  expected  to  enhance  the 
receipts  from  the  shade  abaca;  but  in  any  case  such 
an  outlay  would  be  iu  the  nature  of  ultimate  economy. 

MINOR   PRODUCTS.  INDIGO,  MAIZE,  ZACATE,   TEOSISTE. 

Indigo  was  at  one  time  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  (in  1892  to  the  value  of  over  $150,000) 
from  the  Iloeoa  provinces  and  is  still  produced  in  tliat 
section,  but  now  only  for  the  home  consumption.  The 
loss  of  the  market  for  indigo  is  attributed  to  the 
extended  use  of  dyes  derived  from  coal  tar,  that  is 
to  say  aniline  dyes,  and  to  the  gross  adulterations  to 
which  the  Philippine  product  was  subjected  by  the 
Chinese  jobbers,  who,  by -the- way,  have  created  a 
bad  name  for  Philippine  gutta  perelia  in  the  same 
manner.    Twenty-five  years  ago  the  product  of  Ilocoa 
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Sur  fetched  as  ranch  as  150  pesos  per  quintal  iu  the 
open  murket;  to-daj  30  pesos  is  a  fair  price  for  it. 
This  great  faUing  off  is  due  mainly  to  the  manipula- 
tion referred  to  above.  There  is  still  an  extensive 
market  for  vegetable  indigo,  and  it  is  believed  that 
with  proper  cultivation  and  honest  treatment  the  Phil- 
ippine product  would  command  very  much  higher 
tigiires.  Indigo  can  be  subjected  to  a  high  grade  of 
cultivation  at  a  cost  of  $40  to  $50  per  heclare  of  land 
which,  under  such  conditions,  should  yield  at  least 
four  qultilals  of  good  quality  dye  stuff.  This  at,  say 
$25  per  qjiinlal.  would  yield  a  fair  profit. 

Indian  corn  is  quite  generally  cultivated  through 
the  Archipelago,  and  in  a  few  districts  is  the  staple 
food  of  the  natives,  but  they  invariably  prefer  rice 
when  they  can  get  it.  Maize  is  chiefly  used  as  a  cat- 
tle food,  and  for  this  purpose  the  entire  plant — stalk, 
leaves  and  grain — is  utilized.  In  good  land  maize 
seed  will  yield  two-hundred  fold  and  give  three  crops 
in  a  year. 

Zacate,  which  is  forage  grass  of  several  varieties, 
is  profitably  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  likely  markets. 
Fanners  are  enabled  to  gather  five,  and  even  six, 
crops  in  the  year,  for  which,  especially  in  Manila, 
good  prices  are  obtained.  The  grass  is  not  cured,  but 
made  up  into  small  bundles  and  sold  for  consumption 
in  the  green  state. 

Teosinte  is  a  very  valuable  annual  grass  which  has 
recently  been  introduced  to  the  Philippines,  where  its 
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adaptability  has  beeu  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  It 
grows  as  high  as  twelve  feet  and  from  sixty  to  seventy 
stems  are  produced  from  a  single  seed.  In  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States  it  has  been  found 
to  yield  crops  of  from  twenty  to  fif  ly  tons  per  acre. 


ND  NIPA  PALM. 


Several  species  of  bamboo  grow  huuriantly  through- 
out the  Archipelago.  This  plant  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  domestic  economy  of  all  Oriental  people. 
The  Filipinos  piit  it  to  many  uaefnl  purposes,  the 
principal  being  the  construction  of  houses,  the  frame- 
works of  which  are  as  a  rule  made  of  this  material. 
The  entire  edifice  is  strongly  constructed  of  vegetable 
products  and  without  the  employment  of  a  nail.  The 
bamboos  are  firmly  bound  together  with  bejuco,  or 
rattan,  and  the  roof  is  formed  of  a  cogon,  or  ntpa 
thatch.  The  floors  are  usually  of  bamboo  and  the 
same  material  is  used  for  doors,  window,  shutters, 
and  the  rest. 

Bamboo  is  converted  to  the  greatest  number  and 
variety  of  purposes;  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no 
Bpeciea  of  domestic  utility  or  industrial  occupation,  in 
which  it  does  not  play  an  important  part. 

The  variety  called  Cauayang  totoo  aometimea  at- 
tains a  height  of  more  that  twelve  meters  and  i 
diameter  of  more  than  twenty  centimeters. 

Nipa,  or  sasa.  is  a  very  useful  palra  of  fern-like  ap 
pearauce,  that  grows  in  marshy  localities.     It  reaches  I 
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a  height  of  four  meters  and  throws  off  clusters  of  long 
leaves  which  are  used,  wherever  they  are  obtainable, 
for  the  roofs  of  buildings.  From  the  sap,  nipa  wine, 
or  vino,  is  distilled,  and  large  quantities  of  It  are  eon- 
aunied  by  the  natives  aa  a  beverage.  Extensive  groves 
of  nipa  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
liquor,  for  which  there  is  an  unlimited  demand. 


THE     rKIMITIVE    METHODS    OF    PHILIPPINE 
AOBICL'LTUHE. 

In  general,  the  methods  of  agriculture  followed  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  are  antiquated,  and  often 
haphazard.  The  implements  used  are  of  the  rudest 
description,  and  no  more  than  a  moderate  degree  of 
energy  and  intelligence  is  brought  to  ijear  upon  the 
work.  Perhaps  the  Filipino  obtains  better  compara- 
tive results  from  his  paddy-field  than  from  any  other 
branch  of  agricultiiral  industry,  hut  even  in  that,  his 
favorite  and  oldest  occupation,  he  falls  far  short  of  the 
maximum  possibilities.  It  may  be  said  of  all  the 
agricultural  pursuits  of  the  islands  that  with  modern 
methods  and  appliances  much  greater  areas  could  be 
cultivated  with  improvement  in  the  grade  of  crops 
at  no  more  expenditure  of  labor  than  is  now  applied  to 
restricted  operations. 

The  ancient  wooden  plough  that  was  introduced 
from  China  centuries  ago  is  still  in  general,  in  fact 
almost  universal,  use.  It  is  drawn  by  a  leisurely 
carabao,  and  does  little  more  than  scratch  the  ground. 
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A  wcKiden  harrow,  also  attached  to  the  inevitable 
carabao.  may  supplement  llie  superficial  action  of 
the  plouj^h.  The  subsequent  cultivation  of  the  grow- 
ing crop  is  very  meagre  and  often  hardly  enough  to 
insure  a  harvest.  Fortunately  Nature  in  iheae  islands 
needs  little  wooing  to  bestow  her  favors  bouuteously. 

Since  thvi  American  occupation,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  induce  the  native  farmers  to  adopt  the  uaa 
of  modem  implements  and  machinery,  but  up  to  the 
present  the  result  has  not  been  encouraging.  Of 
course  the  difGcnlty  lies  in  breaking  away,  from  old- 
established  custom  and  is  a  perfectly  natural  one. 
Most  modem  field  machinery  is  made  to  be  drawn 
by  horses.  The  native  cultivator  is  apt  to  think  that 
anything  which  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  ponder- 
ous carabao  mtist  need  steam  for  a  motive  power. 
The  pony — there  are  no  horses — of  the  Archipelago 
is  ft  husky  little  beast  that  should  make  an  excellent 
draft  animal,  and,  if  the  demand  for  it  in  that 
capacity  arose,  no  doubt  it  would  easily  be  met.  A 
place  must  always  be  found  for  the  carabao  in  the 
agricultural  economy  of  an  Oriental  country,  but  it 
would  be  well  if  ihe  Filipino  fanner  could  be  pur- 
suaded  that  Ihe  useful  quadmped  is  not  all  in  all. 

The  Guia  Ofidal  de  Filipinas  gives  a  true  and 
concise  description  of  this  remarkable  animal.     "TheJ 
carabao,  or  water  buffalo,  is  the  most  notable  quad-j 
ruped  found  by  the  Spaniards  when  ijiey  came  t* 
occupy  these  islands.     There  are  few  animals  whid 
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are  as  ugly,  and  there  are  also  few  whicli  are  more 
useful  in  agricultural  labors,  and  which  can  better 
resist  tlie  euen^ating  climate  of  the  Philippines.  Its 
color  is  black  or  brown,  the  hair  is  very  scarce,  the 
horns  large,  arched,  and  rough,  and  the  head  is  com- 
paratively small.  Its  strength  is  enormous.  It  easily 
swims  the  wildest  rivers  and  can  haul  very  heavy 
loads,  although  its  progress  is  slow  and  its  movements 
awkward.  It  likes  humidity  and  lo  roll  in  the  mud. 
The  hide  and  horns  of  the  carahno  are  of  great  com- 
mercial value.  The  carahao  begins  to  work  after  it  is 
five  or  six  years  old.     It  lives  to  about  thirty  years." 

TdE  flLlPIXO  CON-SIBEEED  AS  A  I^BOREB. 

In  considering  the  Filipino  as  an  agriculturist  we 
are  preiie  to  judge  him  by  American  standards  which 
is  altogether  unfair.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  does 
more  work  than  a  casual  observer  is  likely  to  sus- 
pect. Like  the  ri/ol  of  India,  the  Filipino  is  in  his 
field  at  early  dawn  and  puts  in  three  or  four  hours 
before  the  heat  becomes  intense.  When  the  shadows 
begin  to  lengthen  with  the  decline  of  day  he  returns 
to  Ilia  crops  and  toils  for  three  or  four  other  hours. 
When  one  considers  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the 
Philippine  climate  it  must  be  admitted  that  six  or 
eight  hours  a  day  is  a  considerable  tax  on  a  rice-fed 
man  of  indifferent  physique.  At  any  rate,  it  com- 
pares creditably  with  the  practice  of  the  peasantry  of 
India  and  China,  who  are  not  subject  to  a  similarly 
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enervating  climate.  In  fact,  there  would  not  be  room 
to  cavil  at  the  daily  effort  of  the  Filipino  if  it  were 
sustained  for  six  daya  a  week  throughout  the  year,  but, 
as  in  most  Roman  Catholic  countries,  fiestas  and  holy 
days  heavily  discount  the  work  days  of  a  year. 

The  impression  that  the  Filipino  has  no  backbone 
should  liave  been  removed  by  the  agricultural  achieve- 
ments of  recent  years  in  the  face  of  a  succession  of 
heart-breaking  calamities.  The  Insular  Government 
did  all  that  was  possible  to  mitigate  condition!;,  hut 
the  brunt  of  the  struggle  had  necessarily  to  be  borne 
by  the  peasant.  When  one  considers  that  in  1902 
nearly  half  the  cai-abao,  upon  which  the  farmers  de- 
pend, died,  it  is  really  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
crops  of  the  succeeding  year  were  produced.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  under  similar  circumstances  the 
Hindu  ryot  would  have  lain  down  in  despair  and  sur- 
rendered his  country  to  famine  for  a  succession  of 
yeara. 

The  wholesale  condemnation  o£  the  Filipino  day 
laborer  is  equally  unjust.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  those  who  understand  him  he  renders  good  service, 
and  American  contractors  and  Government  officials 
who  have  had  extensive  opportunities  for  observation, 
express  theraselfes  us  well  satisfied  with  the  native 
laborer.  The  average  Filipino  earns  his  wage,  but 
it  is  too  much  to  e.\]iect  him  to  rival  the  American 
day  laborer. 

The  sisiima  inquilino,  in  its  several  forms  which 
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Where    UirethiQ^    millK   art-    not    witliin   conv»uent 
ilistancie  the  ^ain  is  trampled  gut  by  carabao  or  ponim. 

This  picture  was  taken  at  the  GovprnniPnt  Rifp  Farpi, 
Miircia,  a  pueblo  of  Negros  OccidentaJ. 
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are  variously  termed  "tenant,"  "share,"  or  "bene- 
ficiary" system,  may  he  an  ontgrowth  of  the  early 
Bystem  of  encomie.ndas.  It  prevails  in  one  form 
or  another  in  almost  all  the  ngricultural  indus- 
tries, and  the  fact  of  its  long  eontimiancc  nnder  the 
Spaniards,  who  knew  the  natives  perfectly,  would 
indicate  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  labor  conditions 
of  the  Archipelago.  It  has  serious  drawhaeka  which, 
however,  it  may  be  possible  to  minimize  without  radi- 
cal change.  As  a  question  of  public  policy  the 
sistima  inquilino,  which  encourages  the  attachment 
of  the  peasant  to  the  soil,  is  more  desirable  than  agri- 
cultural day  labor,  which  tends  to  create  a  ahifting 
population, 

THE    FIELD   FOB   AMEBICANS    IN    THE    ISLANDS. 

There  has  been  no  intention  in  the  foregoing  ac- 
count of  Philippine  agricultural  opportunitiea  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  country  ia  an  El  Dorado,  offer- 
ing wealth  for  the  asking  without  risk  or  effort.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  few  portions  of  the  world  have 
auch  extensive  undeveloped  resources  as  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago,  and  i>erhap9  none  affords  a  more 
promising  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  mod- 
erate sums.  In  the  countries  of  South  America  and 
Asia  a  large  outlay  is  generally  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  industrial  operations,  and  the  question  is  often 
complicated  by  uncertain  political  conditions  and  un- 
stable laws.     In  the  Philippines  there  are  innumer- 
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■ble  rhannrlf  id  vfaidi  ira  or  twenty  tboaaand  i^' 
Un  tiiAy  be  ufeljr  inn-ated  willt  Ur;i;i>  profiu.  Mon 
of  thr  oprninp  in  iioRtjoD  flematul  ikillr^l  dirvctioiL 
Tbis  in«T  be  reftdilr  kiRd,  or  iIm  ncf^lfiil  experience 
m^T  iwacqnired  ta  tbe  majority  of  eaam  wilboat  RTf*t 
difficnltr  by  \he  inraMor  darii^  «  prelimmarr  resi- 
deore.  Tbefe  are  in  tbe  isbui<]s  many  plinl^n  vboae 
pn]perties  mnlil  bn  tlonhled  aod  inrtik<<I  id  raltie 
by  ibe  i&trodnciion  of  modcni  mclboda  aud  ntBcbui- 
rrr,  and  araon|!st  tbeae,  pn>fil«blo  iRvntments  oa  i 
partopnbip  basis  sfaonld  not  be  difficult  lo  find. 

It  anoot  be  tiM  dnphatwallT  stalMl  that  there 
is  mi  jilarv  in  t!ie  Philippinps  for  thf  man  witbnnt 
oiipiial,  imlo-s  lie  lia^  s^i'ine  useful  trade  for  tbe  exer- 
rise  rif  wiiii-h  tIiltc  i:;  an  unquestionable  scope.  In 
citlier  ease  tbe  pn^^ppclive  colonist  should  have  a 
en  a-  t'<  the  future  direction  of  his  efforts 
.inii  Ameriea.  In  this  connection  it  may 
^■.tte  t!i;H  the  IJureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
11,  IV  ('..  h;is  puMished  a  mass  of  useful 
ti  .■II  ilie  ^nhjivt  which  is  available  to  the 
■|inli.Tiium\  Colonel  Edwards  and  his  sub- 
rdiTiMt""'  are  ev,T  n\id_v  to  afford  every  assistance 
-.-il.le  t..  eii.iMirer>. 

'Ili-ry  .-lui  1^  .u>  dnuht  that  the  islnnds  afford  ex- 
cllriit  tii'l'is  fiT  ei'r[»or:ite  entirprise  ujion  a  lar^ 
r-jili-.  'I'liiTc  are  sevenil  hr:inehes  of  mechanical, 
iiiiiii(r,  and  apriculiural  indnstri"  that  are  well  worth 
iive:i(i(.'iilion   liy   ^omo  of  our  lai^  concerns.      The 
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Insular  Government  is  constantlj  engaged  in  exten- 
Bive  public  works  whicli  involve  profitable  contracts. 
American  firms  should  not  be  deterred  by  the  presence 
of  established  foreign  houses  and  their  representa- 
tives. The  Phiiippines  are  in  a  process  of  trana- 
formation.  Nevr  conditions  and  freah  opportunities 
are  constantly  arising.  Peace  and  order  prevail,  and 
a  rapid  recovery  from  the  adverse  circumstances  of 
recent  years  may  be  expected. 

There  is  every  indication  that  Iho  recent  visit  of 
Secretary  Taf  t  and  the  Congressmen  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  islands,  will  bear  immediate  fniit  in  !^s- 
lation  designed  to  expedite  agricultural  and  mineral 
development.  Duties  will  be  removed  from  Philip- 
pine imports  to  the  United  States.  The  restrictions 
that  have  militated  against  the  investment  of  capital 
by  individuals  and  corporations  will  be  abated.  What 
President  Roosevelt  in  a  recent  public  speech  char- 
acterized as  "the  unfortunate  measures  which  have 
seriously,  in  some  respects  vitally,  hampered  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Philippine  Islands"  will  undoubt- 
edly be  repealed.  With  the  expected  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  inception  of  the  railroad  system  the 
islands  should  enter,  in  1006,  upon  an  era  of  great 
prosperity. 
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much  useful  information  regarding  the  atanda  and 
varieties  of  timber,  their  peculiarities  of  growth, 
character  of  the  soil  and  rock  formatioo.  In  addi- 
tion there  will  be  notes  on  logging,  methods  and  cost 
of  logging,  labor,  means  of  transportation,  character 
of  roads  and  streams,  as  well  aa  a  topographical  map 
on  which  will  be  shown  the  location  of  the  valuation 
surveys,  thus  enabling  anyone  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
amount  and  value  of  timber  available  and  the  poasi- 
bilities  of  bringing  it  to  market.  The  investigation 
will  extend  all  over  the  islands  as  trained  men  capa- 
ble of  managing  Buch  work  are  secured  from  the 
United  States.  This  system  of  detailed  survey  has 
been  in  operation  for  four  years,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory  has  been  covered. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  no  e.xploration  of  the 
Philippine  forests  has  ever  been  attempted  before 
upon  a  similar  scale,  and  that  no  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  stand  of  timber  has  ever  been  made.  The 
only  reliable  information  available  on  the  subject  is 
that  which  has  been  secured  by  the  Insular  Forestry 
Bureau  and  the  experts  employed  by  the  Philippine 
Commission  at  various  times  to  make  special  reports. 

The  statements  of  casual  obsen'cra  arc  apt  to  be 
misleading.  Foreman  sums  up  the  diffic^ilties  of 
lumbering  in  the  islands  very  fairly,  and  concludes 
that  "with  sufficient  capital,  a  handsome  profit  is 
to  be  realized  in  this  line  of  business."  Sawyer,  in 
his  delightfully  breezy  but  somewhat  dogmatic  style, 
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Part  I.  1002. 
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The  water  courses  and  the  carabao  are  the  only  means 
of  transportation  from  the  stand.  In  the  former  case 
bamboo  rafts  are  often  needed  to  give  huoyanoy  to 
the  dense  hardwoods  and  in  the  latter  the  haul  must 
l)e  adjusted  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  beast,  Aa 
a  consequence  the  native  seldom  gets  out  the  largest 
trees,  and  if  he  touches  them,  usually  cuts  at  a  waste- 
ful height,  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from 
the  ground,  iSiich  a  thing  as  a  cross-cut  saw  is  un- 
known in  the  Philippine  forest.  All  the  felling  and 
other  work  is  done  with  a  long,  narrow,  single- 
bitted  axe,  and  in  order  to  minimize  the  labor  the 
chopper  often  bums  the  tree  partially  through.  The 
enormous  waste  involved  in  such  crude  methods  may 
easily  be  imagined.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the 
amount  of  marketable  timber  cut,  no  more  than 
thirty-five  per  cent  is  got  out. 


ffASTKFl'L    Ml 
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A  fact  mentioned  by  Captain  Ahem  strikioglj- 
illustrates  the  haphazard  nature  of  tlie  industry  as 
carried  on  at  present.  It  appears  that  there  ia  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manila  a  fine  tract  of  timber  land 
whirh  has  been  protected  up  to  the  present  by  the 
presence  of  a  alight  obstruction  in  a  stream  that  an 
American  company  would  have  removed  in  a  few 
days  and  at  a  nominal  expense. 

The  average  haul  to  tidewater  is  short,  and  "a  com- 
bination of  a  short  line  of  railway  with  the  wire  cable 
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system  of  logging  would  l>e  ideal  for  a  country  with 
the  topography  that  these  islands  present."     In  s 
localities  skidding  for  short  distances  with  carabao 
might  be  necesgary  in  combination  with  the  plant  in 
question. 

Under  the  present  system  the  licensee  usually  con- 
tracts with  the  loggers  to  deliver  on  the  beach  certain 
species  of  hewn  timber.  The  loggers  pick  out  the 
likeliest  trees  for  their  purpose,  chop  and  bum  thom 
doAvn,  cut  off  such  logs  as  their  carabao  can  draw  and 
leave  a  remainder  of  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
to  decay  upon  the  ground.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
method  of  logging  the  forests  on  many  of  the  islands 
have  been  culled  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  roilea 
from  the  coast  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns. 
The  Philippine  Lumber  and  Development  Company 
have  found  that  three  miles  on  a  straight  line  or  five 
miles  following  the  winding  of  a  valley  are  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  profitable  lumbering  with  the  carabao. 
Successful  operations  on  any  scale  of  magnitude  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  employment  of  this 
animal  in  only  an  auxiliary  capacity.  Carabao  are 
now  scarce  and  cost  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
dollars.  Although  strong,  they  are  not  hardy  beasts. 
They  need  to  be  watered  several  times  a  day,  which, 
aside  from  the  inconvenience  and  waste  of  time  often 
entailed,  renders  their  employment  upon  high  moun- 
tain slopes,  where  much  of  the  best  timber  is  to  be 
had,  practically  impossible. 


COST  OF  LUMBER  OPERATIONS. 


Nearly  all  tlio  timber  that  is  shipped  to  Manila 
is  squared  in  the  forest,  and  is  usually  from  12  to  24 
inches  wide  at  the  top  and  as  long  as  the  carabaa 
will  haul.  This  limitation  leads  to  a  great  deal  of 
the  clear  length  being  left  in  the  woods  to  rot.  Spe- 
cial efforts  are,  however,  made  to  get  out  extra  lengths 
for  use  in  shipbuilding.  The  logs  of  dungon,  betis, 
and  guijo  will  sometimes  measure  from  50  to  60  feet; 
those  of  batitinan,raangachapuj,  and  palo-maria  from 
19  to  32  feet.  Lanan,  the  tree  from  which  bancaa 
are  chiefly  fashioned,  is  occasionally  cut  the  entire 
clear  length,  and  gives  a  boat  from  32  to  G5  feet  long 
and  from  24  to  48  inches  wide,  Lauan,  and  more 
especially  apitong,  furnish  boards  with  a  lop  diameter 
of  12  inches  and  from  82  to  98  feet  long.  Molave 
timbers  are  seldom  over  16  to  32  feet  long  and  16  to 
32  inches  square.  However,  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  crooked,  tough  and  durable  branches  of  molave 
and  dancalan  for  purposes  of  ship  construction. 
Calantaa  is  used  mainly  for  cigar  boxes,  but  also  to 
a  limited  extent  for  interior  finishing.  It  yields  loga 
of  65  feet  and  occasionally  as  long  as  98  feet. 

COBT    OF    1.UMUKK    OPERATION    UNDEB    THE    PBESENT 


The  Philippine  Lumber  and  Development  Com- 
pany pays  the  following  scale  of  wages:  Choppers 
and  hewers,  35  conia  per  day,  withont  board ;  trail- 
builders,   skidders,   and   drivers,   25   cents  per  day, 
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witb^nt  b»ird ;  hire  of  tmnib*v,  50  rents  md  75  oeati 
per  daj.  For  saving  ibe  hewed  timber  into  boanta 
ij  band  tbey  pa;  tbe  {oQowing  prkes  per  ■qoare  foot : 


GnUa  an 


n  the  b(4fh  rariea  fnno 
ibe  average  for  logs  ol 
>  cents.  Modem  faeiU- 
»e  fipnrps.  Tbe  trans- 
:  fr-it  fr.r  lifT^  deHvered  in 


Tbe  mat  of  1 
3  to  15  cents 
■nperior  vn 
ties  would  preatly  i 

JKirtation  rh:irsrs  ]tt 
Manila  arc:  Fri-ni  Ma=li;ue.  Hf*  (vtu^:  fmni  Tavabaa, 
15  to  IT'm  r-c-nts:  fr'^m  SiiKi^  (l\v  rafi),  '2^2  cents. 
LninlK-r  Cf'inpaiiie-  using  tiioir  o\m  vessels  would 
re'Iiice  ilie  cost  if  transportation  to  about  one-third  of 
tht-s^.'  rate*. 

The  fiillowicg  tal'le  r<{  quotations  for  logs  and 
lKfar<U  in  Manila  i*  a  fair  crilerion  of  average  prices, 
but  llie  tcTnlfiii'y  is  (.'••nslanih-  upward  as  the  demand 
increases  witiifut  any  appreciaMc  expansion  of  the 
li-oal  supply: 

^[olavc,  in  k'fr,  ]«'r  c.  i..  -171  j  cents:  sawed,  per 
c.  f.  <-0  M-nt>  ;  M.  B.  M..  $75,00. 

Xarra,  in  log,  [ler  c.  f..  41'  -  cents;  sawed,  per  c,  f., 
^31  J  cent?;  M.  B.  M..  $^2.50. 
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Ipil,  in  log,  per  c.  f.,  34  cents ;  sawed,  per  e.  f.,  74 
cents;  M.  B.  M.,  $62.50. 

Guijo,  in  log,  per  c,  f.,  22  cents;  sawed,  per  c.  f., 
65  eents;  M.  B.  M,,  $40.00. 

Supa,  in  log.  per  c.  f.,  21  cents;  sawed,  per  c.  f., 
G4  cents;  M.  B.  M.,  $45.00. 

Lauan,  in  log,  per  c.  f.,  13  cents;  sawed,  per  c.  f., 
27  cents;  M.  B.  M.,  $19.00. 

Tanguile,  in  log,  perc.  f.,  10  cents;  sawed,  per  c.  {., 
50  cents;  U.  S.  C.  M.,  $25.00. 

Apitong,  in  log,  per  c.  f.,  lOVa  cents;  sawed,  per 
c  f.,  31  cents;  U.  S.  C.  M.,  $25.00. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  LCUBER  INDUSTRY. 
The  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  states  that  "there 
is  a  demand  in  Manila,  in  fact  all  through  the  Orient, 
for  construction  timber;  the  demand  will  continue  as 
many  important  public  works  are  in  contemplation  in 
the  Philippines,  many  private  enterprises  will  make 
demands,  thousands  of  houses  must  be  built,  and 
wlien  the  present  condition  of  these  islands  and  the 
vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  are  considered  it 
would  be  difficult  to  foretell  when  the  present  high 
prices  of  lumber  will  materially  lessen.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  market  is  not  considered  in  this 
proposition.  The  Philippines  market  will  be  strong 
for  many  years.  The  Chinese  market  is  always 
strong  and  always  will  l>e,  for  all  of  lowland  China  is 
without  timber.     The  Philippine  construction  timber 
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is  considered  by  many  engineers  in  China  the  best  tim- 
ber to  be  had  in  the  Orient.  Strong  as  has  been  the 
Chinese  market  for  timber  in  the  past,  the  future 
promisea  even  better,  as  there  are  indications  that 
foreign  enterprise  and  capital  are  securing  coiices- 
Bioiis  which  will  waken  that  vast  Empire.      .     .      . 

"There  arc  very  few  hinibcr  companies  here  prop- 
erly equipped  to  handle  large  logs;  it  will  take  com- 
panies contemplating  such  work  many  months  to  estab- 
lish themselves,  to  secure  labor,  and  tratiaportation  to 
deliver  their  first  cargo;  and  if  such  companies  are 
not  prepared  to  furnish  master  mechanics,  expert  gang 
bosses,  in  fact  all  the  skilled  labor  required,  with  a 
full  stock  of  the  best  supply  material,  it  would  he 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  remove  the  large  It^  which 
must  be  cut  and  brought  to  market  if  these  forest 
tracts  are  exploited  properly." 

At  this  time  the  Philippines  are  not  exporting  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  lumber  for  which  a  profitable  market 
could  be  found  under  scientific  and  economical  meth- 
ods of  production,  whilst  each  year  large  quantities 
of  pine  and  redwood  enter  the  country  from  Ore- 
gon and  California.  A  corporation  with,  say,  $2,000,- 
000  capital  operating  logging  roads,  saw-mills  and  a 
fleet  of  sailing  vessels,  including  barges  for  inter- 
island  transportation,  would  surely  return  handsome 
dividends  to  its  stockholders.  The  profits  would  per- 
mit such  vessels  to  return  in  ballast,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  cargoes  from  Hongkong  are  always  obtain- 
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able,  and  schooners  delivering  at  the  Pacific  porta 
of  the  United  States  might  carry  back  American 
soft  woods.  The  need  of  the  trade  for  specially-built 
lumber  vessels  is  pronounced.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  cut  up  logs  at  the  port  of  clearance  in  order  to 
load  them  upon  ships  of  limited  hold  capacity.  Under 
present  conditions  the  establishment  of  a  market  in 
the  United  States  for  the  valuable  hardwoods  of  the 
Philippines  is  impossible,  but  a  company  nmning 
vessels  direct  to  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  could,  with- 
oat  doubt,  oi>en  up  such  a  market,  and  create  an  active 
demand  amongst  manufacturers  of  high-grade  fur- 
niture and  finishings.  By  jobbiug  ita  product  in  this 
country  the  company  would  save  all  the  profits  from 
the  forest  to  ibe  factory- 
Considering  the  facility  with  which  operations 
might  be  instituted,  the  known  superiority  of  the 
product,  the  certainty  of  markets,  and  the  high  prices 
obtainable,  lumbering  offers  the  best  field  for  the 
heavy  investment  of  capital  in  the  Philippines. 

FOKE3TEY  EEQULATIONS. 

Corporations  giving  evidence  of  their  ability  and 
intention  to  operate  upon  a  scale  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude may  secure  from  the  Forestry  Bureau  liceiisea 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty  years.  The  area 
witliin  which  the  company  may  work  will  be  specif- 
ically defined  and  the  trees  to  be  cut  will  be  indicated 
by  a  governmeut  forester.     This  official  will  measure 
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the  timber  felled  and  assess  the  charges.  Market- 
able timber  is  classified  in  four  groups,  and  the  teiv 
ritories  in  two  divisions.  The  tariff  is  regulated 
primarily  by  the  character  of  the  timber,  modified, 
however,  by  the  locality  in  which  the  operation  is 
conducted.  For  instance,  the  tax  upon  a  tree  of  the 
first  group  felled  in  Mindanao  Avould  not  be  as  great 
as  that  upon  a  similar  tree  cut  in  a  locality,  say 
Bataan,  more  accessible  to  the  Manila  market.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  Hiat  a  company  operating  its 
own  vessels  might  derive  an  enhanced  advantage  from 
thia  arrangement.  The  government  charge  will  prol>- 
ably  average  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price. 

Several  companies  are  now  negntiating  to  secure 
tracts  of  land  large  enough  to  justify  ibe  inBtallatioa 
of  modem  plants,  and  it  is  likely  that  within  the 
next  few  years  the  output  of  Philippine  lumber  will 
be  very  much  increased. 

During  1903  upwards  of  five  million  cubic  feet  of 
lumber  was  marketed,  of  which  4.740,738  cubic  feet, 
valued  at  about  $175,000,  came  from  the  public  for-  ■ 
ests.     In  the  same  year  87.000  board  feet  of  nati7e4 
lumber  were  exported.     On  the  other  hand  there  werer4 
imported  113.483  cubic  feet  of  lumlwr  on  commercial 
liners,  as  well  as  0,841,207  board  feet  and  4,746  foot^ 
tona  for  the  use  of  the  Government.     Tlie  imported 
lumber  was  laid  down  in  Manila  at  from  $37.50  to 
$48.50  for  Oregon  pine  and  at  from  $45  to  $55  for 
redwood  per  thousand  lK>ard  feet. 
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Gutta  Percha  ia  one  of  the  important  products  of 
the  Philippine  forests.  Elsewhere  the  tree  ia  found 
only  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and 
the  small  islands  lying  between  them.  Tawi  Tawi 
and  Sonthern  Mindanao  are  the  sources  of  the  Philip- 
pine product.  The  gimi  ia  secured  by  a  ruinous 
method  which,  unless  it  is  checked,  miist  ultimately 
result  in  extinguishing  the  already  inadequate  sup- 
ply. The  practice  of  the  native  gatherers  in  all 
gutta  percha  regions  is  much  the  same.  The  tree  is 
cut  down  and  the  bark  ringed  so  that  the  milk  flows 
from  it  at  several  points.  The  ontflow  ia  caught  in 
cocoanut  shells,  and  a  tree  yields  at  the  utmost  two 
pounds,  which  is  about  ten  per  cent,  of  its  capacity. 
The  output  of  the  Philippine  forests  ia  handled  ex- 
clusively by  Chinese  traders,  who  make  enormoua 
profits  in  the  business.  The  prices  paid  to  the  Moros 
range  from  ten  to  fifteen  pesos  per  picul,  and  pay- 
ment is  frequently  made  in  cloth  and  other  commodi- 
ties. The  Chinaman's  standard  pinil  in  buying,  a  fic- 
titious measure  created  by  himself,  is  162V^  pounds, 
whilst  he  markets  the  product  at  the  Chinese  picul  of 
1331A  pounds.  Singapore  is  the  central  depot  for  gui- 
ta  percha.  Practically  all  of  the  production  is  shipped 
there,  and  thence  diatributed.  In  the  past  fifty  years 
upwards  of  300,000.000  pounds  of  the  material  have 
been  received  at  Singapore.  A  writer  in  "Opportuni- 
ties in  the  Philippines"  snggeate  that  these  figures 
afford  some  clue  to  the  numl>er  of  trees  which  have 
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been  destroyed  in  that  time,  calculating  on  a  basis  of 
two  pounds  to  the  tree,  and  allowing  ten  per  cent,  for 
wastage.  The  result  of  such  n  computation,  however, 
would  full  very  short  of  indicating  the  actual  extent 
of  the  destruction. 

The  Insular  Government  has  under  consideration 
several  plana  for  putting  a  stop  to  present  methods 
in  the  industry,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  production 
of  gutta  percha  in  the  Philippines  will  become  a  semi- 
monopoly  of  the  Goveruiuent.  Unless  something  of 
this  sort  ia  done  tiie  trees  will  disappear  from  the 
Archipelago  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  number  which  liave  been  removed 
during  the  ten  or  less  years  that  the  industry  has  been 
in  existence, 

THE  OUTTA    PKRCfFA  TBADK. 

The  chief,  almost  the  sole,  use  to  which  gutta  percha 
is  put  is  in  covering  electric  submarine  and  land 
cables.  It  is  practically  impervious  to  the  action  of 
water  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  these  puqjoses  for 
which  no  satisfactory  substitute  has  been  found. 
During  the  past  decade  the  price  and  demand  for  the 
material  have  greatly  increased  with  very  little  re- 
sponse in  the  supply,  however.  The  quotation  for 
the  different  varieties  have  trebled  in  that  time. 

In  recent  years  extensive  scientific  experimonta 
hiive  \teen  made  in  the  direction  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  tree  and  the  extraction  of  the  latex.     It  is 
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found  that  the  leaf  yieWa  a  good  grade  of  giitta  percha 
which  on  feat  has  proved  to  provide  a  satisfactoiy 
insulating  material. 

The  future  of  the  induatrj  in  the  Philippines  mnat 
depend  upon  planting  and  strict  Government  regnla- 
tion.  It  would  seem  that  a  gutta  percha  monopoly 
conducted  somewhat  upon  the  Hues  of  the  opium 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  Government  wnnld  produce 
the  beat  results  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  would  probably  provide  a  congenial  and 
certainly  a  profitable  occupation  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  sonthem  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  reducing  them  to  orderly  industry.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  also  work  toward  a  solution  of 
the  data  problem.  The  data  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  supervisor  in  his  district  as  the 
zaviindar  is  in  the  Indian  opium  village.  The  Ben- 
gal system  includes  iidvancca  to  the  cultivator,  which 
are  deducted  from  the  payment  for  his  produce  when 
he  brings  it  in.  And  this  would  necessarily  be  a 
feature  of  a  governmental  system  of  cultivating  gutta 
percha  in  the  Philippines.  The  Indian  ryot  may  cul- 
tivate opium  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  but  if  he  does  so 
the  Government  undertakes  to  buy  his  produce  at 
stated  figures,  whilst  it  places  certain  restrictions 
upon  the  methods  of  growth  and  extraction.  In 
short,  the  Indian  opium  system  appears  to  afford  an 
admirable  model  for  the  Insular  Government  in  the 
establishment  of  a  state  monopoly  in  gutta  percha. 
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Iiiib!)er  treea  and  vines  are  found  in  almost  all 
tropioal  eonntries,  bnt  marketing  tlie  product  gen- 
erally presents  so  many  difficnlties  that  the  industry 
is  profitably  pursued  in  few  parts  of  the  world.  The 
demand  for  nibber  is  permanent  at  good  prices  and 
the  supply  in  recent  years  has  never  satisfied  the 
market.  The  uses  of  the  material  are  constantly 
extending  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  take  its  place. 

RUBBEB   MAY   BE  A   LATENT   SOnRCE   OF   WEALTH. 

The  Philippines  do  not  at  present  afford  a  field 
for  the  rubber  industry-,  although  the  plant  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  sonthem  islands.  The  Forestry 
Bureau,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  gutta  percha 
and  rubber,  is  making  experiments  and  investigations 
which  should  lead  to  the  scientific  and  profitable  cul- 
tivation of  both. 

Expert  opinion  favors  the  belief  that  rubber  plan- 
tations in  the  Philippines  under  skilled  direction,  em- 
ploying the  best  methods  of  extraction,  should  give 
rich  returns  to  investors.  This  is  not,  however,  an 
enterprise  to  be  entered  upon  without  ample  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  A  considerable  amount  of  cap- 
ital is  also  necessary  to  success,  for  although  it  is 
authoritatively  stated  that  the  returns  would  be  from 
$150  to  $200  per  acre,  the  first  crop  could  not  he  ex- 
pected short  of  six  years  after  planting,  and  it  would 
be  subject  to  some  danger  of  destruction  or  damage. 
It  would  seem  that  in  several  of  its  features  rubber 
cultivation  resembles  that  of  cacao. 
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As  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  inroads 
of  rinderpest,  the  cat  tie- raising  industry  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  become  extinct  during  the  past  few  years. 
Ten  years  ago  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  were 
to  be  seen  everj-where,  and  especially  in  northern 
Luzon.  In  1902  Mr.  Elmer  Merrill  reported  to  the 
Insular  Bureau  of  Agricidtnre:  "From  enquiries 
made  along  the  route  I  learned  that  the  cattle  indus- 
try was  at  one  time  quite  prominent  in  Kueva  Viz- 
caya,  and  especially  so  in  Isabela,  but  due  to  the 
insurrection  and  recent  ravages  of  rinderpest  the 
herds  have  been  much  depleted  or  entirely  exter- 
minated. In  Kueva  Vizcaya  I  saw  only  about  twelve 
head  of  cattle,  but  they  were  in  magnificent  condition. 
In  Isabela  I  saw  but  two  herds — one  of  alwut  twelve 
head  and  one  of  about  twenty-five — and  like  those 
in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  they  were  in  excellent  condition." 
To-day  there  is  not  a  herd  of  considerable  size  in  the 
Archipelago.  In  a  less  degree,  but  very  seriously, 
the  number  of  horses  has  been  reduced  by  surra  and 
glanders.  In  order  to  relieve  the  consequent  distress 
as  much  as  possible  the  Insular  Government  imported 
large  numbers  of  draft  animals  from  India  and 
China,  but  at  the  best  this  could  only  be  a  tem- 
porary measure. 

It  is  questionable  if  a  native  even  amongst  those 
who  have  the  money  could  be  induced  to  re-enter  the 
industry,  so  fearful  have  they  become  of  the  dread 
rinderpest.     But  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Agri  are  lead  1o  the  belief  ihut  imniunitT  from 
totii  ri]  lerpest  aod  surra  may  !»<•  swurwl  by  inocula- 
tion, [owcver  that  may  he,  there  arv  methods  by 
which  Mlde  raising  can  be  earriod  on  in  the  islands 
with  practic  lisease  and  the  returns 

for  yean  to  remely  large.  ^ 

LDZOH  II.  USa  COrRTBT  IM  THX  ^H 

Mr.  Me  is  corroborated  hy  sev- 

eral   obeervsTB,  ma^ificent     grazing 

grounds  exist  in  t  aainan,  nortliern  Kuera 

Ecija,  Xii^va  Vii^onya.  Tsnl^ob.  and  riigiiya,,.  j.rob- 
alily  iil^i)  ill  the  other  provincca,  mostly  rolling  up- 
lands ill  the  three  former  provinces  and  broad  level 
prairie  lands  in  the  two  latter,  althoneh  so  far  as 
nbnndanco  and  (jiialily  of  ihc  grasses  are  concerned 
there  is  iip|jareiilly  u')  <lifferenee,  the  same  species 
growing  on  the  prairies  as  on  the  hills.  These  grasses 
consist  cif  .  .  ,  fiiie-steiiinied,  fine-leaved  grasses 
which  ill  the  I'liiled  Slates  would  be  popularly  known 
as  bunch  grasses;,  as  ihcy  mostly  grow  in  small  tufts, 
nnt  being  true  turf-forming  grasses,  yet  there  is  suf- 
ficient abundance  of  turf-forming  or  partiidly  turf- 
foniiing  grasses  sn  that,  notwilbstaudiug  the  heavy 
tropical  rains  to  whieli  this  i-egion  is  suhjeft  during 
several  lu.inllis  of  the  year,  so  close  is  the  turf  that 
absolutely  no  signs  of  gullying  or  washing  were  ob- 
served  even   on    the    very    steep   hillsides,     . 


(i\n\.  'The  piac- 
p  ii-  rtliown  JD  the 
iiliil  pooples. 
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MANILA  OLD  AND  NEW. 


MAXILA  OLD  AND  NEW. 

TLo  riifllpplnpfi  Twenty  Yours  Hence— The  Legend  of 
Mnrlveles — Ciivit*-^ — Tlie  PHslg — Miiiiila  IntmmnroH — Tiie 
Ontliedriil — The  Old  PnlfiPO  of  tbe  (iuveroor-lJetiernl — 
Tlie  FortreHB  at  SaiitiuRn — Snntlago's  IllUBtrlous  ITlson- 
ers — Old  Maniln  Unxanitary.  like  mofit  Siiuniftta  Cltlra 
— Botioiido  tlie  BualtieBB  Quarter— Costunies  of  tlie  Citi- 
zens— VnrloHS  ItHceB  In  tbe  MetropollH — Tlie  Suliurbnn 
Kettldeatial  Sectlonti — C'nrk-FlKhtins  tlie  Nntional  Sjmrt 
—The  Kefnruintlon  of  Mnnilu — The  Commercial  I>eBtiny 
of  Manila — Other  I'ortH  will  share  the  Fortunes  of  tiie 
CapitaL 

In  the  olden  days  the  Spaniard  went  to  the  Phil- 
ippines by  way  of  Mexico,  and  sailed,  from  Acapulco 
for  Manila  in  the  State  Nao.  The  cumbersome, 
broad-beainod  vegsel,  with  its  four-storie<l  deck-house 
abaft,  its  polished  brass  carronada,  and  its  sails  set  to 
the  single  mast,  left  port  upon  its  perilous  voyage  with 
great  Sclat.  Perhaps  il  carried  to  the  insular  col- 
ony a  governor-general  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
niany  troubles  in  store  for  him.  Without  donbt  thero 
were  on  hoard  more  than  one  frooked  member  of  the 
class  that  was  at  once  the  blessing  and  the  bane  of 
tbe  Spnnipb  Indies.  Neither  friar,  nor  governor, 
could  eclipse  the  splendor  of  the  ship's  commander, 
who  wore  a  gorgeous  uniform,  drew  a  princely  salary, 
[393  ] 
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■nd  i-urird  ibi-  tiiltt  i-f  "Crnorar  mtli  statelr  digr 
uii.v.  FonmiXf  xhf  pMeoa  if  the  bWaed  Virgin  d 
Anti)iitlo  fiiunliil  it  with  her  piv*cure,  for  nioe  t 
hail  Af  envwt)  th«  Piwiftc  and  nt-wr  mtcv  failed  t 
)inn|t  ker  rhar;?*  safely  into  port. 

Tlir  tNM  vTiio  frpif^ititl  vritli  ntuffs  of  Spanisli  mantf  j 
ffti-tiin>.  and  iu  riimmnniWs  cal>iii  rN>iit)iint><)  n  clinrt 
i-f  Mvximn  <lulUr»  nmoiitiTing  to,  perhaps  three  mit- 
l».im  witli  whirfi  to  pay  U«r  Heal  Situado  and  re-  ^ 
iiiiliune  the  PhUippino  inerdiuita  for  their  shjpi 
n)r»t«. 

.\>  iIm  T-mtft*)  nMivd  its  «nd,  *  sharp  loohoat  wquld' 
hf  mainlainM)  for  ihf  Ilritiah  wa-lmwks  to  whom 
m:iii>  :i  t'ji  ir:iM.h>ii  luul  f;i]loii  prcv,  and  eager  eyes 
'UK'iilorii's  I'f  tlio  Philippine  coast 
;iriiitisr*  <'f  ilic  proseiioe  of  the  dreaded 

I  ^^lu-ll  ;ii  \vniiih  iho  nao  sailed  into  the 
;iiii-l\  M-ilatoiLS,*,  iliort"  wiifl  great  rcjoic- 
ipUal,      ll  \va^  a  jnliilee  occasion,  and  all 

ii-r!f  ii]i  lo  fi'siivily.  Iiells  rang  from 
.  Ikiii.1:;  ..f  minic  paraded  the  streets, 
Tf  t.i-livkeil   ill   Iniiitinp,   officials  came 

iiiiil'.-rni,  ami  the  jxv^plo  donned  holiday 

II  till'  I'lmn-Iics  a  soK'nin  Te  Deiim  was 
iiiiikfnhu'tf:!  for  tlie  glad  event. 

m.lvrlNlS  TWKNTY    YKARS   IIESCE, 

-ar:*  hi'tuv  llie  American  traveler  bound 
ppines  will  vnyago  ii]niii  a  In rbine-d riven 
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ahip,  one  of  luaiiy  vessels  converging  from  all  points  I 
of  the  compaaa  upon  the  Island  of  Luzon,     lie  will  | 
land  at  some  bustling  port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  per-  ' 
haps  in  the  Gulf  of  Lagonoy,  thereby  saving  Beven  or 
eight  hundred  miles  in  the  journey  from  San  Fran- 
cisco.    The  railroad  will  carry  him  up  to  Manila 
through  a  country  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  the 
field,   past  bufiy  towns  and  flourishing  pluntntioua. 
Everywhere  he  will  perceive  the  evidencea  of  a  poo-   , 
pie  awakening  to  their  opportunities  and  happy  in  i 
the  beginnings  of  a  vast  prosperity,     American  capi- 
tal and  American  enterprise  will  ere  then  have  made 
their  vivifying  effects  felt  in  the  land;  iron  and  coal 
will  have  begun  their  magic  work;  the  steel  plough 
and   the  harvester  will  have  largely  displaced   the 
cambao  and  ihe  hoh;  the  are  which  now  returns  I 
pinil  will  then  yield  three. 

Manila,  the  future  "Hub  of  the  Orient,"  will,  before 
twenty  years  have  passed,  be  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented ports  in  the  East.  Tlie  City  will  be  the 
best  lighted,  the  l>est  paved,  the  best  drained,  and  the 
best  governed  municipality  east  of  Suez  and  Panama 
— and  the  promise  of  all  these  things  is  already  in 
evidence. 

To-day  one  must  go  to  Manila  via  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong.     The  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
the  latter  port,  across  the  ever-restless  China  Sea,  are  I 
covered  in  a  small  steamer  of  the  coaster  type.     At  ] 
the  entrance  to  the  Bay,  which  might  more  correctly 


--.  -  -i_i-;  b^^uTT  — -j^T-cry  sffonis 

- --  i--'ir  '-■  Lit*  n?er^i  m*:^  in 
('r  ••-.  -"-k  •-  i  ■=L--T'.^T  itx'nx  to 
<  ■:  ---V  — -■'.  ;-. i^rins  frv«a  the  f«rt 
■;^-  V  :  -i-  lT-^":ir  C-M  S\»n^ 
-•"-:  ■i-T-   urh  s:;  earhquake  a  few 

.-  -■  -irj  mv  riark  ff  injurv.  As 
\:\.'    -■— J— :>-=.    ;.!oh    ai   prevail   in 

J.  ■'■_!.  j^^sr  aaMe  !■>  de?tnictioii  by 
■ :  '\,t-  f-;ir!..  Ii;:  the  Manila  bailder 

:..   ar.!    Oianl-ii*:   a  >.-.Iid  building 

[."■k  ''f  'itr-hiiuakf,  whilst  a  typhoon 
■  iijf-   ti.  pif-.^-.      It    i*   -ield'im   that 

■MirJjancc=  r.vertiirn  the  native  huts, 

II  w'artpr  ihcm  like  chaff. 
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Nothii  ;  ID  Manila  is  built  over  two  stories  in 
hei{^t,  an  that  public  edifices  have  not  geuerally  on 
impoBiDg  ispect.  Kcvertheless,  as  each  story  is  ex- 
tremely h  ^b,  the  buildings,  ibough  iilmoat  invariably 
fiat  or  lo¥  "  "       "         presenting  a  squat 

appearam  tboiit  towers  or  up- 

per struct  Ionic,  gains  a  wrtniu 

beauty  £n  a  straight  lines  and 

■ometbinj  ts  extensive  propor- 

tions.    T  amfile  place  of  wor- 

ship in  ]  »d  since  1880,  when 

an  earth*  imter  building,   the 

ruins  of  which,  including  a  partially-demolished  bel- 
fry tower,  with  some  of  the  bells  slill  intact  in  their 
original  positions,  may  be  seen  adjoining  the  present 
Cathedral.  The  edifice  stands  upon  the  site  which 
has  been  lluis  occupied  since  the  Arcbiepiscopate 
was  crenled  in  159r>,  with  Domingo  Salazar  as  the 
first  appointee.  Ralazar,  a  grand  old  man,  whose 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  was  unbounded, 
made  the  long  and  arduous  journey  to  Spain  and 
back  when  be  was  verging  upon  his  eightieth  year 
for  the  purjiose  of  laying  the  needs  of  hi*  bishopric 
before  the  King.  Uo  died  in  JIanila  whilst  the 
Papal  Hull  anth'iriziiig  his  investiture  as  the  first 
Archbishop  was  cros.sing  the  seas. 

The  eighteenth  century  nuip  of  Manila  gives  the 
Cathedral  first  place,  and,  indeed,  it  re|iresented 
politically  and  socially  the  first  power  of  the  Colony. 
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At  the  time  of  the  moat  direful  jjeril  to  the  Philip- 
pines, when  Li  Ma  Hung,  the  Chinese  corsair,  camo 
near  to  posseaaing  himself  of  the  islands,  the  aid  of 
Saint  Andrew  was  partieularly  invoked,  and  when 
the  danger  had  safely  passed  he  was  declared  to  bo 
henceforth  the  patron  saint  of  Manila.  In  commem- 
oration of  tlie  happy  deliverance  the  Funcion  votive 
de  San  Andres  was  thereafter  eclehratcd  on  the  30th 
of  November  of  every  year,  when  all  Manila  attended 
High  Mass  at  the  Cathedral.  The  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities made  this  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  supremacy  of  the  Chnwh.  The 
Standard  of  Spain  was  spread  upon  the  pavement  of 
the  nave  and  the  Metropolitan  wrilked  over  it.  In 
recent  years  the  protests  of  the  Governor-General  led 
to  the  ahnndonmcnt  of  this  practice  and  instead  of 
it  the  flag  was  thrice  lowered  before  the  altar. 

The  Cathedral  was  the  point  from  which  all  pro- 
cessions started  and  at  which  they  all  ended.  Manila 
delighted  in  her  nnmeroiis  holidays  and  the  prorea- 
sions  with  which  they  wound  up  at  night.  Along 
each  side  of  the  street  would  walk,  in  single  file,  men, 
women,  and  children,  each  bearing  a  lighted  candle, 
whilst  down  the  cenlre  would  come  bands  of  music 
preceding  groups  of  priests,  who  escorted  images  of 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints,  borne 
upon  the  shonldera  of  perhaps  as  many  aa  thirty 
men.  Some  of  these  images  were  ablaze  with  gems 
said  to  be  real,  and,  if  so,  of  enormous  vahie.     Such 
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imafrrs  h  1  an  ndditionnl  puard  of  soldiera  with  fixed 
bayiini'ts.  The  course  of  the  parade  was  marked  I»y 
the  osploaion  of  bombs  and  rockets  at  intervals. 

THE  0;mi  PAUfR  nv  TMK  noVEHNOB-OENEBAL. 

Upon  tl  le  Cathedral  square, 

which  was  c  square  of  the  City, 

stands  wbai  le  Govemor-GcnerHL 

The  preeen  the  Cathedral,  occu- 

pies a  site  to  the  same  purpose 

from  the  h  dales  since  the  earth- 

quake of  1  of  the  chief  executive 

was  in  the  moaern  pomuu  ,,1  ^.unila  for  soverai  years 
l)efore  the  Spanish  evacuation.  The  Palace  is  a  large 
huildinji,  with  spacious  apartments.  It  conforms  to 
the  grni'ral  rule  of  two  storicti,  with  all  the  reception 
anil  living  rooms  on  the  upper  floor.  A  broad  stair- 
case, Hanked  on  either  Bi<lp  by  a  carved  presentment 
of  the  I,i(m  of  Castile,  gives  ascent  to  a  landing, 
upon  which  stands  a  life-size  marble  statue  of  Magel- 
lan. I'pou  tlic  rif;ht  and  left  hand  of  the  statue 
are  lofty  entrances  to  a  splendid  hall  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  half  as  wide.  With  its  polished  parquetry 
floor  a  more  delightful  daiice-nioin  could  not  be 
imagined,  and  doubtless  it  baa  often  lioen  given  over 
to  that  favorite  amusement  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
walls  are  bnuEr  with  full-size  paintings  of  Spanish 
celebrities,  recalling  many  a  dark  deed  and  many  a 
bright   achievement.      Returning  to   the   landing,    a 
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stairway  upon  each  aide  affords  ascent  to  the  main 
floor.  The  principal  apartment  is  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, furnished  with  a  large  caned  table  and  heavy 
ehaira  bearing  the  Royal  Arms.  Many  a  strange  and 
stormy  scene  was  enacted  umund  this  table  during 
the  incessant  conflict  of  Church  and  State.  The  win- 
dows give  upon  the  square,  and  it  may  have  been  from 
a  similar  vanlage  point  in  a  former  building  that 
stout  old  Bnstaraentc  watclied  the  approach  of  the 
mob  that  did  him  to  death. 

There  are  no  entire  buildings  in  Manila  that  can 
boast  of  very  great  antiquity,  the  Church  of  San 
Augustine  being  probably  the  oldest.  The  City  has 
been  so  often  subjected  to  destructive  forces  that  what 
structures  escaped  one,  fell  to  another.  The  general 
aspect  is  one  of  old  age  due  to  the  common  practice 
of  presen'ing  old  styles  and  employing  old  material 
in  reconstruction.  In  many  cases  sun-iving  portions 
of  a  former  structure  have  been  included  in  its  suc- 
cessor. One  constantly  comes  across  quaint  comers 
and  curious  nooks  that  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  many  hundred  years  old,  and,  of  course,  there 
are  bits  of  architecture  here  and  there  that  date  back 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  Several  of  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  are  of  the  type  of  mis'iion  architecture  char- 
acteristic of  similar  Spanish  edifices  in  Mexico  and 
California.  The  church  of  San  Juan  del  Monte, 
which  antedates  most  of  those  in  Manila  is  &  striking 
example  of  this  type. 
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In  the  aeote  angle  of  the  walls,  jost  at  tJbe  point 
wher«  ibe  River  mergf^  into  the  Bkt,  is  ibe  Fortress 
of  8aDtia|^l,  whicb  for  manT  veare  acted  a^  an 
efficient  watchtlog  over  lli«  sl<?epy  Citv  tying  behind 
it.  More  than  once  il  has  been  the  Uei  refuge  of 
the  Spaniards,  vhen  enemiee  have  gained  within  the 
trails.  In  1574 — bal  this  was  before  the  Walled 
City  wae  built — the  gallant  Salcedo  at  thia  point  made 
his  final  fltnnd  against  Li  Ms  Hang's  barharian  band. 

ManT  a  victim  of  injaattoe  and  revenge  has  pined 
within  the  dark,  dump,  and  noiaome  dungeous  of  San- 
tiago. Its  walls  have  oftm  echoed  to  the  shrieks  of 
tortureil  priwner*.  Si'Iik'  havi^  found  relief  in  death, 
othf-rs  .It  ilic  garrofe  or  froiu  the  bullets  of  Spanish 
soldier?.  In  lime?  of  disturbance  the  capacity  of 
the  place  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  men  have 
bt-cn  crowded  into  the  celb,  literally  as  cattle  are 
massed  in  a  freight  car,  with  the  resnlt  that  the  weak- 
est saved  the  courts  all  further  consideration  of  their 
cases  by  dying  there  and  then. 

Dnrin^  the  T;iiralii<r  Kelicllion,  the  dungeons  were 
always  packed  full.  Into  some  of  them  the  river 
trickled  at  high  tide  so  that  twice  a  day  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners  stood  in  water  up  to  their  waists.  A 
fearful  tragedy  was  cansed  hy  an  officer  who,  through 
inadvertence  or  design,  caused  the  sole  source  of 
ventilation  to  lie  closed.  The  next  day  eighty  corpses 
were  removed  from  the  place,  hut  life  was  cheap  and 
prison  room  scarce,  and  the  affair  does  not  appear  to 
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havo  disUirbod  the  equnniraity  of  the  authorities  in 
tlie  slightest  d^ree. 

SANTIAGO  B  ILLCSTKIOra  TKISONEBS. 

The  long  roll  of  prisoners  in  the  Fortreaa  of  San- 
tiago includes  both  sexes  and  the  representatives  of 
all  elassea  and  of  every  rank  from  the  humble  fisher- 
mnn  to  the  proud  archbishop.  Not  the  least  sad  of 
the  stories  connected  with  it  relate  to  men  of  high  de- 
gree, for,  in  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  political 
affairs  in  the  Philippines  no  man  knew  where  the 
morrow  might  find  him, 

Jose  Torralba,  who  had  served  as  acting-Governor 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  was  confined  in  the  Fortress 
on  a  charge  of  embezzling  the  public  funds.  The 
investigation  and  trial  moved  with  the  customary 
Spanish  tardiness,  and  seventeen  years  elapsed  before 
sentence  was  finally  pronounced.  It  included  ban- 
ishment, but,  as  the  old  man  was  then  verging  upon 
the  grave,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  and  beg  his 
bread  in  the  City  over  which  he  had  ruled,  Torralba 
died  in  1736  in  tlie  Hospitals  of  San  Juan  de  Dios, 
over  against  the  eastern  ramparts. 

Ilurtado  de  Corcuera,  who  governed  from  1635 
to  1644,  suffered  five  years'  confinement  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  ecclesiastics.  In  the  end,  however,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  regain  the  royal  favor  and 
to  receive  the  governorship  of  the  Canaries. 

Not  so  happily  did  the  quarrel  of  another  governor 
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with  tbo  Church  terminate.  Diego  Salcedo  was  seized 
h^  l\w  iigi?n(»  uf  ihti  IiiquisiiioD  in  the  Palace  and 
thrown  into  a  Jiiugetm  in  the  Fortress,  where  for 
mnny  yuan  ho  suffered  pniel  tnratroent.  Death  cams 
as  a  welcome  rolenst^  on  board  a  galleon  which  vaa 
boariiig  him  a  prisoner  to  Mexico. 

Ill  nai  Siiltun  Miihnniinud  AU  Uudin  of  Su)u, 
hi§  brother,  Bister,  and  four  daughters,  together  wilh 
ahuut  two  hundred  rutaincrs,  who  hud  mistakenly  eon- 
fided  in  the  honor  of  lh<^  Spanish  authorities,  were 
imprisoned  in  Santiago,  and  there  Prince  Aain,  the 
Sultan's  brother,  died. 

Tho  eitadel  is  the  oldest  portion  of  Manila.  It  is 
Bjiid  that  parH  nf  it  date  from  the  foundation  of 
tho  City.  Its  \va\h  are  enormously  thick  and,  until 
rct'cnt  years,  were  alile  to  defy  the  heaviest  artillery 
that  <'oul<l  lie  liroiifjht  against  ihem.  The  old  Fort 
has  seen  llio  City  swept  liy  cyclones,  shaken  by  earth- 
<)uakc^,  dcv(nired  liy  fire,  sacked  by  invaders,  in  the 
grip  of  pratilence,  and,  finally,  in  the  possession  of 
a  foreign  ])eiiple.  Strangest  fortune  of  all,  its  subter- 
ranean dungeons  have  been  condemned  to  desuetude. 
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r  SPANISH  CITIES. 


Manila   Intr,. 
ovcnunciit    bu 


a  occupied  mainly  by  the  old 
and  those  belonging  to  the 
nioiiastie  ■irdcrs.  In  the  shadows  of  these,  huddle 
miriorablc  native  Imvels  in  dense  disorder.  The 
streets,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  are  wide  enough  for 
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the  requirements  of  the  moderate  traffic,  but  the 
sidewalks,  overhung  by  the  upper  Btories  of  the 
houaps,  are  inconveniently  narrow. 

Old  Manila  has  always  been  a  fearfully  unsanitary 
place.  It  lias  never  had  any  kind  of  sewerage  system. 
A  desoriptioQ  of  the  private  arrangements  of  resi- 
dences is  not  fit  to  print.  The  drainage  of  houses 
passed  into  the  river,  the  streets,  and  the  moat.  The 
moat  long  since  became  such  a  sink  of  fetid  refuse 
that  it  waa  rightfully  decided  that  to  disturb  it  would 
be  to  court  an  outbreak  of  pestilence.  The  American 
administration  is  disposing  of  this  long-standing 
menace  to  health  by  filling  it  up  and  converting  it 
into  floAver  beds. 

The  walls  of  the  City,  which  were  erected  in  the 
time  of  Governor  Dasmarinas,  are  more  than  two 
miles  in  extent.  Along  the  ramparts  are  mediaeval 
cannon,  that  long  since  ceased  to  be  of  any  value, 
save  as  curiosities.  There  are  eight  gates  with  draw- 
bridges and  portcullises.  Until  1854  the  gates  were 
closed  at  eleven  o'clock  every  night,  when  the  clumsy 
drawbridges  were  raised. 

Manila  Intramnros  presents  the  most  perfect  type 
extant  of  the  old-time  Walled  City.  The  walls  long 
ago  ceased  to  serve  any  useful  purpose,  whilst  they 
have  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  much-needed  fresh 
air.  However,  perhaps  antiquarian  motives  should 
be  Buffieiently  strong  to  preserve  these  old  relics  of 
Spanish  sovereignty,  which  were  constructed  ia  1590 
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derive  from  Mexican  horses,  introduced  by  the 
Spanic  s  in  the  8ixt«nth  century.  Tliey  are  good- 
looking  toasts,  reniarkahly  strong,  and,  with  training, 
capable  i  developing  great  speed.  It  ia  claimed  that 
the  mile  I  minutes  and  ten  sec- 

onds on  mrsc  by  a  native  pony 

carryic  y  pniinda. 

.TIONAI.    SPORT. 

The  I  ijiinos  is  cook-fighting. 

There  a  i  upwards  of  one  hun- 

dred  buui  itkpits,   some   of   them 

capahie  of  holding  more  tlian  five  thousand  people, 
and  v\vYy  hurno  in  llic  provinces  has  its  arena. 

Aside  from  the  spnrt,  cock-fifjliting  affords  a  con- 
venient nii'diuni  for  gralifying  tlic  Filipino  passion 
for  gambling.  ICvcrv  native  owns  a  bird,  which  he 
carries  abont  with  him  lucked  under  bis  arm  or 
IKTchcd  \i\K'i\  bis  .'*li<iulder.  It  is  no  uneonimon 
lliing  fur  tivu  men  meeling,  llms  jirovidcd  for  a  fight, 
to  stpiat  in  ibc  madway  anil  set  their  cliampions  at 
each  other. 

This  paslime  ivaa  nndi-r  gi>vcnimen(  regulation. 
Sundays  ami  fca-t  days,  and  in  Manila  Thursdays 
liesides,  were  llie  legalized  i-ceasions  for  gallinacean 
combats.  At  llicsc  linics*  every  native  wbo  can  com- 
mand the  ]>riee  nf  lulniission  lietukes  hitn  to  the  near- 
est coclijiit,  ami  if  lie  has  (he  wbercwitlial  to  make  a 
wager  be  is  a  happy  man.      Tlie  licenses  fur  cmiduet- 
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ing  cock-figlits  produced  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  Spanish  Government,  whicli  derived  income  from 
varioiia  other  forma  of  gambling.  The  privilege  for 
a  certain  section  was  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder, 
who  had  the  right  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  engag- 
ing in  the  business  within  the  limits  of  tlie  district 
assigned  to  hira. 

The  building  containing  ihe  pit  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  or  fence,  fonning  a  courtyard  in  which 
the  birds  are  kept  awaiting  tlieir  turns  to  : 
Within,  the  arena  is  surrounded  by  circular  tiers  of 
seats.  The  owners  of  the  contending  cocks  bring 
them  into  the  ring  and  display  them,  each  armed  with 
a  single  long  steel  spur  sharpened  to  a  razor-edge. 
Whilst  the  birds  are  thus  being  subjected  to  the 
inspection  and  criticism  of  the  speclators  bookmakers 
are  circulating  about  taking  bets.  Although  the  in- 
dividual wagers  seldom  exceed  a  few  dollars,  large 
sums  in  the  aggregate  frequently  change  handa  on 
the  results  of  these  flukey  fights. 

The  contest  is  usually  over  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes, for  one  or  other  of  the  birds  is  likely  to  be 
quickly  killed  or  disabled,  or  to  turn  tail,  which  ia 
recognized  as  the  most  ignominious  defeat.  During 
the  set-to  the  spectators  maintain  tJie  utmost  silence 
save  fur  muttered  exclamations  at  some  critical  mo- 
ment. Their  craned  necks  and  tense  expiession  pro- 
claim the  keen  excitement,  to  which  they  give  vent 
in  shouts  when  a  decision  is  announced.     As  bets 
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are  settled  immediately  after  each  event  and  all  the 
curreney  ia  coin,  the  hubbub  at  tbe  termination  of 
a  bout  ia  pleasingly  toned  down  by  tbe  musical  jingle 
of  money. 

Cbance  seems  to  be  by  far  the  mo3t  important 
factor  in  these  cock-fights,  although  that  opinion  is 
not  generally  entertained  by  the  natives.  The  first 
blow,  if  it  happens  to  fall  on  the  head  or  neck,  13 
calculated  to  place  the  recipient  hors  de  combat.  Of 
course  a  quick  and  plucky  game  fowl  is  likely  to  l)eat 
an  opponent  that  lacks  these  qualities,  but  luck  on  the 
other  side  may  easily  bring  about  a  contrary  result. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  Filipino  loves  his  game- 
cock, but  perhaps  it  is  exaggeration  to  assert,  as  has 
often  been  done,  that  it  holds  the  first  place  in  his 
affections,  and  that  in  case  of  his  dwelling  taking  fire 
he  will  convey  his  prized  bird  to  a  place  of  safety  be- 
fore looking  after  bis  wife  and  children, 

THE  REFOBMATION  OP  MANILA. 

Manila  is  rapidly  undergoing  transformation.  In- 
tramuroa  defies  any  great  changes  in  its  condition, 
and,  beyond  relieving  its  unsanitary  state,  perhaps  lit- 
tle can  be  done  to  it,  but  the  modem  City  ia  iu  course 
of  complete  reformation.  The  traveler  experiences 
it  before  ho  has  cleared  the  custom  house,  and  evi- 
dences of  it  present  themselves  at  every  turn  in  the 
streets. 

During  1904  nearly  four  millions  were  expended 
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in  local  improvements  by  the  Government,  not  to 
mention  tbe  large  sums  invested  hy  corporations  in 
enterprises  of  public  utility.  Twenty-five  miles  of 
streets  liave  been  widened  and  paved,  macadamized 
roads  hare  been  laid  to  all  the  suburbs.  Thirty-five 
miles  of  electric  railroad  are  in  operation,  and  ten 
more  will  shortly  be  added.  Many  handsome  public 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  others  are  in  process 
of  constniction.  Amongst  these  are  a  number  of 
model  school-houses,  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  erected 
in  the  East.  A  special  commission  of  American 
architects  visited  the  Philippines  in  the  Spring  of 
1905  for  the  purpose  of  planning  a  system  of  parka, 
boulevards,  and  government  edifices  which,  when 
completed,  will  make  Manila  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  world.* 

All  extensive  system  of  sewerage,  sufficient  for 
double  the  present  population  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  is  now  being  laid  at  an  expense  of 
over  three  million  dollars.  The  accumulated  filth 
of  centuries  has  been  removed,  and  the  streets  are 


♦  The  ComniiBsion,  wlilcb  vrns  oompoBed  of  Messrs.  D.  H. 
Buraliaiu  and  Poln«  AndersoD.  also  planned  tbe  proi>osed 
clt;  of  Buguio.  In  tlie  momitaiiis  of  Benguct.  It  la  very 
much  rpRretted  that  the  drawings  of  these  phiiiH,  for  which 
the  writer  is  Indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr  Burnham,  could 
not  he  reproduced  without  a  losa  of  detail,  which  would 
have  marred  the  efre<;t  Tbe  portion  of  tbe  plan  of  Mnnlln 
BlmwlDB  the  iuiprovementB  on  the  water  front  has  l>een 
redrawn. 
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BOW  dc«tu^  wilt  daily  regularity.  The  ; 
tljese  uwjisfiTes  of  Banilation  b  already  set-n  in  ibe 
rec«ri!e»J  bill  uf  heallli  of  Manila  ivliich  rompares 
favr.niblif  with  llutt  of  large  cities  the  world  over, 
and  is  better  than  that  of  large  centres  on  the  oon- 
tiii(?iit  <if  Asia.  Crcinatories  for  the  tlpfrtruction  of 
garbage  are  in  operatioQ,  and  the  wiilflr  etippJy  ia  ■ 
U-ing  oiilaq;^  and   improved. 

Mnnibi'a  fire  d^partnieiit  ia  the  wonder  of  the 
Oripnl.  Even  the  Japanese,  wlio  havi*  for  yeara  oon- 
niiieifl  that  tbey  had  nothing  to  learn  in  their  own  ■ 
quarter  of  the  globe,  send  their  fire  officials  orer  M17 
^li.riihi  I.,  ^Iii.lv  111-  =y-lfm.  Fcnncrly  tlu-  City  -n-as  at 
till'  iriiTcy  rif  ;l  few  iuiticiuiitcfl  liiiuJ  ciigincs,  manned 
by  iiiitivcs  jijul  I'aptiiiiiod  by  an  officer  without  any 
ixpcriciicc.  'I'lie  Insular  Oovoniiiient  secured  the 
p'Tvii'f-s  of  Cliii'f  I'oiLner,  of  \ew  York,  and  fur- 
nislicrl  liitii  lilnTiilly  with  1I10  most  modem  eqiiip- 
iiiciit.  \uu  flir  liiartii  ni  a  lire  in  Manila  is  res|K)nded 
ti>  wiih  l!ic  >\u\[i  ami  vim  cnstnmarv  in  an  American 


Manila    pro-ciil^ 
men  working  with 


HTiL(]iie    ppoelaele    of    white 

laired  enci'iry  in  the  tropics 

ciiv   inlo  a  model  for  all 
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■iiiling  to  promote  the  health,  edu- 
il  iK'tKTnieiit  of  the  people,  are  not 


Primitive  TRAShpunTATiuK, 

Thv  new  iTdtir  nf  tbia^t  &Dt1  the  old  cxitil  <itd«  by 
dde.  lu  Bight  of  telepboac  wires,  eU'clric  Ughte,  and 
street-railway  truck?  the  native  ride*  Km  nanbm  no 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Manila. 

From  Sitrrofcaph  Cnpxrtrtl.  bf  Vtiitrmvii  ft  rndprwood.  Mm    V«fli: 
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inconsistent  wiili  tlie  view  that  in  its  commercial  pos- 
Bibilities  lies  the  chief  importance  of  the  Archipelago. 
Indeed,  no  factor  ia  more  surely  calculated  to  further 
the  humanitarian  projects  of  the  admiiiistratiou  than 
the  development  of  intemnl  induatriea  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  trade  of  the  islands.  Manila  occupies  a 
commanding  position  with  reference  to  the  traffic  of 
the  mainland  of  Asia,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
the  islands  of  Indonesia.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  trade  route  between  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  America  and  Oriental  points  will  be  entirely 
changed  and  much  of  the  freight  which  is  now  borne 
from  Europe  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Cape  to  the  same  destinations  may  be  ex])ected  to  take 
the  Pacific  course,  not  solely  from  motives  of  econ- 
omy, but  also  because  the  present  route  thruiigh  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  the  Cliina 
Sea,  entails  great  difficulties  and  dangers  of  naviga- 
tion at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Under  such  con- 
ditions much,  if  not  most,  of  the  collecting  and  dia- 
trilniting  trade  of  Hongkong  would  naturally  accrue 
to  Manila,  which  would  then  lie  in  the  main  route 
of  Eurasian  traffic. 

Within  easy  reach  of  the  Philippines  is  more  than 
half  of  the  people  of  the  globe.  China  has  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000,000;  the  East  Indies,  including  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland, 
approximate  350,000,000;  Japan  has  42,000,000; 
Australasia,    5,000,000 ;    Sium,   5,000,000,    and   the 
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^untries  by  ibe  (■]K'n- 
ution.  This  nppliea 
iiiiaiitl  territory  baa 
iia  by  new  ntilroniU 
jccts  for  extPDflions, 
I,  are  either  on  foot, 
ia  in  process  of  eora- 
I  n.r  v]n<(T  ri'lnlioiif  with 
f^roiit  impftus  to  the  devel- 


Stratts      ettlements,   600,000,   a    total   in  excess   of 
800,000,   00. 

A  great  number  of  these  jjeople  are  not  at  present 
within  the  zones  of  the  world's  traffic,  bnt  large 
areas,  firi]      '  '  '    '  g  constantly  brought 

into  (rnde 
ing  lip  of  . 
with  force  tc 
been  tappei:! 
during  re 
involving  se 
or  under  eon 
merciiil   rcgp  no  ration 
JaiKin  will  siiivly  ?;!> 
opiiient  of  the  CHniilry. 

Cliiiia  wuif  the  first  custonxT  of  the  Philippines, 
and  has  always  Iwen  one  of  the  lte«t.  Sbeeau  already 
une  more  of  the  pniiUicta  of  the  Archii>olago  than  she 
is  recriviiif;.  and,  with  the  increase  of  ber  necessities, 
she  will  fine!  no  more  convenient  or  economical  market 
in  which  lo  buy  many  of  her  stajde  commodities. 
Her  capacity  f<ir  the  consumption  of  Philippine  lum- 
ber will  doubtless  continue  lo  pxcced  the  ability  to 
meet  it.  Her  increasing  demand  for  sugar  will  find 
a  response  from  the  islands.  She  will  need  coal  and 
Manila  hemp  its  her  industries  develop  and,  in  a  few 
years,  it  is  probable  that  the  Philippines  will  be  in 
a  position  to  supply  ber  with  considerable  quantities 
of  dresa-stuffs  and  yarns.     On  the  other  hand,   the 
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population  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  they 
ever-increasing  areas  of   paddy-land  to  more 
able  uses,  will  look  to  China  for  greater  quantitii 
of  rice. 

The  commerce,  export  and  import,  exclusive  of 
bullion,  of  the  countries  neighboring  the  Philippines, 
exceeds  two  thousand  million  dollars  a  year,  about 
equally  divided  between  outsend  and  intake.  Next  to 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  already  has  the 
largest  part  of  this  commerce, 

OTHEB    POHTS    WILL    SlIABE    TUE    FORTUNES    OF    THE 


The  problem  confronting  the  islands  is  how  to  de- 
velop their  resources  so  as  to  be  able  to  secure  a  great 
share  of  this  trade.  There  are  ready  markets  near 
at  hand,  and  a  constant  demand  in  these  markets 
for  many  million  dollars  worth  of  raw  and  manufac- 
tured goods  that  might  lie  produced  in  the  Archi- 
pelago under  conditions  that  woidd  enable  its  shippers 
successfully  to  meet  any  eompetitiou.  There  will 
never  be  lack  of  customers  for  the  produce  when  it  is 
put  upon  the  market.  The  economic  principles  in- 
volved in  the  situation  are  ao  pronouncedly  in  favor 
of  the  growth  of  the  Philippines  into  one  of  the  . 
richest  industrial  territories  in  the  East  that  such  n 
consummation  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  development  of  other  ports  will  be  coincident 
with   the  coramereial  expansion   of  Manila.     Iloilo 
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is  rapidly  rising  to  the  rank  of  a  shipping  centre 
of  the  first  importance.  With  the  adequate  exploita- 
tion of  the  rich  Cagayan  Valley,  Aparri  will  become 
a  flourishing  port.  Before  many  years  have  passed 
some  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Luzon  will  receive 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  freight  from  the 
eastward  and  will  tranship  it  to  Manila  by  rail. 
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LDZON. 

Trovd  by  Water  In  the  PlilUpplneB— Filipino  nospitnlity  Is 
InexUaiwtllJle— Home  Lite  of  the  Ttigals— A  Filipino 
Wedding— TUe  Religious  Bond  Kot  Very  SlronR— The 
Simple  Life  In  the  Philippines— Th  3  Inevitable  Curabao 
— Some  of  the  Characteristic  of  the  Filipino  Penaant — 
They  Have  Their  SHperstltlona  Like  All  Peaple — A 
Tj-piwil  Village  Fiesta — A  Planter's  Home — A  Never- 
Falling  Sourre  of  Entertainment — The  Principal  Feature 
of  the  Feast — Native  Pantomime  Dances — The  Moro- 
Moro  Play. 

Travel  in  the  PhilippiiieB  ia  quite  haphazard  as  to 
its  methods,  but  it  has  all  the  charm  of  variety  and 
novelty  to  the  native  of  a  western  clime.  There  ia  no 
occasion  for  lime-tablca  nor  for  making  prearrange- 
ments  except  of  the  most  general  character.  At  each 
point  the  manner  of  proceeding  to  the  next  will  l>e 
determined  by  the  conditions  of  the  moment.  But, 
despite  the  tack  of  regular  lines  of  communication 
between  any  but  the  centres,  the  difficulty  in  travel 
to  even  rcinole  parts  is  not  so  great  as  to  deter 
any  healthy  man,  and  the  mishaps  and  a<lventures 
that  must  always  attend  journeys  in  an  undeveloped 
country  are  such  as  to  lend  zest  to  the  undertaking. 

TBAVEL    Br    WATEE    IN    THE    PnlLIFPINES, 

The  physical  character  of  Luzon  make.i  transporta- 
tion by  water  one  of  the  moat  convenient  and  ready 
(431) 
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fourth  man  walked  out  on  tlie  centre  crosspiece.  hold- 
ing to  the  Btays  of  the  mainmast.  Two  of  the  crew 
sat  astride  the  outrigger  while  the  others  stood  close 
to  it,  keeping  the  boat  on  a  fairly  even  keeL  We 
Bhoiild  have  done  very  well  had  the  wind  held  steady, 
but  it  began  to  coine  in  sudden  puffs  and  squalls. 
The  men  watched  it  closely,  running  further  out  as 
a  squall  bore  down  on  us  and  hurrying  iu  when  ihe 
wind  slackened ;  but  with  all  their  remarkable  skill 
they  made  an  occasional  miscalculalion,  bringing  the 
outrigger  down  just  in  time  to  cut  the  top  off  a  wave 
and  send  it  flying  inboard.  The  position  of  the  men 
who  were  lialancing  the  boat  soon  became  precarious. 
One  moment  they  were  six  feet  above  the  water  and 
the  next  up  to  their  necks  in  it,  We  fearerl  they 
might  1k>  washed  away,  but  they  hung  on  grimly  with 
their  teeth  chattering. 

"Our  sail  was  old  and  rotten,  and  the  strain  finally 
proved  too  much  for  it.  There  came  a  sharp  report 
and  it  burst  through  the  middle.  In  five  minutes  it 
was  blown  to  ribbons,  and  we  were  drifting  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  For  some  time  all  hands  bailed 
for  dear  life,  but  the  water  gained  on  us  steadily,  and 
it  looked  as  if  we  were  bound  to  fill  and  lie  disabled 
until  the  outriggers  were  carried  away,  when  we 
should  inevitiiMy  go  to  ihc  bottom, 

"Two  of  the  men  suddenly  stopped  bailing  and 
began  to  overhaul  the  cai^.  To  our  amazement  they 
unearthed    a   new   sail   which    by  chance   they  had 
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nndcHaken  to  earrr  over  to  b  friend.  How  they  I 
aged  to  rig  it  I  coiiM  never  see.  The  Wat  was  pitch- 
ing and  toflsing  like  a  mad  thing,  and  I  thought  the 
man  who  <;liiiil)ed  the  must  would  l>e  tIiro\m   over- 


board, if  indeed  '""i  - 
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tlie  hailing,  howevei 
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for  a  time  it  seemi 
they  could  get 
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boat  began  to  draw 
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quarters  may  be  less  pretentious  and  hia  fare  sim- 
ple, but  the  one  will  be  clean  and  comfortable  and 
the  (■iher  the  best  his  peasant  entertainer  can  afford. 
He  comes  without  warning  and  leaves  when  he 
pleases.  All  that  his  host  has,  or  can  procure  for 
his  comfort  or  pleasure,  are  eagerly  offered.  The 
head  of  the  establishment  will  cheerfully  neglect  his 
own  affairs  to  attend  to  those  of  his  guest,  at  whose 
service  he  places  all  the  men,  animals  and  material 
on  the  estato. 


UOME  LIFK  OF  THE  TAOALS. 

The  family  life  of  the  Tagals,  who  predominate 
in  Luzon,  is  exemplary.  The  man  treats  his  wife 
with  respect  and  kindness,  and  brings  his  children  up 
in  a  manner  that  might  afford  a  pattern  to  many  an 
American  father.  They  are  obedient  and  civil  to 
their  elders,  obliging  to  strangers,  without  anticipation 
of  reward,  and  willing  to  do  Iheir  share  of  any  work 
that  may  he  going  forward.  The  women  are  indus- 
trious and  perform  a  great  deal  of  the  labor  in  tho 
fields  and  about  the  house.  They  prepare  tlie  meals, 
hull  Ihe  rice,  and  work  the  looms.  It  may  chance 
that  the  houseliold  has  a  helper  in  the  form  of  a 
catipado,  that  is  a  young  man  without  means,  who, 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
family,  is  required,  in  lien  of  dower,  to  serve  hia 
prospective  father-in-law  for  a  period,  which  may  be 
as  long  as  two  or  three  years.    ThuSj  courtship  among 
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the  Tagala  is  not  the  light  and  airy  matter  it  ia 
with  \ia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrangement  is  not 
viewed  by  the  youth  in  the  light  of  a  hardship,  for 
he  is  constantly  in  the  company  of  the  young  girl, 
and  is  permitted  to  assist  lier  in  the  domestic  tasks. 
During  the  term  of  probation  the  swain  ia  very  care- 
ful to  give  satisfaction  to  the  father  and  to  avoid 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  any  member  of  the 
family,  for  he  is  liable  to  l>e  diamissed  otherwise, 
and  to  see  another  suitor  take  his  place.  The  prac- 
tice gives  easy  opportunity  to  a  calculating  and  un- 
scrupulous parent  to  trade  on  his  daughter's  charms, 
hut  it  appears  that  such  abuse  of  confidence  is  not 
frequent.  The  young  couple  sometimes  force  a  re- 
luctant father's  hand  by  anticipating  the  privilege  of 
matrimony,  but  in  such  case  the  favored  youth  never 
seeks  to  avoid  a  permanent  alliance  with  his 
inamoraia. 

In  the  tropics  puberty  is  reached  at  a  period 
which  we  consider  childhood,  and  natives  of  the 
Philippines  marry  early,  the  bride  often  being  no 
more  than  twelve  years  old.  The  marriage  ceremony 
is  the  occasion  of  great  display  and  outlay,  the  ex- 
pense frequently  leaving  the  interested  parties  in 
debt  for  a  year  or  two.  The  priest  sets  the  day  and 
exacts  a  generous  fee,  according  to  liis  idea  of  the 
means  of  the  contracting  families. 

As  evening  approaches  a  procession  of  relatives 
and  friends  leaves  the  house  of  the  bride's  father  for 
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the  cliurcli,  where  the  usual  service  is  performed.  On 
leaving  the  building  a  plate  of  coins  is  presented  to 
the  groom,  who  takes  a  handful  and  gives  them  to 
his  wife,  thus  signifying  his  bestowal  upon  her  of 
his  worldly  wealih,  whatever  it  may  bo.  This  endow- 
ment is  not,  however,  reciprocal,  for  a  wife's  goods 
remain  her  individual  posseaaion,  and  her  husband 
cannot  in  any  case  inherit  them.  They  accrue  to  the 
children  upon  the  mother's  death  or,  failing  issue, 
revert  to  her  parents. 

The  ceremony  at  the  church  is  followed  by  a  feast 
at  tlie  residence  of  the  groom's  father.  This  feast, 
called  the  calapusan,  or  assembly  of  friends,  is  always 
a  sumptuous  affair.  The  relatives  of  both  the  young 
people  are  present,  and  all  the  notables  nf  the  village 
are  invited.  Of  course  this  inelndcs  the  cura,  who 
is  the  guest  of  honor,  no  matter  who  else  may  be 
there. 

Roast  pig  is  an  invariable  feature  of  these  ban- 
quets, but  the  table  is  loaded  with  everything  obtain- 
able in  the  form  of  viands,  including  many  delicacies 
which  the  good  folks  can  only  afford  to  indulge  in 
upon  such  extraordinary  occasions.  The  beverages 
are  wines  and  chocolate,  sometimes  reinforced  with 
imported  beer  and  European  spirits.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  supplied  in 
abundance,  and  betel-nul,  or  bvyo,  is  also  provided. 
After  the  feast  the  padre,  who  is  usually  a  man  of 
tact,  goes  home  or  takes  a  nap  in  some  secluded 
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These  *'<*.  _  rr"  are  as  li«i»pv  and 

coiitf-iited  a^  any  jt-.j.le  in  the  worli].  They  lake 
lif.^  iit.'litiy  ith.l  ar-i-ept  it?  vici«itu.le^  wiih  admiraWe 
j.liilo-i.jphy.  Thty  are  a  n:Hii>ii  of  Mark  Tapieys. 
N'l.thirif;  ciin  'ii-tiirb  their  equanimity  serifUrly  or 
{••T  I'liif-  Kviri  their  religion,  which  appeals  to  iht-ir 
natural  love  <•{  ?hoiv  and  ?iiper«iition,  has  no  deep 
hr,](|  ii|.(,n  them.  As  Reclus  says,  "the  Roman  Cath- 
ojir  reli(rion  is  for  them  liltle  more  than  a  stiecea- 
siori  of  festive  amusements,  Tronhling  themselves 
little  alx'iit  dofrma,  they  display  exlraordiiiarv  zenl 
in  ilie  celehralion  of  the  jHimpoiis  rites  of  the  Roman 
litnrfry,  and  a  preat  part  of  their  existence  is  thug 
pan^it'd  in  the  observance  of  practices  not  greatly  dif- 
ferinp  from  those  of  their  primitive  cult. 

"A  domestic  altar,  with  the  images  of  the  Madonna 
nnd  saints,  successors  of  the  ancient  anltos,  occupioi 
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&ie  place  of  honor  in  every  household,  and  the  hum- 
blpst  hamlet  baa  its  special  feast,  during  which  these 
sacred  images,  draped  in  embroidered  silSia  and 
crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  are  borne  at  the 
head  of  brilliant  processions.  The  chnrchcs,  built  ia 
the  Spanish  'Jesuit'  style,  are  similarly  decorated 
with  rich  hangings,  bannerols,  and  floral  festoons, 
while  every  village  has  its  hand  of  musicians,  who 
accompany  the  religious  ceremonies  with  a  flourish  of 
trombones  and  cymbals.  Actors  also  are  frequently 
engaged  to  perfonn  the  'mysteries'  and  to  play  come- 
dies, in  which  the  aacred  and  profane  are  strangely 
intermingled,  thp  feast  days  kept  in  honor  of  the 
saints  usually  winding  up  with  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks." 


INFLUEKCK  OF  TlIK  CUKA. 


The  cura,  cflpccially  if  a  Spaniard,  is  the  most 
inflncntial  person  in  the  district,  and  to  him  the 
"Capilan"  applies  for  advice  on  all  serious  occasions. 
On  him,  more  than  upon  troops,  or  any  other  medium, 
the  Government  depended  for  the  aubmisaion  of  the 
converted  natives.  But  the  increasing  relations  with 
the  outer  world,  the  spread  of  education,  tlie  diffusion 
of  secular  literatnre,  the  dissemination  of  the  Spanish 
l.ingnage,  all  tended  to  bring  almut  a  new  order  of 
things,  under  which  the  Filipinos,  with  increased  ten- 
dency to  rise  to  European  standards,  were  bound  to 
gain  in  independence  and  moral  freedom. 
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men,  women,  and  children  working  luird  and  in- 
telligently, and  with  the  cheerineas  which  is  never 
present  in  llie  sluggard.  In  order  to  fuUow  the  courae 
of  a  day's  labor  he  will  have  to  rise  with  the  sun, 
and,  although  he  retireg  from  the  mid-day  heat,  he 
must  follow  the  villagers  into  their  fields  again  with 
the  comparative  cool  of  the  evening. 

THE   INEVITABLE    CAOABAO. 

The  carabao  is  on  ever-prominent  object  in  these 
scenes.  He  is  indispensable  to  the  peasant  farmer, 
and  even  with  the  introduction  uf  modem  methods 
would  still  remain  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  agricultnra!  economy  of  Uie  country.  He 
draws  the  plough,  and  drags  the  cart,  and  renders 
himself  useful  in  many  other  ways. 

The  carabao,  or  water-buffalo,  is  an  amphibious 
animal.  In  his  wild  state  he  spends  at  least  half 
his  time  in  the  water,  and  in  domesticity  ihe  int'liua- 
tion  to  do  so  remains,  although  the  opportunity  ia 
curtailed.  However,  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
dulgence in  this  direction  is  neoessar\'  to  his  heullh. 
A  carabao  will  stand  motionless  in  the  water  for 
hours,  if  undisturbed,  with  just  the  tip  of  hia  nose 
protruding.  This  placid  enjoyment  is  varied  by  nuz- 
zling in  the  soft  Iwttom  for  certain  tender  roots  and 
grass  that  appeal  to  his  appetite.  In  this  sub- 
aqueous search  he  can  keep  his  head  helow  the  sur- 
face for  two  or  three  minutes.     A  nrnd-bath  he  niust 
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JJolhing  in  tlio  life  of  the  people  of  the  Pliilippines 
is  more  inlerpsHng  to  the  forcipiicr  than  the  Til]ft|>^ 
feasts';  nothtii^  is  iimre  in(ii<*iitive  of  the  chararter  of 
the  people,  who  are  expewlingly  fonil  of  ornament  and 

displnv.     ^ •-'" —  *•—  '*8  own  feasta,  to  whieh 

all  th(!  n  ling  district  contribute 

— in  wh 
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a  religious  character, 
p-gy,  who  find  tJiem  not 
ive  to  Teligioiis  feeling. 

Ini^y  mnniinp  scene  of  a 
\ir  ihf  cupiial.  As  we 
iinlinfT  with  scrpcnline 
nigalowa  we  see  every- 
ity;  groups  of  sniilin;* 
:iy  Iiest,  hurry  by  chat- 
a  louf:;  line  of  carromaia^ 
Ijy  well-to-do  planters; 
of  worldly  prosperity 
they  sit  erect  in  ini]>erlTirliiib]e  dignity. 

We  join  a  piissinG:  pronp  and  folltjw  them  past  the 
low,  airs-  lionses,  all  decorated  now  with  gorgeous 
liiinting  and  gay  festoon?^.  Flaps  anil  ytreamcrs  flut- 
ter on  every  housetop;  the  whole  village  presents  a 
scene  of  ]>ictnrosipie  animation;  fnr  ihc  tropical  lux- 
uriance of  ilic  trees  and  the  myriad  flowers  of  gorgs- 
ons  hue  fonii  a  brilliant  background. 
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A  TYPICAL  VILLAGE  FIESTA. 


Wc  arrive  at  the  village  green  and  liere  stands  a 
motley  assemblage  constantly  reinforced  by  tbe 
throngs  that  come  in  by  every  path  and  roadway.  An 
expression  of  eager  anticipation  is  on  the  faces  of  all 
as  they  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  little  church  that 
fronts  the  crowded  court  The  church  is  a  low,  mas- 
sive, white  building,  with  large  pillars  in  front  that 
give  it  a  semi-classic  appearance;  it  forms  a  cnrious, 
bnt  not  uninteresting,  contrast  to  the  maiiy^abled 
bungalows.  The  liells  in  the  campanile  begin  to  toll 
elowly  and  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd  instantly 
comes  a  burst  of  glorious  music.  The  village  band 
stationed  there  renders  effectively  an  operatic  air  as 
the  natives  slowly  enter  tlie  church.  After  all  aro 
seated  the  priest  preaches  a  short  sennon,  full  of  pith 
and  pertinent  suggestion  about  tbe  saint  whom  the 
day  commemorates.  The  audience  is  then  dismissed 
with  a  benediction;  and  to  the  lively  music  of  some 
composer  it  files  leisurely  out.  The  nnJives  see  noth- 
ing incongnious  in  tlie  introduction  of  operatic  music 
into  divine  worship.  Tliey  are  moved  in  devotion  no 
less  by  the  sTirring  strains  of  ono  of  Sousa's  marches, 
or  a  langnorous  waltz  of  Strauss,  than  by  the  solemn 
Te  Deum  of  the  Catholic  ritual.  To  them  all  music 
is  divine. 

We  atop  a  few  minutes  to  watch  the  eura — the 
parish  priest — as  he  dispenses  blessings  to  his  dei'out 
parishioners,  who  now  crowd  roimd  hira  with  every 
appearance  of  reverential  affection.     Our  friend,  the 
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cura,  is  a  veritable  father  to  his  |>eople.  As  he  lis- 
tens to  the  ingenuous  confidences  of  his  flock  his  face 
beams  with  that  rare  benevolence  bom  of  goodnesB ; 
there  is  a  whia]ier  of  domestic  sorrow  that  he  needs 
must  hear;  a  story  of  happiness,  or  a  tale  of  wrong. 
For  caeh  and  all  he  has  a  word  of  kindly  affeclion, 
and  as  he  sees  us  waiting  near  the  entrance  he  ap- 
with  oiitHtretched  hand  and  invites  us  to  the 
grand  procession  in  the  evening. 

The  people  have  dispersed  and  have  returned  to 
their  homes.  Already  tlie  9nn  is  high  iu  the  sky, 
pouring  a  deluge  of  heat  upon  the  landscape.  From 
the  horizon  mountain  after  mountain  springs  airily 
into  tlie  heavens,  their  blue  peaks  suggesting  a  place 
of  perpetual  coolness,  upon  which  the  eye  loves  to 
linger  amid  the  oppressive  blaze  of  the  tropic  sun. 

A  plaxteb's  uome. 

Surrounding  the  village  are  forests  of  majestic 
trees  of  indescribable  grandeur  and  of  imparalleled 
magnificence.  Among  these  the  white  houses  of  the 
planters  nestle  peacefully. 

Each  house  has  its  own  tiny  garden,  fenced  in  with 
reeds,  and  forms  a  miniature  paradise,  where  are 
flowers  of  splendid  hue,  creepers  with  purple  blos- 
soms, red-coral  blooms,  and  trees  of  palm,  mango, 
orange,  lamon,  sanlol,  and  giant  bananas  whose  rich 
fruits  in  great  clusters  tempt  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
Here  the  native  is  a  petty  king;  for  his  own  little  do- 
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A  PLANTER'S  HOME. 


main  for  nine  months  in  the  year  yielda  sufficient  for 
liis  wants.  Nature  indeed  gives  him  a  golden  harvest 
for  only  the   reaping. 

We  have  been  invited  to  spend  the  day  with  a 
well-to-do  planter  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
has  sought  us  out,  lie  lives  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  and  we  are  soon  with  him  in  his  carromala 
speeding  over  the  highway. 

We  approach  his  home — a  typical  native  dwelling; 
the  body  of  the  house  is  raised  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  mounted  on  thick  pieces  of  stone. 
This  allows  the  air  to  circulate  freely  beneath  and 
prevents  the  entrance  of  snakes  and  insects,  and  is  in 
every  way  conducive  to  health  and  comfort.  We 
mount  the  wide  stairway  that  connects  the  house  with 
the  ground  and  enter  upon  a  broad  open  piazza  fac- 
ing the  street,  culled  a  caiiida.  The  sides  of  this  are 
formed  of  sliding  windows  composed  of  small  square 
panes  of  mother-of-pearl,  opaque  to  the  heat,  hut 
admitting  the  rays  of  light.  Here  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  various  members  of  the  family,  who  re- 
ceive U9  kindly  and  offer  sugared  dainties  and  a  cigar- 
ette. Beyond  is  a  large  room  with  walls  of  window 
and  with  sliding  doors.  Here  are  some  chairs  and  a 
table  covered  with  a  handsome  embroidered  cloth. 
Upon  the  walls,  which  are  covered  with  cloth  instead 
of  plaster,  are  various  bric-a-brac  artistically  arranged 
upon  scrolls,  while  several  engravings  of  religious  sub- 
jects and  one  or  two  family  portraits  hang  between. 
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From  the  centre  of  the  cedling  hangs  a  crystal 
chandelier  with  globes  of  colored  glass ;  a  small 
orntorv,  supporting  the  brazen  image  of  some  saint, 
stands  in  the  corner.  The  broad  floor-planks,  daily 
Bcnibbed  and  polished  with  plantain  leaves,  are  as 
smooth  and  clean  as  a  mirror. 

Opening  from  this  main  room  are  several  smaller 
la,  used  ns  bedrooms.  A  narrow  passageway  leads 
to  the  bathroom  and  to  the  kitchen— in  a  separate 
building.  The  design  of  the  whole  domicile  seems 
to  aim  at  cleanliness  and  coolness — ^both  essentials 
of  comfort  in  this  hot,  moist  climate. 

The  roof  is  thatched  with  nipa  pahn  and  the  out- 
side walls  of  bamboo — painted  white  and  striped  with 
green  and  blue— are  covered  with  grotesque  carvings. 
This,  -with  the  broad  eaves  and  the  wide  balconies,  I 
gives  the  house  a  most  picturesque  appearance. 

We  note  witli  gratification  the  many  signs  of  family  I 
affection  around  us.  The  father,  kind  and  consider- 1 
ate ;  the  mother,  sweet  and  aympathctic ;  the  children,  J 
quiet,  obedient,  and  well-behaved — a  picture  of  ( 
raestic  happiness  that  is  representative  rather  than! 
e.xceptionah  After  tiffin,  each  retires  to  hia  ow 
room  to  enjoy  the  siesta;  and  thus  we  sleep  soundly^l 
through  the  hea\'y  afternoon  hours. 

The   siesta    over,    we    venture    into    the    villaga.'J 
Through  the  streets  are  hurrying  scores  of  men,  nearly! 
every  one  with  a  cock  under  his  arm ;  they  are  goin( 
to  the  cock-pit.     We  follow  and  soon  we  come  to  ouf  | 
destination. 
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SOURCE  OF  ENTERTAINMENT.  453 

Imagine  a  large  bamboo  building  with  a  thatclied 
roof  wliereiu  liundreda  of  natives  have  gatlierod  for 
ivhat  is  to  them  the  supreme  enjoyment  of  life. 
Aronnd  the  door  are  one  or  two  guards  in  Spanish 
uniform;  but  ever_rtbing  appears  so  decorous  and  or- 
derly that  is  ia  indeed  diffieult  to  realize  that  we  are 
in  a  gigantic  gambling  den.  Nearly  every  native  has 
with  hira  liis  fighting-cock,  which  he  loves  as  devot- 
edly as  one  of  his  own  children  and  upon  which  he 
has  spent  much  care  and  attention. 

The  "farmer,"  often  a  Chinaman,  who  has  secured 
a  license  from  the  Government  to  nm  a  cock-pit, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  around  him  a  group 
of  natives,  excited  and  eager. 

Two  fighting-cocks,  each  armed  with  a  spur  three 
or  four  inches  long,  are  in  the  hands  of  their  respective 
owners.  Every  eye  is  riveted  upon  the  respective  coa- 
testanta.  The  farmer,  or  proprietor,  announces  that 
the  contest  is  about  to  begin,  and  from  every  hand 
dollars  rain  into  the  ring,  each  person  staking  a  cer- 
tain amount  upon  his  favorite. 

This  done,  all  is  breathless  expectation,  and  at 
the  word  "Casada!"  meaning  matched,  and  at 
"Largo!" — Let  go! — the  fowls  are  let  loose.  The 
fight  waxes  hot  and  furious;  the  two  cocks  are  as 
pugnacious  an  bull-pups.  But  it  is  soon  over ;  for  at  n 
well-directed  thnist  from  the  steel  spur  one  of  the 
contestants  lies  dead. 

The  crier  now  announces  the  name  of  the  victor, 
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nud  all  the  winners  come  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
ring  and  pick  up  their  own  stakes  as  well  aa  the 
amount  won  by  the  wager. 

Strangers  often  remark  how  unusual  it  is  that 
amidst  so  much  confusion  and  where  is  apparent!;? 
boundless  opportunity  for  cheating  there  should  be  80 
much  honesty  and  good  faith.  However,  every  man 
ia  to  be  trusted.  I  have  never  known  but  one  excep- 
tion— he  was  instantly  hacked  to  pieces  with  knives. 

It  is  night.  Against  the  sombre  gloom  of  the 
heavens  gleam  millions  of  stars ;  they,  too,  are  a  part 
of  the  grand  illumination  that  is  to  be  the  climax  of  J 
the  whole  fiesla.  Again  the  village  green  in  froatl 
of  the  church.  It  is  alive  with  the  happy  villagenifl 
decked  in  all  their  finery — the  men  and  boys  inl 
airy  colored  shirts  and  white  trousers,  the  women  and  | 
girls  in  splendid  skirts  and  brilliant  chemisettes. 

THE   PBIXCIPAL    FEATURE   OF   THE   FEAST. 

All  are  standing  bareheaded;  the  band  is  discounKfl 
ing  sweet  music,  and  the  people  stand  entraticedvl 
Not  a  sound  is  heard  till  the  tune  is  ended;  then  oit] 
every  hand  arises  a  decoroua  murmur  of  delight.J 
Here  comes  the  cura.  lie  at  once  proceeds  to  ar- 
range the  procession  which  is  the  event  of  the  feartj 
and  to  which  the  villagers  have  been  looking  forwarc 
with  joyous  anticipation  for  many  months.  MysterW 
oua  groups  are  issuing  from  the  church ;  thei 
assigned  to  their  respective  positions  by  the  father^M 
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A  comer  of  tlie  rmiiparts  of  Old   Manilu  with  the 
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who  in  thia,  as  in  all  else,  is  the  master  o£  cere-  ' 
monies.  Let  us,  however,  leave  the  crowd  and  mova 
a  little  way  \ip  the  street,  where  before  long  the  pro- 
cession is  to  paEs.  Over  the  roadway,  from  airy 
arches  gaily-decorated  with  bunting  are  suspended 
Chinese  lanterns.  On  the  gateways  to  the  liousea, 
on  all  the  fences  that  line  the  street,  hang  little  fat 
pots  whose  pale  flicker,  multiplied  a  thousand-fold, 
produces  a  romantic  effect  to  which  the  lights  on  the 
archps  and  the  many-colored  illuminated  lamps  in  the  j 
windows  add  a  subdued  splendor. 

We  have  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  procession  has 
been  speedily  arranged   and  is  already   making  its 
way  up  the  street,  the  band  at  the  head  playing  an  , 
operatic  air. 

Behind  cnrae  the  happy  participants,  two  by  two; 
men  and  women  alternating.     All  carry  torches  whose  ] 
glow  throna  over  their  grave  faces  a  gleam  of  soft  j 
light  that  harmonizes  well  with  the  nature  of  the  ] 
occasion. 

And  now  comes  the  spangled  image  of  some  old 
saint  borne  aloft  on  a  litter ;  while  a  murmur  of  ap- 
plause bursts  from  the  admiring  onlookers.  From 
every  house  rockets  are  shot  into  the  heavens,  shower- 
ing on  the  dusky  niglit  constellations  of  colored  stars. 

Thus  saint   after  saint,  martyr  after  martyr,   is  J 
majestically  borne  along  till,  near  the  end  of  the  pro-  ^ 
cession,   appears   the   image   of  the   Virgin   herself, 
"decked  with  jewels  bright  and  with  glory  crowned." 
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Now  the  murmur  rises  to  a  shout  of  devout  acclaim ; 
the  Queen  of  the  festive  night.  Our  Lady,  passes  on. 

Thus  through  every  street  winds  the  brilliant  pro- 
cession under  the  lighted  arches  returning  finally  to 
the  village  court  whence  it  started.  Here  the  priest 
pronounces  a  benediction  and  with  a  clash  of  trium- 
phant music  the  participants  are  diuiissed. 

Again  we  accompany  our  host  back  to  his  hospitable 
mansion,  where  ft  generous  meal  has  been  prepared 
for  ua.  We  partake  heartily  of  the  good  thinga, 
roast  pig,  chicken,  many  kinds  of  native  fruits,  and 
rice.  At  the  close  cigaretU-s  are  passed  round — 
bolli  men  and  women  smoking — and  we  soon  enter 
into  conversation  while  the  new  arrivab  are  being 
served. 

NATIVE     PASTOillME     DANCES. 

It  ia  our  host's  grand  reception  night.  A  hun- 
dred guests  have  partaken  of  his  bounty  and  Ilia 
verandah  and  the  sitting-room  are  crowded  with 
friends  and  neighbors — invited  and  uninvited;  all 
are  equally  welcoTTie.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  are 
passed  around,  and  now  the  fun  begins.  A  girl — 
a  wonderfully  aweet  and  pretty  creatiire,  with  glow- 
ing black  eyes  and  long,  loose  black  hair — advances 
to  the  centre  of  the  room  and  croons  a  low,  plaintive 
air,  reminiscent  of  unrequited  love.  She  aocom- 
panies  her  music  with  a  wierd  dance,  impressive 
throu^   its   very   simplicity.     Gradually   her  tones 
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grow  louder,  and  her  movements  quicker,  signifying 
all  the  varying  degrees  of  advence  and  refusal.  Her 
Bupple  body  glides  in  a  thousand  graceful  curves, 
each  eloquent  of  beauty.  Her  pale,  olive  face  be- 
comes mantled  with  a  rich  crimsontide  as  she  lashes 
herself  into  a  fury  of  passion.  She  feigns  anger,  and 
stamping  her  pretty  feet,  now  in  petulant  disdain, 
now  in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  stands  the  incarnation 
of  beautiful  rage.  It  is  a  picture  full  of  tragic 
power,  of  deep  significance.  She  is  approaching  the 
climax  of  her  passion,  Iler  voice  is  sharp  and  shrill 
as  it  trembles  with  scorn  and  defiance.  Forward  and 
backward  her  body  awnys  with  a  rhythmic  swing  that 
compels  the  attention  of  every  beholder.  Many  in 
fact  acconipany  her  every  motion  with  the  sympa- 
thetic movement  of  unconscious  imitation;  their  faces 
mirror  the  feelings  of  the  dancer. 

And  now  a  note  of  triumph  rings  out,  and  the 
singer's  face  glows  with  an  expression  of  ecstacy; 
while  bounding  for\vard,  her  splendid  hair  trailing  in 
waves  of  ebony,  she  seems  transformed — the  apothe- 
osis of  joy.  Then,  slowly  decreasing  in  volume,  her 
voice  sinks  to  a  low  whisper  of  serene  content,  and 
blushing  modestly  at  the  applause,  she  retires  to  give 
place  to  others. 

Two  young  men  and  a  girl  now  come  fonvard  and 
a  scene  of  desperate  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  men 
and  of  tantalizing  eoqiietry  on  the  part  of  the  maiden 
is  enacted.     This  is  by  means  of  a  series  of  intricate 
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diiuce  movements,  no  less  striking  tlian  original.  A 
pretty  tableau  tnily,  and  one  not  lacking  in  sentiment 
and  in  ejiontaneoua  expression.  A  foreigner  would 
believe  that  Ibeae  young  natives  were  in  terrible 
earnest  and  that  they  were  rehearsing  a  passion  of 
the  heart.  Such,  indeed,  is  often  the  case,  and  many  a 
girl  has,  througli  the  license  of  this  dance,  shown 
her  preference.  Many  a  youth,  too,  has  seen  his  hopes 
blasted  and  his  rival  exalted  by  a  dainty  pirouette. 

THE  UOBO-MOKO  PLAY. 

Dance  after  dance  follows,  and  it  is  getting  late. 
But  another  entertainment  is  in  store  for  us,  and  ao 
once  more  we  venture  forth  into  the  night  eii  route  to 
the  village  green. 

Here  has  been  erected  a  large  booth,  around  which 
hundreds  of  natives  are  standing,  in  attitudes  of  pro- 
found attention.  A  moro-moro  play  is  going  on. 
This  is  a  sort  of  Philippine  miracle-play,  in  which 
kings,  and  queens,  and  soldiers,  and  various  per- 
sonages with  Biblical  names,  contend  together.  There 
is  rivalry,  ruin,  and  despair;  there  is  death,  murder, 
and  awful  retribution.  It  is  a  tunmltuoits  tragedy, 
in  which,  too,  are  some  subtle  and  refined  elements 
and  a  kind  of  groas  humor,  represpnfed  by  the  stage 
fool  and  the  lads  that  take  the  female  parts.  There 
is,  however,  no  coarseness — not  a  suggestion  of  it. 
Love  and  religious  persuasion  and  devotion  mark  the 
greatest   number   of   moro-moro   performances,    and 
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while  some  of  the  plays  are  fairly  good — not  judg- 
ing from  too  lofty  a  standpoint — jet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  indeed  amusing  to  note  how  little  in 
this  line,  how  thin  a  texture,  pleases  the  people ; 
bombast  and  fury,  honeyed  accents  and  uanecessary 
vicarious  suffering,  false  and  flagrant  violations  of 
dramatic  art — all  alike  are  viewed  with  breathless 
interest  and  applauded  or  stoically  witnessed  as  the 
occasion  demands.  The  entire  play  is  given  in  the 
Tagal  language. 

The  native  spectators,  indeed,  enter  into  the  action 
of  the  play  with,  as  it  were,  a  grim  earnest,  as  if  all 
their  mental  faculties  were  judging  complex  emo- 
tions and  nice  situations.  Notljing,  indeed,  in  the 
native  character  is  more  remarkable  than  its  unvary- 
ing decorum.  Here  the  happy  crowd  has  been  stand- 
ing for  three  hours  agape  with  delight,  drinkiug  in 
the  rude  splendors  of  tinsel  potentates,  llere,  too, 
they  would  be  willing  to  stand  for  several  hours 
longer,  but  it  is  nearly  midnight  and  a  sudden  illiuni- 
□ation  on  the  other  aide  of  the  square  announces  that 
the  time  for  departure  is  nearly  at  hand. 

It  is  Been  that  the  villagers  have  constructed  a 
miniature  castle  now  ablaze  with  fireworks.  Vari- 
ous designs  are  traced  by  the  spreading  glow,  and 
scores  of  rockets  shoot  into  the  sky,  dropping  a  shower 
of  brilliant  stars.  Ever  and  anon,  at  some  unusual 
display,  a  murmur  of  applause  rises  from  the  admir- 
ing  throng.      Entranced,    they   stay   until   the   last 
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TDckot  hftB  been  drowned  in  the  vast  ooeui  of  night- 
Then  all  leave  aa  silently  aa  tbc^  came,  and  the  vil- 
lage square  is  soon  deserted,  while  the  lamps  and 
lanterns  are  allowed  to  bnm  till  their  glow  is  quenched 
in  the  brightness  of  the  morrow's  son. 
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THE  VISAYAS. 

Charnrterltrtlrfi  of  the  Vlsaynns— Tloilo,  the  Cnpltiil  of  Pnnay 
— Islnnil  of  GulniBrns— Hollo  Province  and  Its  todua- 
trles— The  nplnpae  of  Mliidoro  liito  Wiltleruesa — Tlie 
Sugnr  Fields  of  Negroa — The  Natural  Beauties  of  Samar 
— Catbalogan — The  Itenioiilndos,  a  Re\'er8lon  to  a  Wild 
Type — MRHliate.  a  Vast  Grnzinn  Ground — Historic  Cebu — 
The  Holy  Clilid  of  CeUu— Tebu  aa  ii  Slilppliig  Cen- 
tre— Old  Laudiiinrks  and  Illslorlc  Sites— The  [lardy 
Inlnndera  of  Bnhoi— The  Island  of  Slqiiljor— The  Fate 
of  Dellnciuent  Taxpayers  Under  Spain — Leyle. 

The  Viaayan  Islands  are  a  veiy  important  com- 
mercial division  of  the  Philippinea.  Praeiically  all 
the  sugar  exported  from  the  Archipelago  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hemp  is  produced  in  this  gronp. 
There  are  many  points  of  dissimilarity  between  the 
Vtsayans  and  the  Tagala,  and  they  do  not  consider 
themselves  the  same  people,  nor  have  they  any  love 
for  each  other.  The  Visayan  is  less  intelligent  than 
the  Tagal  and  has  fewer  attractive  qualities,  hut 
tlio  charge  of  excessive  indolence  that  is  frequently 
bronght  against  htm  appears  to  have  less  foundation 
than  the  equally  serious  one  that  he  is  a  little  too 
prone  to  indulge  to  exceaa  in  strong  drink. 

CIIARACTEB18TICS  OF  THE   VISATARB. 

Foreman  says:  "The  Visaya  native's  cold  hospi- 
tality is  much  tempered  with  avarice  or  the  prosjiects 
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of  personal  gain — quite  a  contrast  to  the  Togalog. 
On  the  first  visit  he  might  admit  yo\i  to  his  honae  out 
of  mere  curiosity  to  know  all  about  you — whence  you 
came,  why  you  travel,  how  much  you  possess,  and 
where  yon  are  going.  The  basis  of  his  estimation 
of  a  visitor  is  hia  worldly  means,  or  if  the  visitor  be 
engaged  in  trade  bis  power  to  facilitate  bis  host's 
schemes  would  bring  him  a  certain  measure  of  civil- 
ity and  complaisance.  lie  is  fond  of  and  seeks  the 
patronage  of  Europeans  of  position.  In  manners  the 
Visayo  is  uncouth  and  brusque  and  more  conceited, 
arrogant,  self-reliant,  ostentatious,  and  uniKilished, 
than  his  northern  neighbor.  If  remonstrated  with 
for  any  fault  he  is  quite  disposed  to  an  impertinent 
retort  or  sullen  defiance. 

"The  women,  too,  are  less  compliant  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North,  and  evince  an  almost  incredible 
avarice.  They  are  excessively  fond  of  ornament,  and 
at  feasts  they  appear  adonied  with  an  amount  of 
gaudy  French  jewelry  which,  compared  with  their 
means,  has  cost  them  a  lot  of  money  to  purchase  from 
the  swarm  of  Jew  peddlers  who  invade  the  villages. 

"If  an  European  calls  on  a  well-to-do  Visayo,  the 
women  of  the  family  saunter  off  in  one  direction  and 
another  to  hide  themselves  in  other  rooms,  unle=a  the 
visitor  be  well  known  to  the  family.  If  met  hy 
chance,  perhaps  they  will  return  a  salutation,  perhaps 
not.  They  seldom  indulge  in  a  smile  before  stran- 
gers; have  no  conversation;  no  tnition  beyond  muaio 
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and  the  lives  of  the  Saints;  and  altogether  impreaa 
the  traveler  wilh  their  insipidity  o£  character,  which 
chimes  badly  with  the  air  of  disdain  which  they 
exhibit. 

"I  stayed  for  some  months  in  an  important  Visaya 
town,  in  the  house  of  a  European  who  was  married 
to  a  native  woman,  and  was  much  edified  by  observ- 
ing the  visitors  from  the  locality.  The  Seiiora,  who 
was  somewhat  pretentious  in  her  social  aspirations 
amongst  her  own  class,  occasionally  came  to  the  t  iblo 
to  join  us  at  our  meals,  biit  more  often  preferred  to 
eat  on  the  floor  in  her  own  bedroom,  where  she  could 
follow  her  native  custom,  at  her  ease,  of  eating  with 
her  fingers." 

In  the  main,  however,  the  Viaayans  are  much  like 
olher  Filipinos,  There  is  no  great  difference  in 
their  customs,  manner  of  living,  superstitions  and 
mental  habits. 

The  interior  districts  of  many  of  the  Visayas  are 
inhabited  by  vionteses,  mountain  tribes  living  in  vary- 
ing conditions  of  barbarism.  As  a  general  thing  they 
are  peaceable  and  harmless,  but  they  retain  a  few 
ancient  customs  that  are  opt  to  prove  a  trifle  embar- 
rassing to  a  stranger.  It  is  their  belief  that  the  spirit 
of  a  person  who  has  died  amongst  them  will  not  be 
happy  if  allowed  to  depart  in  solitude  to  the  un- 
known. Consequently,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill- 
will  of  the  deceased,  they  set  out  immediately  after 
he  has  breathed  his  last  to  find  a  companion  for  him. 
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This  pruclira  ia,  as  may  easily  Iib  iiiiagiiietT,  »  greSr 
ciiflck  on  Booiability.  and  tliow  pcojilc,  ins-tead  of 
fomiinff  ronuiiunitios,  live  in  ii«>tiit<Hl  families,  each 
on  the  (pit  rive  to  jirevent  another  snatching  from  it 
an  unwilling  traveling  eomiiuiiiou  for  tame  doceased 
member. 


ItOn/).    TIIK    CAI'ITAL    OF    F1.SAV. 

Iloilo,  on  the  Inland  of  Panay,  i»  the  BPccn'I  city 
in  importance  of  the  Philippine,  and  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing nB  a  trade  ctuitre  aud  a  shipping  point.  Despite 
it«  great  commerce,  the  city  was  miserably  oeglectcd 
midor  the  Spnnish  rule.  The  streets,  Biibje<'tcd  to 
much  heavy  tnillii',  l>e(.'Jirae  worse  than  country  rna'Ia 
and  wvTc  iillowcd  to  remain  in  that  ciuidition.  The 
Siiuilitry  iirninp-nicnlg  were  aUnuinidile  and  the  lifjlit- 
iiig  initdci|u;itc.  The  iiort  transacted  it-;  enonnoiia 
hnsiuer's  nnd.T  alnmst  im-rcdil.ie  difficulties.  Ocean 
vc^i^cIm  cnnM  not  ruler  (he  river  and  so  were  oblir;ed 
to  Iran^frT  lli.-ir  freifrhts  by  means  ..f  lighters.  Coast- 
ing fllearncrs,  drawing  not  morn  than  thirteen  feet 
of  water,  cnnbl  navigate  the  (uuddy  creek,  but  when 
thrv  H'aclicd  the  city  tliey  found  not  even  the  most 
ordinjiry  accorninodationri  for  lo:'ding  and  discharg- 
ing cargo.  Then'  wore  no  wharves,  no  cranes,  not 
even  any  regular  ni(i()ring';.  Ve*>;els  tied  up  where 
Ibey  pleased  and  p.l  th.-ir  stuff  oii  or  off-board  as 
best  they  could.  Iloilo  i<  entering  i\[}<m  an  era  of 
reform  as  regards  this  and  other  niattcra. 
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The  port  has  no  light,  although  the  ereetinn  of  a 
lighthouse  was  coinmenccd  twenty  years  ago  and  the 
money  for  its  completion  has  been  collecteti  by  the 
ofiicials  three  or  four  times  over.  Ever  since  the  first 
stone  of  the  Htmctiirc  was  laid  the  anthoritiea  have 
mulcted  every  ship  that  entered  the  harlior  for  light- 
house dues. 


Guimaras,  an  island  about  twelve  miles  square  and 
distant  but  one  mile  from  Iloilo,  ia  a  very  healthy  and 
picturesque  place,  enjoying  a  situation  involving  com- 
mercial possibilities  that  will  bo  exploited  some  day. 
A  few  of  the  European  nierchants  of  Iloihi  have  resi- 
dences upon  the  island. 

The  fishing  industry  of  Gnimaras  is  quite  im- 
portant, Iloilo  affording  a  ready  and  convenient  mar- 
ket for  the  take.  Very  little  of  tlie  soil  of  the  island 
ia  fertile,  and  on  that  hemp,  rice,  com,  and  tobacco 
are  raised.  The  cocoanut,  however,  which  will  flour- 
ish where  nothing  else  may  grow,  ia  plentifid,  and 
therein  lies  the  future  wealth  of  this  little  spot  of 
land.  The  ualives  do  not  make  a  commercial  use  of 
the  nut,  but  extract  tuba  from  the  tree  which,  in  the 
absence  of  capital,  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  pur- 
pose to  which  they  could  put  it.  Worcester  thus  de- 
scribes the  process  of  collecting  the  fluid:  "Few  nuts 
were  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees  near  our  house. 
Many   large  groves  prudum  no  fruit  ut  all.      The 
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branches  of  the  blosfiom-Btalk  are  tied  together  into  a 
compact  bundle,  their  eiide  nre  ent  off  and  thnist  into 
a  hoUow  joint  of  bsimhtM),  called  a  bumhon.  The  sap 
which  flows  nhundantly  from  the  wounds  thna  made 
is  known  as  tuba  and  is  gathered  morning  and  night. 
Notches  are  cut  iu  the  bark  of  the  trees  as  they  grow 
taller  and  the  (lifra-gatherer,  who  is  not  encumbered 
with  much  clothing,  puts  his  toes  in  them  and  climbs 
the  stem  of  a  lofty  palm  as  if  it  were  a  ladder.  All 
the  palms  in  a  grove  arc  usually  planted  at  one  time 
and  remain  of  fairly  uniform  height.  In  many  in- 
stances bamboo  bridges  are  built  from  tree  to  tree, 
80  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  climb  each  one. 

"The  fuia-gatherer  carries  on  his  back  a  large  joint 
of  hanihoo  in  which  to  put  the  fresh  sap,  a  swab  to 
clean  the  bombon,  in  which  the  tuba  is  caught  as  it 
flowB,  and  a  package  of  bitter  red  bark  reduced  to 
powder.  This  powder  is  thought  to  improve  the 
flavor  of  the  drink,  often  recommended  for  those  who 
are  recovering  from  severe  illness  on  accoimt  of  its 
flesh-producing  properties.  The  fermented  product 
is  a  mild  intoxicant." 

Gniraaras  would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  spot  for  the 
commercial  cultivation  of  ihc  cocoannt  and  the  pro- 
duction of  copra  or  oil.  It  has  a  pleasant  climate,  is 
in  close  proximity  to  a  lalmr  market  and  a  port,  and 
almost  Ihe  entire  coast  of  the  island  is  paralleled  by  a 
fine  highway,  connecting  a  immber  of  considerable 
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To  return  to  Iloilo ;  it  is  far  from  being  an  attrac- 
tive place.  As  lias  been  said,  the  streets  are  in  the 
worst  possible  conditiou,  especially  after  rain,  but  the 
visitor,  unless  be  is  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the 
use  of  a  private  vehicle,  must  walk,  for  there  are  no 
hacks.  The  greatest  number  of  vehicles  are  bullock- 
carts  engaged  in  carrying  sugar  between  the  ware- 
houses and  the  river  front.  The  public  buildings 
were  once  handsome,  and  the  public  square  sightly, 
but  they  have  been  neglected,  and  no  interest  seems 
to  be  displayed  in  anything  that  is  unconnected  with 
sugar.  There  are  a  few  tolerably  good  shops,  but 
the  quarters  of  the  lower  class  of  natives  have  been 
allowed  to  invade  every  part  of  the  town. 

ILOILO   PKOVISOE  AND   ITB   INDUSTRIES. 

The  province  of  Iloilo,  consisting  of  the  southern 
half  of  Panay,  is  the  most  populous  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. In  former  days  it  exported  enormous  quan- 
tities of  sugar,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  Negroa 
output,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  hemp  and 
other  produce.  In  fact,  the  shipments  of  the  port  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Manila.  With  the  decline  of  the 
sugar  industry  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  and  the  output  has  i  nor  eased  in 
quantity  and  quality  for  some  years  past.  Visayan 
tobacco  has  such  a  bad  name  that  it  can  find  a  retail 
market  outside  the  group  only  under  an  alias,  and  the 
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shipments  from  lloilo  to  th»  Capital  are  made  ap  infc 
tiip  cheaper  brands  of  "Manila"  cignre,  which  sell  at 
the  rate  of  three  for  a  cpnt,  local  currvney.  There 
18  no  good  reason  why  lorgo  arpaa  in  the  Visayag 
should  not  grow  firat-claaa  tobacco  under  improved 
methods  of  (.-tiltivation. 

In  and  alxmt  llnilo  weaving  is  a  prominent  indus- 
try and  a  large  trade  in  textiles  of  various  kinds  is 
carried  on  with  other  ishiiida.  The  commoner  fabrics 
are  made  from  eolton  and  liemp  fiber,  although  some 
very  fine  cloths  are  often  woven  from  them.  How- 
ever, it  is  in  the  production  of  the  gauzy  materials 
of  phia  nnd  silk  that  the  Visayan  women  excel.  The 
work  irt  iill  done  u])nn  band  looms,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
trciiii'lv  slow  mid  Icdioiiti  process,  some  of  the  material 
bavinf;  iihiiost  the  delicate  texture  of  spider's  Aveb. 
'I'iic  liuislicd  product  in  brifiht,  well -harmonized  colors 
is  strikinirly  iK'aiilifni.  I'liia  and  jusi  fabrics  aro 
adiLiinibly  iiiliiptcd  for  snmnier  wear  in  the  eastern 
Siiitps  (if  AiiicricH,  and  they  should  come  into  use  with 
{HIT  ladies.  Priced  by  the  yard,  the  best  of  these  pro- 
diiciiiihs  iirc  ratlicr  costly,  but  judfjcd  as  one  does  a 
Kashmir  sliawl,  by  the  iiniouul  of  time  and  lal>or  ex- 
peiMlcd  npou  it,  lliey  ure  dirt  ciieap. 

The  aJTMost  sijiialid  aspect  of  the  low-lying  cily 
npoii  its  swamp-site,  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  en- 
vironment. Tlic  surroundinp  country  is  Iwitntifnl  in 
the  extreme.  On  every  side  the  heavily-wooded  land 
rises  in  gradually  increasing  eminences  until  it  cul- 
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minates  in  luftj  mountaiua  !n  the  baokgrountL 
Nearby  are  Jaro  aud  Molo,  picturesque  liltle  towns 
where  aoiue  of  the  Iluilo  morehanta  have  bungalows. 


At  Jaro,  the  Bishop  of  tho  dioocse  has  a  aummer 
palaee  and  the  village  contains  a  very  small,  but  hand- 
Bome,  cathedral.  In  the  vicinity  of  Uoilo  one  may  see 
an  old-time  wateh-tower,  such  as  ia  commonly  found 
in  or  near  the  Viaayan  coast  towns.  These  circular 
atone  buildings,  in  the  form  of  huge  pepper  castors, 
are  reminders  of  the  days  when  the  islands  were  the 
constant  scenes  of  Moro  outrages.  At  such  seasons  as 
were  favorable  to  navigation,  a  Ii>okout  was  main- 
tained day  and  night  from  these  vantage  points  for  the 
dreaded  pirates,  and  at  llie  first  apiwarancB  of  their 
approach  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  village  were 
warned  to  take  to  the  hills.  Cattle  were  driven  off, 
if  possible,  and  as  much  portalile  property  as  could 
be  carried  was  taken  along,  so  that  if  sufficient  time 
had  been  allowed,  there  would  be  little  left  for  the 
Moros  but  to  fire  the  houses  and  set  sail  again.  But 
if,  as  quite  often  happened,  the  inhabitants  were  taken 
unawares,  then  was  their  fate  unhappy  in  the  ex- 
treme, for  the  southern  pirates  knew  no  pity  on 
these  expeditions,  Tlie  village  would  Ijc  sacked  and 
the  pick  of  the  men  and  women  would  he  carried 
into  slavery,  whilst  tlic  remaindtr  would  be  put  to  the 
sword  in  sheer  wauton  cruelty. 
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In  years  gone  by  Mindoro  was  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous of  Ihe  islands  of  the  Arclii|X'lago.  Large  aroaa 
were  cultivated  by  Ihe  Tagal  inhabitants,  who  not 
only  raised  enough  to  furnish  bountifully  their  own 
needs,  bnt  helped  to  supply  Ihc  wants  of  Iheir  neigh- 
bors. Their  extraordinary  prosperity  and  8hca'4?s3 
were,  however,  the  undoing  of  the  Mindoro  islanders, 
whose  inviting  eunditlon  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the 
Moro  pirates.  Time  and  again  the  island  was  raided, 
ita  towns  laid  waste,  and  its  able-bodied  men  and 
young  women  carried  into  captivity.  At  last  it  be- 
gan to  f>e  shunned  as  a  ]»lace  accursed  and  its  fields 
of  grain  reverted  to  wilderness. 

TIIK  RELAPSE  OF  MINDORO  INTO  WIIJ>EBNE8S. 

Mindoro  is  now  the  chief  refuge  of  criminals  from 
the  neighboring  islands  who,  once  they  gain  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior,  are  able  to  defy  pursuit.  These 
outlaws,  called  tuUsanes,  were  more  or  less  trouble- 
some in  most  of  the  northern  provinces,  where  they 
formed  organized  bands  under  recognized  leaders  and 
terrorized  large  districts.  Although  these  men  were 
criminals  of  the  worst  type,  many  of  them  with  mur- 
ders to  answer  for,  the  Spaniards  made  no  serious 
efforts  to  wipe  them  out.  In  fact,  if  the  Civil  Guard 
caught  one  of  these  banditti  and  lodged  him  in  Jail 
he  invariably  contrived  to  bribe  his  way  to  litwrtv 
again.  So  well  was  this  known  that  some  officers 
of  the  provincial  constabulary   made  a  practice  of 
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disposing  of  such  prisnncra  before  the  municipal  head- 
quarters were  reached.  This  was  contrived  hy  giv- 
ing the  tvUsan  what  appeared  to  be  a  good  chance  to 
escape  and  ahooting  bini  in  his  tracks  before  he  had  a 
fair  start 

THE  STOAE  FIKI.DS  OF  NEGBOS. 

The  soil  of  Negroa  is  maiiilj  devoted  to  sugar  cane, 
but  a  good  quality  of  Viaayan  tobacco  is  also  raised 
and  cacao  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  sugar  crop 
of  the  island  is  the  only  one  iu  the  Archipelago  that 
ia  produced  on  anything  approaching  a  scientific  sys- 
tem. This  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  capi- 
tal. The  estates  are  not  large,  very  few  of  them  hav- 
ing a  capacity  in  excess  of  one  thousand  tons  a  year. 
Steam  and  hydranlic  machinery  is  employed  on  sev- 
eral of  them,  but  it  is  not  of  the  latest  pattern,  and 
the  entire  process,  far  in  advance  as  it  is  of  the  agri- 
cultural methods  customary  in  other  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  is  capable  of  considerable  improvement. 
The  great  difficulty  under  which  the  planter  labors 
is  that  of  securing  sufficient  help.  High  rates  of 
wages  are  paid;  nevertheless,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  sugar  estate  sees  his  crop 
deteriorate  because  he  cannot  secure  the  hands  neces- 
sary to  har\-est  it.  In  many  districts  it  is  requisite 
to  import  laborers,  and  in  all  cases  they  demand  con- 
siderable advances  before  they  will  enter  upon  their 
work.  The  beet  men  are  apt  to  leave  after  they  have 
saved  the  trifle  which  is  a  competency  to  them. 
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ment  of  a  sailboat  and  taxing  the  skill  of  the  canoisi 
to  the  utmost.  The  environmput  is  unspeakably  pic- 
turesque. The  bluffs  along  the  Samar  coast  are 
pitted  with  low-lying  caves  in  which  have  been  found 
skeletons  of  human  beings  who  were  much  teller 
and  larger  than  any  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
Archipelago.  These  finds  have  created  an  ethnologi- 
cal puzzle,  for  there  is  nothing  even  in  the  traditions 
of  the  islanders  hinting  at  any  other  than  the  racea 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  the  aborigines  were 
dwarfs.  Had  there  been  a  temporary  settlement  of 
foreigners  here,  sfjnie  additional  traces  of  it  should 
ejcist,  and  if  we  look  for  an  e:iplanation  in  ship- 
wrecked adventurers  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their 
having  made  sepnlchres  of  these  caves.  It  ia  an  inter- 
esting qn  est  ion. 

The  Basey  River  empties  at  this  point,  passing  un- 
der a  natural  arch  formed  by  two  limestone  rocks 
some  forty  feet  in  height  In  front  opens  a  portal 
thirty-five  feet  high,  through  which  the  river  may  be 
seen.  In  the  wall  on  the  left  of  an  oval  court  thirty- 
seven  feet  above  the  water  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave 
which  penetrates  about  one  hundred  feet  inwards. 
Formerly  this  was  a  spacious  stalactite  cavern,  but  i 
is  now  partially  destroyed  by  the  falling  in  of  tlisl 
rocks  which  formed  the  roof.  The  place  is  namet 
the  "Cuevas  de  Sojoton." 

Another  beautiful  spot  is  within  five  miles  of  theJ 
town  of  Canaguaion,  where  the  Uolo  Kiver  issues  t 
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8  moiilh  about  one  hundred  yards  wide  between  two 
high  lilaek  rocks,  and  continues  through  a  aeries  of 
falls  for  a  distance  of  onelhird  of  a  mile. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Samar  is  cultivated  in 
hemp,  sugar,  and  other  produce,  but  the  greater  part 
is  forest  containing  the  most  valuable  woods  of  the 
Archi])e!ago.  There  are  few  roads,  and  travel  and 
traffic  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  streams.  Every 
village,  not  immediately  upon  the  coast,  is  8ituate<l 
upon  a  waterway  navigable  by  native  boars;  and 
almost  all  the  large  amount  of  produce  shipped  from 
the  island  finds  its  way  to  the  ports  by  boat. 

CATBALOQAN. 

Catbalognn,  the  capital,  is  a  litlle  town  of  not  mueh  I 
more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  very  much  I 
smaller  than  several  other  centres.  It  has,  however,  I 
a  large  trade  with  Manila  in  hemp,  sugar,  and  cocoa-  | 
nut.  As  in  every  commercial  centre.  Chinamen  are  j 
prominently  engaged  in  business  and  get  the  best  of  I 
the  natives  at  every  turn. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  raised  the  "isigud," 
or  fruit  of  San  Ignacio,  which  is  known  to  commerca  I 
as  the  "Catbalopan  seed."  It  is  claimed  that  this  I 
vepetflble  is  a  sjtccifie  in  cholera  and  that  it  never  J 
fails  to  cure  that  disease.  The  Chinese  have  the  great-  J 
est  faith  in  its  properties  and  take  the  entire  output,  -I 
which  is  shipped  to  China.  Wlietlier  the  efficacy  of  1 
the  seed  has  ever  lieen  put  to  scientific  test  the  writer  I 
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MINDANAO  AND   SOLD. 

Tlie  Miibamniadan  Iiivnslun — The  Sooial  Organization  of  the  1 
AIuliaiiiuiadaQ  UnluyB — Tbe  Freseiit  Moro  Tribes — DreM  I 
a:t(l  SlaDDera  of  Ihe  Moi'ob — Tlie  Moro  Warrior  tYesentSil 
a  Itlsarre  Api>earntii'e — The  Juramentados — CrneldeB  at  I 
the  DatoH — Tbe  Moro  la  Not  a  Model  Mubainmadan —  1 
Tbe  Sloro  Version  of  tbe  Story  of  the  Flood— Cbrlrt  I 
Bud  MuhBuiuad  in  Moro  I^^eiid — Baslbm  aud.  tbe  I 
Yakan  Moros— Tbe  Stranfie  Snay  of  ii  Foreigner  Over  I 
a  Moro  Conini unity— The  Masterful  Rule  of  Arotas —  J 
Modern  Suin — The  Moro  In  a  Mau  of  the  Sea— The  ] 
Origin  of  tbe  Pearl— Tbe  Mother-orPearl  Industry  ot  \ 
Sulu. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  tha  1 
owiipancy  of  the  sonlhern  islands  by  the  Mtihnmma-  J 
dan  Malaja.  According  to  Foreman,  a  former  chief  \ 
of  Borneo,  named  Tindig,  with  hia  followers,  took  1 
IKrasession  of  Sulu  Island  abont  the  lime  of  the  S|»a 
iah  eonqiiest  of  tlie  Philippines.  He  api)earB  to  have  I 
l)een  a  famous  warrior,  from  whom  the  later  Sultana  ( 
of  Sulu  were  proud  to  claim  descent. 

Tindig  had  been  accompanied  by  his  cousin,  Adasa-  I 
olau,  who  made  his  lirsl  settlement  upon  the  island  1 
of  Baailan  and  later  formed  an  alliance  with  King  1 
Diraasangcay,  of  Mindanao,  whose  daughter  he  mar-  1 
ried.  Dimasangcay,  and  doubtless  his  entire  fam-  1 
ily,  embraced  the  Muhammadan  faith. 
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Adasaolan's  ambition  grew  with  his  increasing  good 
f ortune,  and  he  oonceived  the  idea  of  annftTing  the 
kingdom  of  his  cousin.  In  this  project  he  had  the 
support  of  the  Mindanao  monarch,  and  their  com- 
bined forces  made  an  attack  upon  Sulu.  The  expedi- 
tion f ailed,  and  after  the  retirement  of  the  invaders 
Tindig  prepared  to  retaliate  in  similar  manner. 
Some  years  previously  he  had  established  an  entente 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  now  he  repaired  to  Manila 
to  seek  their  aid  against  his  kinsman,  and  secured  a 
promise  of  assistance.  Belying  upon  the  expected  re- 
inforcement, but  lacking  experience  of  Spanish  tardi- 
ness, Tindig  put  his  enterprise  on  foot.  In  the  battle 
that  ensued  the  Sulu  chieftain  was  defeated  and 
slain.     After  the  event  the  armed  boats  from  Manila 

arrived  and,  finding  the  issue  settled,  returned,  doubt- 
less with  a  sense  of  duty  done. 

THE  MUHAMMADAN   INVASION. 

Sulu  remained  independent,  but  Adasaolan  made 
alliances  with  the  chieftains  of  Borneo,  and  there 
was  soon  an  influx  of  Muhammadans  to  Mindanao 
and  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 

It  has  been  stated  how,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Estevan  Rodriguez,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Spanish  (Jovemment,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Min- 
danao, and  how  the  consequence  was  like  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  a  hornet's  nest.  By  that  time  the  king- 
doms of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  were  on  the  most  friendly 
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terms,  and  tbeir  future  piratical  ventures  were  fre- 
quently conducted  in  co-operation.  For  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  every  coast  of  the  Colony  waa  ravaged 
by  the  inarnuderB,  who  even  extended  thoir  incur- 
sions to  the  Bay  of  Manila.  During  this  period  per- 
haps nothing  militated  more  seriously  against  the  de- 
velopment of  the  islands  than  this  incessant  scourge, 
which  the  authorities  were  utterly  unable  to  repreaa 
until  after  they  brought  gunboats  into  play. 

The  Moors,  or  Moros,  comprise  a  nunil>er  of  orig- 
inally distinct  tribes  which  have  since  intermingled 
and  which  have  always  been  allied  by  the  common 
bond  of  religion.  Traces  of  Bomean  Dyaka,  Bayos 
of  Celebes,  and  Arabs,  are  frequently  seen.  There  are 
also  evidences  of  crossings  with  Spaniards  and  Chi- 
nese. In  fact,  the  practice  of  carrying  off  women 
from  the  scenes  of  their  widespread  depredations  and 
of  crihaliiting  wilh  them  has  made  the  Moros  of  the 
Philippines  one  of  the  most  mixed  of  all  Eastern 
races. 

THE    SOCIAL    OKOANIZATION     OF    THE     MtfllAMMADAN 
MALAYS. 

"Their  essentially  feudal  inslitutions,"  says  Reclus, 
"caused  the  whole  social  organization  to  rest  on 
piracy.  By  the  side  of  the  sultana  were  the  almost 
equally  powerful  vassals,  the  dntu,  each  of  whom, 
with  tlie  reservation  of  homage  due  to  his  suzerain, 
became   proprietor   of   the  land   conquered   and   the 
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has  long  I  m  use*]  to  designate  the  warlike  Jluham- 
madan  tri,  !s  of  the  valley  oi  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
were  almo  the  first  Moros  with  whom  the  Spaniards 
came  in  o  itact  and  their  nmiie  piisard  to  the  island 
iteelf.  E  igrants  from  thia  trilie  peopled  the  dis- 
tricts of  ii  "  '  ~  In  the  interior  of 
lio  are  derived  from 


nly  in  the  group  of 
form  the  dominant 
■i-e  tliey  hare  emi- 
heir  strong  person- 
El  marked  inflaenoe.  . 
ML-  IB  j.iuv.. ...... It  restricted  to  the  in- 

i<l  of  Hasiljiii,  the  consts  being  oecu- 


a  mixture 

The  Sul 
islands  of 
element  ii 
grated,  evi 
ality  and  i 

The  Yaknn  , 
terinr  of  llio  isl 


rd  1 


tJie  S;ll 


The  Siuiiids  are  rarrlv  lneiite-1  rl.^^ewlien-  than  on 
the  seashore,  TIk'v  preilominate  in  ihe  Tawi  Tawi 
gronp,  which  was  the  most  inaeeessilile  stronghold  of 
the  pirates  of  whom  this  tril)e  was  the  most  active  and 
furnished  liy  far  llie  firrater  niimlior.  Thev  are  scat- 
tered throiiirhrmt  the  Siilu  Arehipelajio,  ami  there  are 
niiniliers  of  tlicm  in  tlie  ZamlHiango  district.  The 
Samals,  who  represent  llie  ]»\v^t  iloro  inmiigration, 
arc  sujierior  to  the  other  trihes  in  force  and  intelli- 
gence. 

What  differences  exist  lietween  the  various  tribes 
seem  to  be  mainly  the  marks  of  varying  stages  of 
removal    from    savagery,    the   highest   degree   being 
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representpd  bj  the  Samals,  and  the  lowest  by  the 
boat-dwelling  Bajaus. 

DBISS    AND    MANNERS    OP    THE    MOBOS. 

Pbyaically  the  Moros  are  the  superiors  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, being  taller  and  more  robust;  in  fact,  the  Moro 
ia  often  Btocky  and  muacular.  A  peculiarity  is  the 
development  of  the  feet  and  toes,  due  to  tlie  use  to 
which  they  are  put  in  many  daily  occupations.  The 
Moro  uses  his  toes  as  freely  and  effectively  as  we  do 
our  fingers,  and  finds  it  much  more  con\'etiient  to 
pick  an  object  from  the  grownd  widi  them  than  to 
stoop  down  and  raise  it  with  his  hand.  When  ho 
climbs  a  tree  the  rope  ia  grasped  by  the  feet,  and 
when  sailing  a  boat  he  will  take  a  conple  of  tnma  with 
the  halyard  rouiwl  the  big  toe.  The  Moro  dress  will 
distingui^  him  at  once  from  the  native  of  the  north. 
The  former  wears  no  shirt  in  or  out  of  his  breeches, 
Sonielinies  the  dress  consist*  of  nothing  more  than 
the  sarviirj,  a  voluminous  cloth  tied  around  ihe  waist 
and  falling  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  \\Tiat  may  be 
termed  the  national  costume  consists  of  a  eltae-fitting, 
short  jiicket,  and  trousers  loose  in  the  seat  and  very 
tight  on  the  legs,  reaching  to  the  ankles.  These  gar- 
ments are  often  as  bright  and  vari-colorod  as  Joseph's 
coat,  and  arc  ornamented  wilh  a  great  number  of 
brass  hnttons.  Sometimes  straw  hats  of  extraordi- 
nary shapes  are  worn,  but  the  common  headgear  is  the 
turban. 
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A  Mo 

rhief  in  the  full  panoply  of  war  is  rather  a             j 

grotesque 

t)wX  lo  Hw  mmc-t^iHtimu'd  eyi--     Uiwn  bis              i 

head  is  a 

rass  helmet,  into  which  i«  stuck  the  largest 

and  stiffe 

feather  pnxrurable.    In  order  to  secure  thti              , 

headpiece 

a   Hi.lli,    imriiapft   ihp   turban,    is   lapped              j 

around  it 

,  giving  the  warrior 

the  appea 

n  a  severe  attack  of 

neuralgia. 

»  st«ul  cuimw    is 

Bomewhal 

udy   feminine   skirt 

which  dej 

the  knees.                               1 

THE  MOBO 

tZABKB  AFPEAKAJICE.                   U 

Most  Mr 

ro  men  (■:...>    n  m,.... 

dnp^r  stuck  in  (hr 

sarong,  or  ;il  llio  lircoches  Itclt,  hut  if  the  individual 
is  n   iHilik'  till'  kris  takes  tlip   pliice  of  tlio  funiier 

Tlir  ilrrss  of  llip  women  ia  made  up  of  a  hodice 
fitliiif:  close  to  the  skin  and  a  liafKy  l.ifurcatod  skirt. 
TliR  jfibtil  is  a  Icmjr  se.irf  wliieli  is  tlinnvn  over  the 
head  and  rlriipeil  ahoiif  the  Imdy.  Tt  niny  l>e  a  modi- 
fied siin'ival  of  the  veil  worn  l)_v  Mnhiunmndan  women 
in  Arabia  nnrl  other  eoTmlries,  Neither  sex  weara 
shoes  us  a  rule.  The  women  lie  their  hair  up  in  all 
manner  <if  fantaf^tie  knots,  while  the  men  leave  it 
loose.  Cliililrcii  freiipridly  go  nuked  at  home,  hut 
wenr  the  snrong  in  public. 

Like  the  Filipino,  ilic  Moro  bathes  frequently;  in 
fact,  he  sjiends  a  larfjc  projKirtion  of  his  time  in  the 
water  when  conJitions  are  favorable,  but  it  would 
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seem  to  be  from  love  of  aquatic  exercise  rather  than 
from  any  desire  for  cleanliness,  for  their  dwellings 
and  aurroundinga  are  filthy. 

The  Moro  never  goes  abroad  without  a  weapon  of 
Bome  sort.  The  kris,  or  harong,  the  arms  of  warfare, 
are  the  moat  commonly  carried,  hut  sometimes  a 
Bpear,  or  a  cluh  not  unlike  a  boomerang,  ia  the  sub- 
stitute. The  barong  ia  a  sword  with  an  oval  double- 
edged  blade,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
graduating  to  a  point.  To  decapitate  a  man  with  one 
clean  stroke  is  no  great  feat  for  a  Moro  warrior.  The 
kris  is  straight,  or  wavj-,  the  former  being  used  for 
cutting  and  the  latter  for  thrusting.  A  weapon  ia 
prized  for  the  number  of  persona  it  has  killed,  and 
one  that  haa  an  established  record  of  a  great  many 
deaths  to  its  credit  will  bring  a  high  price.  Rifles 
are  very  highly  prize  by  the  Moros,  but,  fortunately, 
they  have  always  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them. 

The  Moro  lovea  to  eloae  with  his  enemy,  and  his 
weapons  are  all  adapted  to  hand-to-hand  fighting.  It 
follows  that  he  is  a  very  dangerous  opponent  if  he 
gets  within  arm's  length,  hut  against  troops  furnished 
with  firearms  he  has  little  chance  in  the  open. 

THE  JUHAMEHTADOa. 

The  juramentado  occasionally  furnishes  an  exam- 
ple of  the  Moro's  capacity  for  doing  execution  in  a 
crowd.     The  juramentado   is  a   Mxihammadan  who 
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'  1mm  Ukea  a  r«Iip«i»  vw  to  deroie  his  Uf«  to  the 
nOiDctioa  «<  M  aaaj  Cluistitiw  as  poosifale.      The 
pamfdii*  «vri»  the  ^m4m  np  Io  the  requisite  pitch 
of  eiDDtMBal  esotenart  sod,  pahaps,  an  extra  large 
doM?  of  optmn  puts  Ae  fimAmg  loach  to  his  faiiatif?al 
irvni^.     Awored  thM  if  he  din  in  the  net  of  taking 
the  life  of  ■  Christtsn  all  the  yyn  of  Paradise  wiU  be 
bis,  th«  jurvnentado  #rts  out  to  find  u  manr  Tietims 
as  n[>pi>rtiuiiiT  mav  afford.     Sometimes  a   band   of 
th<>w  <]e\'oted   morileren  act   l^ifcMiier,   and   in    that 
case  they  are  Ukelv  m  ehoiae  mmw  gathering  of  a 
nllagi?,  such  as  the  crWiratioD  of  a  ff«st  dar,  for  the 
occAsioD  of  their  onslat^t    When  half  ■  dozen  of 
rli.-in  corifnT"  '"  tn-f  intr.  a  1lir^^n£r  '.f  this  kiti-l.  n-hidi 
i-  vcrv  -.  M..III,  '.f  cMirse.  f-.r  iliev  iire  not  ixriiiitted 
\n  il]i-  rhri-iiuTi  t'nviH  with  their  arm?,  the  nuniljer 
ilif-v  v^i!l  -l:i_v  ill  a  fi-w  ininiiTPii  is  ahiKKt  inorcdiHe. 
S-.|iliir-  iMTuii.i  put  them  "in  nf  aoiinn  Ix-fore  thev 
li27f  .i..ii'-  [:ri';il   lii.niaare  to  their  ranks.      It    is   told 
li'.w  livi-  junii'iri,fii,los  I'harjrcd  a  c.mpaiu-  of  Spanish 
ir--']-"  ariji'.l  with  rifles  ami  killcl.  or  liadlv  wounded, 
iiiiii-ii'cii  nf  their  iiuitiher  l>efore  tliey  themselves  were 

Tlje  ^lorn  l)e!iovea  that  he  is  a  very  sii]ierinr  being, 
am]  looks  ii]Hin  nil  otlier  natives  with  the  iitinnst 
lil-iiiiiiii.  Rclifjiuiis  difTerciK'e  may  have  a  proat  deal 
t.i  li-i  wilt)  this  fot'linp,  hut  the  foumlation  of  it  proba- 
My  lies  ill  the  superior  enurape  of  the  Muhaniinadan 
trilies.     They  are  densely  ignorant,  verj-  few  of  them 
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being  able  to  rend  or  write.  The  knowledge  of  their 
pandifas,  or  priests,  ia  of  a  rudimentary  character  and 
generally  limited  to  a  smattering  of  the  "Eitab,"  as 
llipy  term  the  Kuran.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  of  them 
can  read  it  in  the  original  Arabic, 

CKDELTIE8  OF  THE  DAT08. 

The  dalos,  and  warrior  class,  refrained  entirely 
from  anything  like  labor.  The  slaves  and  women  did 
all  the  work  and  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  master 
of  the  establishment.  As,  a  general  thing  tlieir  slaves 
do  not  appear  to  have  fared  badly,  although  the  datos 
were  capable  of  the  worst  barbarities  on  occasion  and 
treated  attempts  to  escape  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Dalo  Uto,  a  representative  of  the  latter-day  Moros, 
was  notorious  for  the  refinement  of  the  cruelties  he 
practiced  upon  his  slaves.  Those  who  were  caught  in 
an  attempt  to  escape  had  the  tendons  of  their  legs 
cut  l)elow  the  knees  so  that  they  could  never  after 
walk  except  with  great  difficulty.  Others  he  caused 
lo  be  bound  naked  to  trees,  where  they  would  be 
exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  ihe  sun  by  day  and  the 
stings  of  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  at  night.  Death 
within  forty-eight  hours  was  the  frequent  result  of 
this  treatment. 

Moros  of  all  classes,  from  the  sultan  to  the  saeope, 
are  bom  thieves.  They  rob  whenever  opportunity 
presents  itself  and  from  neighbors  or  kinsmen  as 
roadily   as   from  strangers,   as   much   apparently   for 
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tlie  pleasure  derived  from  the  not  as  from  dcstro  for 
the  object  stolen. 

THE   UUBO   IB  NOT  A    MODEL  lirHAMStAl>A«. 

T)ie  Moro  is  far  from  being  an  ortliodox  Uuham- 
nmdiin ;  iodeed  the  Moslem  of  civilizatiim  would 
hardly  recognize  him  ub  a  co-religionist.  The  Moro 
falls  very  short  of  living  up  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Kuraii  and  fre(iucntly  ri„late3  its  stern  prohibi- 
tion against  indulgence  in  strong  d?ink.  Toward 
strangers  the  Muasalmin  of  the  Philippines  have  al- 
ways displayed  the  greatest  reticence  regarding  tho 
particulars  of  their  religious  belief,  and  investigators 
generally  meet  with  a  flat  refusal  to  impart  informa- 
tion, or  else  nre  init  off  wiili  a  recitiil  of  a  fanciful 
niitiirc.  WurcestcT  Ji|ij)e:ir3  to  have  been  unusually 
fiirliiTinte  in  this  respwt.  He  contrived  to  gain  the 
cixifiik'iiee  of  liie  iliiiiriter  of  Justice  of  the  sultanate 
of  .Mindiuiao,  "a  very  iiitelligoiit  man,  who  looked  aa 
if  he  liud  white  h\:(.<\  in  his  veins."  During  a  suc- 
cession of  visits,  in  which  the  chief  attraction  was 
*'a  niicroscii[>e  and  sundry  copies  of  illustrated 
pajiers,"  this  ]iersou  slated  that  the  iloros  believe  that 
there  is  biit  one  univorso  and  one  God.  lie  is  om- 
iii|»resent,  ouuiipolent,  and  iiiuTiiscieiit,  and  his  form 
is  tliiit  of  our  thoughts.  The  air  above  ua  and  the 
simce  beneath  the  earth  are  inhabited  hy  spirits.  Ani- 
mals have  spirits,  but  they  expire  with  the  death  of 
the  creature,  whilst  the  soul  of  man  lives  on  forever. 
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It  enters  the  body  tiirough  a  bole  in  tho  top  of  the 
skull,  contrived  for  tbat  purpose,  and  leaves  it 
through  the  same  aperture.  During  life  the  bouI 
permeates  the  entire  body,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  stnictnre  is  sensitive.  Some  panditaa 
maintain  that  after  death  the  aoul  immediately  re- 
pairs to  the  presence  of  God ;  others  that  it  goes  be- 
neath the  earth  to  rest  in  oblivion  until  the  judgment 
day.  The  soul  of  a  bad  man  is  eventually  conaignetl 
to  bell,  where  he  miffcrs  torment  regulated  according 
to  the  character  of  his  misdceda.  The  offending  mem- 
ber of  the  body  is  the  seat  of  pain.  There  is  no  fire 
in  hell.  "Wliere  would  the  fuel  come  from  ?"  In 
the  course  of  time  the  wicked  expiate  their  aina  and 
are  taken  into  heaven.  According  to  some  priests 
evil  brings  its  own  punishment  in  mental  and  physical 
suffering  upon  the  earth,  and  atonement  comes  before 
death. 

The  purged  aoul  will  have  the  same  form  as  the 
IxKly,  but  will  be  like  "gold  and  diamonds,"  that  is, 
glorified.  Certain  Moro  theolr^ists  teach  that  the 
souls  of  the  pood  wait  in  the  air,  and  thoae  of  the  bad 
in  the  earth,  until  the  final  reckoning  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  At  that  time,  all  souls  will  be  carried  up 
bv  a  great  wind  to  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  where  they 
will  l>e  confronted  by  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  the 
Weigher,  who  will  place  each  one  in  the  scales.  Soula 
heavy  with  sin  will  be  sent  to  beU. 


pniLiprrNKS. 

The  Moms  know  all  the  prominent  characters  of 
the  Old  Testament,  "Ibrahim,"  "No,"  "Mosa," 
*'Daud,"  "Ynkub,"  "Siilaiman,"  and  the  rest,  and 
have  woven  around  some  of  thcra  man'elous  tales  of 
fahnlone  adventure.  Like  all  profile,  ewn  the  moat 
primitive,  they  have  their  story  of  the  tlood. 


THE   MORO   Vr.RSlOIT   OF  THE  STORY  OF  THE    FLOODu 

AVTien  the  forty  days  and  nights  of  rain  set  in, 
Nonh  and  his  family  went  into  a  box,  takinj;  with 
them  one  pair  of  each  sort  of  bird  and  beast.  People 
who  neglected  the  opportunity  to  join  the  patriarch 
were  overtaken  by  the  flood  and  provident  ially 
changed  to  forms  that  had  some  chance  to  survive. 
Those  who  took  to  the  hills  became  monkeys;  those 
who  made  for  the  water  liecarae  fish.  The  Chinaman 
was  changed  to  a  hombtU.  A  woman  who  was  eating 
the  fruit  of  a  seaweed  was  tunied  into  a  fish  called 
duf/ong,  and  her  limbs  may  be  seen  under  its  skin 
to  this  day. 

Worcester  had  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Moro  country,  to  get  an  ex- 
planation of  the  strong  aversion  of  the  people  to  pork. 
One  day  his  friend,  the  Minister,  called  in  n  state  of 
inebriation  and,  taken  off  his  guard,  made  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statement: 

CHRIST  AND   MOHAMMAD   IN    HOBO  LEGEND. 

"Jesus  Christ,  called  by  the  Moros  Isa,  was  a  man 


like  ourselves,  but  great,  and  good,  and  very  power- 
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ful.  He  was  not  a  son  of  God.  The  lloroa  hate  and 
kill  the  Christiana  because  they  teach  that  men  could 
slay  a  son  of  God. 

"Mohainond  had  a  grandson  and  a  granddaughter 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  As  he  was  king  of  the 
world,  Christ  came  to  his  house  to  visit  him.  Mo- 
hamoud,  jealous  of  him,  told  him  to  prove  his  power 
by  'divining"  what  he  had  in  a  certain  room,  where, 
in  fact,  were  his  grandchildren,  Christ  replied  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  prove  his  power  and  would  not 
'divine'  (divinar).  Mohamoud  then  vowed  that  if 
he  did  not  answer  correctly  he  wonld  pay  for  it  with 
his  life.  Christ  responded:  'You  have  two  animals  in 
there  different  from  anything  else  in  the  world.' 
Mohamoud  replied :  'Tou  are  wrong,  and  I  will  now 
kill  you.'  Christ  said:  'Look  first  and  see  for  your- 
self.' Mohamoud  opened  the  door  and  out  rushed 
two  hogs  into  which  Christ  had  changed  his  grand- 
children." 

Worcester  goes  on  to  say :  "Moros  are  forbidden  to 
tell  this  story  to  infidels  because  it  shows  that  Christ 
outwilled  their  great  prophet.  AATien  my  informant 
sobered  up  and  realized  what  he  had  done,  he  hung 
around,  day  after  day,  beseeching  me  not  to  let  any 
one  know  what  he  had  told  me,  from  which  fact  I 
inferred  that  he  thought  he  had  told  me  the  truth  and 
not  a  fable  invented  for  the  occasion." 

In  their  futile  attempts  to  subdue  the  Moros  the 
Spaniards   established   garrisons   in   the   south,    but 
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beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these  posts 
the  aiitliorily  of  the  white  man  was  merely  nominal. 
The  Moroa  were  never  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  and  in 
recent  years  an  effort  to  collect  tributo  resulted  in  the 
annihilation  of  the  entire  garrison  at  Sulu. 

The  earliest  Spanish  post  among  the  Moros  was  at 
Zamboanga,  where  the  old  fort  is  still  a  feature  of 
the  town.  It  proved  to  be,  more  on  account  of  the 
negligence  of  the  authorities  than  from  the  natural 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  a  veritable  death-trap. 
For  many  years  the  casnaltics,  diic  to  disease,  repre- 
sented ei^ty  per  cent,  of  the  force.  Nevertheless, 
as  tlie  service  was  invested  with  the  character  of  a 
crusade,  soldiers  embraced  it  willingly. 

BASILAN   AND   THE   YAKAN    MOBOS. 

At  the  village  of  Isabel,  the  capital  of  Basilan,  the 
Spaniards  had  another  post,  with  a  military  depot 
on  the  neighboring  islet  called  Malamaui. 

The  Yakan  Moros  of  Basilan  had  acquired  an  un- 
enviable reputation  for  disregard  of  the  laws  of  man, 
or  God,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  Spanish  regime 
they  were  held  in  check  under  very  curious  circum- 
stances. 

Their  data  was,  and  probably  is  yet,  a  Visayan,  or 
Tagnl,  criminal  who  had  been  sent  down  to  the  penal 
settlement  at  San  Ramon,  near  Zamhoanga,  which  is 
at  present  the  site  of  a  model  farm.  The  convict, 
whose  name  was  Pedro  Cuevas,  planned  escape  with 
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two  of  his  fellow  prisoners.  Whilst  at  work  in  the 
fields  one  day  they  overcame  their  guard,  killed  the 
Spanish  officer  in  charge,  and  got  away,  taking  a 
carbine  with  them. 

They  immediately  followed  the  coast  to  Ayala, 
which  they  reached  on  the  night  following  the  day  of 
their  coup.  Here  they  murdered  a  Chinese  shop- 
keeper, plundered  his  store  of  what  they  needed,  and, 
securing  a  boat,  crossed  over  to  Basilan.  On  landing, 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  nearest  village  and  to 
the  house  of  the  dalo,  upon  whom  Pedro  called  to 
come  out  and  fight.  Such  an  invitation  was  never 
declined  by  a  Moro,  and  the  chieftain  rolled  out  of 
bed  with  alacrity  and  soon  emerged  from  his  hut  with 
lance  and  shield.  The  combat  was  a  very  unequal 
one,  for  before  the  Yakan  could  use  his  weapon 
Pedro  shot  him  dead.  The  convict  then  turned  hia 
carbine  upon  the  assembling  villagers  with  such  effect 
that  before  daybreak  they  were  glad  to  install  him  in 
the  place  of  the  fallen  data. 

THE    STHANOE    SWAY    OF   A    FOREIGNEE    OVEK    A    MOBO 
COMMUNITY. 

Data  Pedro  subdued  the  neighboring  villages  one 
after  another  and  rapidly  established  a  reputation 
for  bravery  and,  which  was  of  equal  inHuence  with 
the  Moros,  for  having  a  charmed  life.  In  a  short 
time  he  had  practical  control  of  the  entire  island.  He 
maintained  his  rule  with  an  iron  hand  and  hundreds 
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of  stories  are  told  of  his  despotic  practices.  The 
slightest  opposition  to  his  wishes  met  with  immedi- 
ate death.  One  of  many  similar  stories  is  thai:  a 
visitor  from  Zamboanga  happened  to  admire  a  horse, 
upon  which  a  Moro  from  n  nearby  village  had  just 
ridden  iip  to  Daio  Pedro's  house.  The  chieftain 
asked  his  friend  if  he  would  like  to  have  it,  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  without  more  ado  shot 
the  rider  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle  and  presented  hia 
mount  to  the  visitor. 

Pedro  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  Isabel,  who  realized  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  unruly  inhabitants  of  the  islnnd 
held  in  leash  by  a  man  on  friendly  terms  with  them- 
aelves.  His  crimes  against  the  State  were  pardoned 
and  he  lived  on  excellent  terms  with  the  resident 
governor. 

The  domination  of  this  remarkable  man  over  an 
island  full  of  turbulent  Moroa  was  due  in  a  measure 
to  the  fact  that  he  only  among  them  possessed  fire- 
arms, but  probably  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  their 
belief  that  he  was  impervious  to  harm.  The  natives 
of  the  Philippines  everywhere  believe  that  certain  in- 
dividuals have  charmed  lives.  Almost  all  the  leaders 
of  the  bands  of  tulisaties  enjoy  this  distinction.  To 
attempt  to  injure  such  a  one  is  not  only  useless,  bat 
highly  dangerous  and  foolhardy. 

The  administration  of  General  Arolas,  though  free 
from  acts  of  barbarity,  was  characterized  by  the  un- 
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fliuchiDg  severity  of  Pedro,  and,  as  the  former  waa 
the  only  Spaniard  who  ever  succeeded  in  maintaining 
order  among  the  iloros,  the  methods  of  these  two  men 
in  their  respective  spheres  may  afford  some  hint  as 
to  the  most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  the  unruly 
people  of  the  southern  islands. 

The  Moros  called  Arolas  "papa,"  the  term  denot- 
ing, however,  not  affection,  but  respect.  These  people 
can  understand  justice,  hnt  they  have  no  appreciation 
of  kindness,  which  they  invariably  construe  as  a 
sign  of  weakness.  They  soon  learned  that  Arolas 
never  indulged  in  idle  talk,  or  feeble  threats.  His 
promise,  whether  it  entailed  good  or  ill,  was  sure  of 
fulfillment.  His  order  disobeyed  waa  inevitably  fol- 
lowed by  punishment,  lie  made  little  distinction  be- 
tween white  men  and  brown,  dato  or  slave. 

In  Arolas'  day,  Sulu  was  the  cleanest  tomj  in  the 
Colony,  and  probably  the  cleanest  under  Spanish 
administration  anywhere.  The  streets  were  covered 
with  white  sand  and  regularly  swept  twice  a  day,  not 
that  they  needed  it,  but,  as  the  Governor  was  wont  to 
declare,  "if  it  were  not  done  twice  a  day  soon  it 
would  not  be  done  once  a  week."  A  story  waa  cur- 
rent that  he  had  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  trees 
to  shed  their  leaves  upon  his  streets.  A  white  man 
who  threw  a  cigar  stub  or  a  scrap  of  paper  uj>on  the 
street  was  promptly  fined  and  a  native  thrashed. 
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The  wide  thoroughfares  and  anii)le  sidewallts,  bor- 
dered by  cement  gutters  and  lined  with  shade  trees, 
are  laid  out  with  exact  uniformity  and  at  right  angles. 
Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  ancient  town  was  left  when 
the  Spaniards,  in  1878,  took  it  and  cleared  the  site 
preparatory  to  building  the  present  town,  wilh  its 
defensive  walls  of  brick,  and  redoubts  and  block- 
houses. 


MODEBN   SDLU. 

Siihi  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Siiltans  and  the 
centre  of  Morodora.  After  its  capture  the  native 
capital  was  transferred  to  Maibun  on  the  south  coast, 
and  here  the  Sultan  has  his  residence  to-day. 

The  houses  have  an  unfamiliar  appearance  to  the 
visitor  from  the  northern  islands.  They  are  painted 
white,  or  treated  with  calsomine,  and  the  nipa  roof 
of  the  Filipino  dwelling  is  entirely  absent.  There 
are  several  substantial  buildings  of  stone  used  for 
public  purposes  and  to  quarter  the  troops.  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  lloros  who  come  in  on  certain 
days  with  produce  and  merchandise,  a  large  market 
has  been  recently  constructed. 

Sulu  is  only  a  good  sized  military  post  with  a  popu- 
lation of  a  few  himdrcd,  only  four  of  whom  are  MoroB, 
but  it  is  a  beautiful  little  place,  enjoying  good  water 
and  a  salubrious  climate. 

The  anchorage  is  good  and  a  stone  pier  nine  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  into  the  sea,  with  a  light- 
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house  at  ihc  end  of  it,  for  Sulu  is  a  port  of  consid- 
erable consequeuce,  liaving  direct  communication  with 
Singapore  and  Manila,  and  doing  a  large  interisland 
trade.  The  export  businesa  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
handfl  of  ChineBe. 

THE   MOaO   IS  A  MAN   OF  THE  BEA. 

The  Moro  is  almost  an  amphibian  and  the  only 
kind  of  work  to  which  he  takes  at  all  kindly  is 
connected  witli  the  water.  Children  are  at  home  in 
it  as  soon  aa  they  can  walk,  and  swim  and  dive  with 
remarkable  ease  and  confidence.  The  men  are  the 
most  expert  divers  in  the  world,  and  can  remain 
under  the  surface  for  several  minutes  at  a  time. 
They  frequently  encounter  sharks,  but  are  absolutely 
fearless  and  will  often  plunge  in  and  attack  the 
creatures  with  a  knife. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  ia 
the  collection  of  sea-produce,  and  competent  judges 
have  declared  that  it  is  capable  of  great  extension. 

Pearls  and  mother-of-pearl  are  secured  in  largn 
quantities  in  these  waters,  where  the  most  perfect  con- 
ditions exist  for  the  development  of  the  molhisks. 
It  is  said  that  the  area  suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
pearl-oyster  approximates  fifteen  thousand  square 
miles,  an  extent  of  bod  more  than  sufiicient  to  supply 
the  present  large  demand  of  the  whole  world  for 
mother-of-pearl. 

The  search  for  poarU  is  a  very  precarious  occupa- 
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tion,  and  the  Moro  divers  eonsider  it  merely 
denial  lo  the  collection  of  the  more  certain  prodoet' 
A  tiilly  was  kept  of  five  thotisund  btvalvpa,  and  it 
wns  found  tliiit  they  did  not  yield  »  ^infrle  pearl  »-oith 
twenty-five  dollarn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
thsit  iin  Knf;liElimnn.  n  few  yeure  since,  diaravenni 
ft  eholl  devoid  of  the  oyster  but  holding  sixty-five 
pearls.  J 

THE    OltlOIN    OF    THE    PEARL.  V 

"There  have  biieii  nil  aorta  of  theories  advanced  as 
to  llio  origin  of  the  pearl.     One  ancient  author  states 
that  the  oyeter  rises  to  receive  the  raindrops  whii 
are  afterwards  converted  into  penrla,  and  this  theoi 

olilaiiii'd  annnipsl  tlio  iiiUivpa  i.f  the  new  world  at 
the  limr  <if  ('oluinhus  as  lliey  thought  they  were 
fonneil  fmiii  [iriritied  ilcwilrops  in  connection  with 
aunlieiini^.  .  .  .  The  prevailing  idea,  however, 
ainiiiifist  si'ientisla  i-i  lliat  the  furniiilinn  is  eansed  by 
an  cfTnrt  «n  tlic  jiari  of  the  oystiT  in  which  the  peail 
is  foTiii.l  li>  ri(!  itself  cf  !iii  irritiilion  CiUiscd  by  the 
presence  nf  some  fureipn  Imily  which  excites  the  secre- 
tion of  nacreiius  inalter,  in  concentric  byers,  until 
the  forcigii  snbstnnce  is  encysted,  much  in  the  same 
niauiicr  ;is  llu'  Iniin-in  lioily  encysts  forcipi  iMxIies  em- 
bcdile<l  therein,  and  renders  them  coniparutively  harm- 
less. The  experience  of  peiirl-fishers  lends  welp-ht 
to  lliit  theory,  hecausc  they  find  that  shells  irreg^ilar 
in  sliiipe,  stunted  in  growth,  l)caring  excrescences,  or 
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having  Rhell  honeycombed  by  parasites,  are  the  most 
likely  to  yield  pearls." 

The  Sultan  of  Sulu  haa  always  been  the  owner  of 
some  of  the  finest  pearls  in  the  world,  secured  froin 
the  waters  of  his  own  territory.  From  time  to  time, 
89  funds  ran  low  with  the  potaiitale,  rare  specimens 
from  hia  treasury  hav'e  found  tbeir  way  to  London 
and  Paris, 

The  Sultan,  who  died  in  1879,  was  known  to  pos- 
ecfls  a  l)os  full  of  pearls  of  extraordinary  value,  but 
after  his  death  they  disappeared.  Subsequently  his 
son  and  successor  recovered  a  portion  of  the  stolen 
gems,  and  in  1882  sold  a  few  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  lie  must  be 
at  present  the  possessor  of  a  very  fine  collection. 

THE  UOTHEB-OF-PEABL  INDnSTBT  OF  8DLU. 

The  hard,  ailvery,  iridescent  coat,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  commercial  value,  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Suin  pearl.  The  mother-of-pearl,  too, 
from  this  r^ion  ranks  the  highest  in  the  market, 
bringing  as  great  a  price  as  nine  hundred  dollars  a 


The  chief  sources  of  the  world's  supply  of  this 
ornamental  material  arc  Torres  Strait,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  TIntil  1886  Manila 
was  the  chief  centre  of  this  trade  in  the  Orient,  but 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Colonial  Government 
forced  its  transfer  to  the  British  port  of  Singapore. 
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is,  to  thoee  eligible  to  vote,  who  oonstitate  karcDj  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  organisation 
of  govemmdnts  began  after  the  seoond  eleetion  of 
McEinlej.  Then,  too,  was  formed  the  Fedbral  partjr, 
a  party  the  main  plank  of  which  was  i)eaoe  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  second 
plank  of  which  expressed  hope  that,  as  the  people  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  self-government^  the  Archi- 
pelago might  be  received,  firsts  as  a  Territory  and 
then  as  a  State. 

The  leading  members  of  the  Federal  party  had 
been  Americanistas  and  always  sympathized  with 
America  in  its  desire  to  establish  just  and  well- 
ordered  government  there.  They  now  were  able  to 
unite  with  them  in  every  town  in  the  islands  a  great 
majority  of  the  respectable  people — ^the  educated, 
wealthy  people — who,  overcoming  their  fear  of  as- 
sassination and  intimidation  by  the  guerrillas,  came 
together  in  such  force  as  to  protect  themselves,  and 
joined  in  making  up  municipal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments under  the  American  sovereignty,  which  ai^ 
the  foundation  of  the  present  general  government  in 
the  islands.  The  provincial  government  was  not  en- 
tirely autonomous.  It  was  left  to  the  people  to  elect 
the  governor.  The  other  provincial  officers  were  ap- 
pointed. Certain  of  them  were  selected  undeb  thk 
civiL-SEBvicE  LAW.  In  the  central  government  the 
commission  of  five  Americans  was  increased  by  three 
Filipinos,  and  a  civil  governor  was  subsequently  ap- 
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that  teac  Drs,  as  alraonera  of  that  which  is  moat  val- 
nable  fro  i  the  government,  are  able  to  exercise  among 
people  V  0  bold  in  hi^  esteem,  education. 
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which  the  opportunity  offered  eonstitutea.  Under  tiio 
Spanish  regime  the  study  of  Spanish  by  the  masses 
WU3  not  favored.  I  fear  that  the  contempt  felt  for 
onr  efforts  to  educate  the  Filipinos  finds  its  reason  in 
a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  islands.  I  agree  that  such 
a  system  of  education  as  that  which  we  are  preparing 
is  probably  inconsistent  with  a  short  stay  of  the 
ITnilcd  Stales  in  the  islands.  We  cannot  teach  Fili- 
pinos English  in  a  year.  \Vc  can  hardly  teach  ihcra 
English  in  a  generation.  Wc  can  only  teach  them 
English   thoroughly   through   the   children,   but   we 

MCBT   WAIT   CNTIL  THE    CIULDKKN   GBOW    UP   and   be- 

eoine  men  before  the  adults  shall  speak  English. 
Now,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  preparation  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  any  kind  of 
permanent  self-govemnipnt  in  which  there  shall  be 
the  safety  brake  of  a  popular,  int{>]ligent  public  opin- 
ion, that  the  WO  per  cent,  of  ignorant  people  in  the 
islands  sliould  be  given  a  chance  to  receive  an  ele- 
mentary education,  and  it  is  upon  this  fact  that  I 
found  the  judgment  that  if  we  are  in  the  islands  and 
expect  to  discharge  our  duty  to  the  people  of  the 
islands  and  prepare  them  for  self-government,  we  can- 
not hope  to  do  so  short  of  a  generation  or  longer. 

Next  in  order,  we  have  attempted  to  construct  pub- 
lic improvements  in  the  islands.  Indeed,  it  eomra 
first  in  orfler.  for  the  first  act  which  was  passed  was 
the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  from  the  treasury  for 
the  construction  of  roads,  under  the  control  of  the 
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military  government.  This  money  waa  expended  aa 
economically  as  possible  by  the  military  governor, 
and  I  doubt  not  has  done  considerable  good  in  the 
country.  But  the  effect  of  Ihe  torrential  ruins  upon 
the  macadamized  ronda  in  the  tropica  is  so  dcstmclive 
that  it  requires  nearly  aa  much  to  keep  a  road  in  re- 
pair as  it  does  for  its  original  conatructlon ;  and  the 
dreadful  agricullural  depression,  due  to  the  death  of 
nearly  all  the  cattle  from  rinderpest,  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  local  taxes  due  to  this  depression, 
have  caused  local  authorities  necessarily  to  neglect  the 
repairs. 

The  Commission  has  expended  tiivo  millions  and  lias 
contracted  lo  spend  two  millions  more  in  the  cos- 
BTKrcTioN  OF  PORT  WOKKS  AT  Manii-a,  and  about 
half  a  million  at  Cebu  and  Hoilo.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
complains  that  the  money  for  Cebu  and  Iloilo  has 
been  appropriated  but  has  not  yet  been  expended. 
This  is  true.  We  have  advertised  for  bids,  but  wlien 
I  left  the  ialanda  we  had  not  succeeded  in  inducing 
anybody  to  undertake  tlie  work.  Since  leaving  the 
islands  I  understand  that  a  contractor  has  taken  the 
work  at  Cebu.  It  must  be  understood,  even  by  an 
active,  enterprising  Englishman,  that  in  a  country 
like  the  Philippines,  where  there  are  not  many  con- 
tractors, there  ia  very  little  capital,  and  the  former 
unsettled  conditions  do  not  attract  many  contraclora 
from  abroad.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  the  doing  of 
work  even  if  you  have  the  money  and  will.     Millions 
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nre  now  being  spent  in  the  islands  on  roads,  and  if 
we  can  secure  the  requisite  legislation  I  am  anro  that 
millions  more  will  be  spent  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads. The  truth  is,  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
construct  railroads  than  it  is  to  construct  wagon  roads, 
and  railroads  will  revolutionize  business  and  society 
in  the  islands. 

The  third  thing  which  we  have  done  is  to  establish 
a  judiciary  system.  It  was  proposed  that  we  have 
what  is  called  United  States  Court,  in  which  foreign- 
ers and  Americans  could  be  beard  against  the  natives, 
and  that  the  other  courts  should  be  courts  for  natives 
only.  We  declined  to  take  this  view,  and  created 
courts  in  which  both  native  and  American  judges  sit. 

The  SUPREME  COITRT  OF  THREE  FlI.IPINO  JUDOEe  Sud 

four  American  judges  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  supreme  court  of  the  States,  and  the  courts  of 
first  instance,  uumliering  now  fifteen,  in  which  part 
of  the  judges  are  native  and  part  v\merican,  covering 
llie  entire  Archipelago,  arc  doing  their  work  well,  and 
arc  bringing  to  iho  people  an  understanding  of  wbst 
the  administration  of  justice  should  l>e.  I  think  tbera 
is  no  one  part  of  the  government  in  which  we  may 
justly  take  more  pride  than  in  tlio  judiciary,  and 
while  its  oi^anization  has  been  surrounded  witli  great 
difficulty  because  of  the  noceseily  of  interpreting  f nna 
the  Spanish  language  into  th«  Kngli^b,  and  irva 
English  into  the  Spanish,  and  because  of  tlic  neGeaaarj 
ignorance  of  the  Filipino  judged  of  American  pro- 
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Government.  My  answer  is  that  he  msy.  There  is 
a  party — the  Nationalist  party — a  pUnk  in  whose 
platfurui  is  thv  obliiiniiij;  of  iiiilcpcndeucc  by  peaoe- 
nhle  nipana.  I  do  »at  mran  to  say  that  where  a  sus- 
pocled  insurrecto,  one  eiiBpected  nf  membership  in  the 
physical-force  party,  is  loud  in  his  advocacy  of  inde- 
pendence, ihut  hu  may  not,  by  the  secret  service  ba- 
reau  of  the  police,  1m>  onbjeoled  lo  aurveillance,  but 
that  ia  an  incident  from  which  even  cmzF-Nanip  rs 
Tuis  (.'OPSTKY  IM  NOT  I'KKK.  It.  sufEd'S  (hat  he  can- 
not be  prosecuted  or  convicted  for  advocating  inde- 
pendence by  peaceable  means. 

Next  we  have  attempted,  m  far  as  we  cotiid,  to 
relieve  the  poHtioal  situation  in  the  islands  from  cer^ 
tain  distiirbinf;  factor?  prowinp  out  of  their  religious 
bislnrv.  Spiiiii  tiwik  over  tlie  islands  in  1564,  when 
slic  srnt  I.cfiaspi  art  military  commander  of  a  fleet 
(■f  live  rtliips.  anil  five  Anfn^'tinian  friars,  including 
Urilarifla.  \»  take  ]"issossi.in  of  the  islands.  With 
very  linlc  fririion  slic  assumed  sovereignty  over  the 
%\'holc  Ai\'lii]ii-lafi'i,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  islands  were  l)rmifjlil  under  Spain's  control  and 
ijitliiciice  not  liy  fnrci',  Init  by  the  peaceful  exertions 
of  the  Spauisli  friars  of  the  five  orders— the  Domini- 
cans, Aiifrnstiniaiis,  Itccoletos,  Franciscans,  and 
Jesuits,  The  men  of  these  religious  orders  labored 
fur  three  centnriea  to  make  Christiana  of  the  Fili- 
pino people.  They  taught  them  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ture and  gave  them  titlicr  instruction.     Until  the  nine- 
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teeiith  eonhiry  thpy  exercised  great  control  over  the 
natives  by  reason  of  their  sincere  protection  of  the 
natives'  riphts. 

Before  1800  they  received  natives  into  their  orders 
and  permitted  the  hierarchy  to  be  partly  filled  hy 
natives.  During  the  last  century,  however,  there  grew 
up  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  native  clergy  and 
the  friars,  growing  out  of  their  rivalry  for  rectorships 
in  parislies  tlirougiiout  ihe  islands.  Added  to  this, 
when  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  hokues  of  Span- 
lABDs  CAME  to  the  islands,  offices  were  greatly  in- 
creased, taxes  became  heavier,  and  the  hospitality  of 
the  Filipinos,  ho  freely  offered,  was  abused.  The 
young  and  educated  Filipino  began  to  have  concep- 
tions of  liberty  and  a  better  administration  of  govern- 
ment. The  Spanish  authorities  were  glad  to  use  the 
friars,  who  were  reactionary  in  their  opinion,  as  civil 
instruments  in  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  such 
sentiments.  Hence  it  was  that  the  government  and 
the  friars  were  brought  together  in  opposition  to  the 
Philippine  people  and  a  hostility  was  engendered 
which  knew  no  limit  against  those  priests  whose  pre- 
decessors with  utmost  self-sacrifice  and  loving  devo- 
tion to  duty  had  Christianized  the  islands  and  pre- 
pared their  people  for  a  higher  civilization.  The 
spirit  of  vengeance  against  the  friars  was  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  revolution  of  1898,  when  40  of  their 
nimiber  were  killed  by  Ihe  people  and  the  insurgent!) 
and  300  were  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  all  sorts 
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in  1S!)8  to  about.  246  on  the  1st  of  January,  iy04,  and 
of  these  2-16,  83  are  Dominicans  who  have  ronounced 
any  rig^it  to  go  into  the  parishes,  50  are  iniirm  and 
unable  to  do  any  work,  so  that  only  about  100  are 
available,  and  many  of  these  are  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work.  The  intervention  of  the  Spanish  friars, 
therefore,  ceases  to  become  important,  because 
there  arc  not  enough  of  thoin  in  the  900  pariehes  to 
cause  any  considerable  disturbance.  This  certainly 
removes  a  great  cause  of  contention  and  eontributes 
to  the  trancjuility  of  the  islands. 


And  now,  gentlemen,  what  of  the  future  t  It  has 
been  strongly  urged  by  a  large  number  of  citisone  of 
high  standing  that  we  ought  now  to  promise  ultimate 
independence  to  the  Filipinos.  I  Iwg,  res pe<"t  fully,  to 
differ  from  this  view.  The  promise  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  ia  a  promise  which  must  be  conditioned 
on  THE  FITNESS  OF  THE  FiLiPiNOB  for  sclf-govem- 
ment.  The  promise  holds  up  to  the  people  of  the 
islands  for  constant  discussion  as  a  present  issue  the 
question,  "Are  we  now  fitted  for  self-government!" 
There  may  be  some  people  in  Manila  and  the  islands 
who  know  and  are  ready  to  say  that  the  people  are 
unfitted,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Filipinos  are  not 
different  from  other  people,  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  would  say  with  emphasis,  "We  are  entirely 
fitted  for  self-government."  The  moment  therefOTfl 
that  formal  promise  ia  made  that  the  Filipinos  ahull 
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few  years  proposed,  the  American  teachers  will  go, 
and  the  aludy  of  English,  which  has  received  such 
an  impetus  from  their  presence,  will  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  a  benefit,  education  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side, and  a  return  will  rapidly  be  made  to  tho  condi- 
tion which  existed  under  Aguinaldo. 

Now,  in  such  a  condition  of  things,  when  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States  in  the  islands  ia  necessary 
to  maintain  order  and  sustain  a  well-ordered  govern- 
ment, to  secure  civil  rights  to  the  people,  and  to  aliens 
with  vested  interests,  it  seems  to  me  most  unwise 
to  introduce  an  issue  by  a  promise  of  conditional 
independence  which  will  wean  the  people  away  from 
the  importance  of  the  present  government  and  invite 
thera  lo  n  discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  an  absolute 
change.  Tf  the  people  are  fit  for  self-government, 
then  I  agree  that  the  declaration  ought  to  be  made, 
and  tliat  we  ought  to  turn  the  islands  over.  It  is  a  dif- 
ference on  this  point  that  is  the  real  difference  between 
the  signers  of  the  petition  to  the  conventions  for  a 
promise  of  independence  and  those  who  oppose  the 
signers.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  people  who  have  not 
thought  much  on  the  subject  that  ihey  did  not  see 
any  great  difference  between  the  view  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  petition  for  independence  and  mine. 
The  niFFEEENcE  la  fun  da  mental.  They  are  really 
in  fa\or  of  an  Agiiinaldo  government  with  a  gloss  of 
declarations   in   favor  of  liberty   and  constitutional 
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freedom  and  the  bill  of  rights,  wliich,  I  verily  believe, 
will  nevpr  have  any  force  wbatever.  I  ain  in  favor 
of  teaching  the  [wople  how  to  govern  themaelvea,  and 
I  cannot  assume  that  aiich  a  lesson,  so  difEciilt  to  learn, 
can  \)e  taught  to  a  people  90  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
grossly  ignorant  to-day,  without  any  political  exoeri- 
ence  whatever,  in  five  years,  as  some  of  our  opponentd 
Bay,  or  in  twenty  years,  as  others  suggest. 

I  regard  the  learning  of  English  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant steps  in  the  education  of  these  people,  im- 
portant in  creating  a  solidarity  among  the  i>eople  aud 
in  enabling  the  people  to  understand  each  other, 
important  in  bringing  them  into  touch  with  the  .;\iiglo- 
Saxon  world  where  they  shall  drink  in  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty.  Jly  standpoint  is  the  benefit  of  the 
Filipino  people.  To  state  the  matter  succinctly,  we 
have  secured  to  the  Filipinos,  by  what  we  have  done, 
civil  liberty,  and  we  are  gradually  extending  to  them 
political  control.  What  the  opponent*  of  our  policy 
in  effect  and  result  arc  contending  for  is  that  we 
should  turn  tlie  islands  over  to  a  small  minority,  who 
will  establish  a  government  in  which  civil  libkrtt 
WILL  BK  LOST  and  political  control  reside  with  a  few. 
The  standpoint  of  the  signers  of  the  petition  and 
others  who  stand  with  them  seems  to  be  that  of  de- 
cently getting  rid  of  a  nasty  job.  I  differ  with  them 
first,  in  thinking  that  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which 
is  imposed  upon  us  i^  a  hnd  job  or  that  it  is  going  to 
involi-e  any  such   di^^asler  as  is   prophesied.     It   ia 
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Baid  that  it  will  implant  the  spirit  of  tyranny  and 
absolutism  in  this  country. 

As  long  as  those  who  exercise  authority  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  responsible  to  the  eighty  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  country  the  spirit  of  absolutism 
is  sure  to  be  kept  well  in  abeyance.  What  it  will 
develop,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  spirit  of  altruism,  of 
a  desire  to  help  a  poor  people  who  need  our  help,  of 
a  desire  to  lift  them  up  and  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
great  national  effort  and  sacrifice.  Now,  this  is  said 
to  be,  by  those  who  speak  for  the  petitioners,  so 
altruistic  as  to  be  what  tbey  would  call  "sentimental" 
or  "lunar  politics."  I  do  not  agree.  Those  who  urge 
the  delivery  over  of  the  islands  in  a  few  years  evi- 
dently thiuk  it  sufficient  if  we  frame  a  government, 
Bet  it  working,  and  let  it  go.  In  their  anxiety  to  get 
rid  of  the  islands,  fliey  piit  themselves  unconsciously 
in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Senator  who,  in 
expressing  his  earnest  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  Philip- 
pines, coNsiouEn  THEa  TO  HKLL.  Their  anxiety  finds 
its  reason  in  the  fear  that  the  American  people,  deriv- 
ing advantage  from  association  with  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  a  commercial  and  financial  character,  will 
never  be  willing  to  give  up  their  control  over  the 
islands,  however  fit  the  Filipinos  may  liecome  for  self- 
government.  It  is  their  distrust  of  the  American 
people  that  leads  such  men  into  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
the  Filipino  people  before  the  association  shall  be- 
come profitable. 
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Now,  I  do  not  think  that  this  feeling  is  justified, 
because  I  feel  sure  that  after  the  Filipino  people 
become  well  educated,  and  we  have  a  decent  gov- 
ernment there  in  which  the  Filipino  people  take  part, 
and  the  Filipino  people  request  independence,  the 
American  people  will  grant  it  to  them.  Why  should 
we  be  impatient  to  leave  the  islands?  If  we  may 
properly  stay  five  5  ears  or  twenty  years  to  prepare 
the  people,  what  objection  on  principle  can  there  be 
to  our  staying  until  our  work  is  thoroughly  done? 
If  it  will  take  forty  or  fifty  years  thoroughly  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  popular  government,  is  it  not  wiser 
and  better  for  the  Filipinos  to  maintain  the  present 
relation  for  that  time  than  to  allow  the  people  to  go 
at  the  end  of  five  years  and  fall  into  the  habits  of 
certain  so-called  republics  of  revolution,  anarchy,  and 
all  sorts  of  niisgovernments  ?  I  do  not  dwell  upon  a 
danger  which  will  arise  if  we  set  going  a  government 
that  cannot  maintain  order  and  protect  vested  rights, 
but  foreign  intervention  in  such  a  case  is  most  proba- 
ble. In  such  event  the  amount  of  self-government 
allowed  to  the  Filipinos  by  an  intervening  European 
government  is  not  likp:ly  to  strain  their  capac- 
ity, however  limited.  But  it  is  said  that  the  influ- 
ence of  governing  the  Philippines  for  a  long  time 
upon  our  Government  will  be  bad.  I  do  not  think 
that  thus  far  it  has  had  an  evil  influence. 

If  it  were  a  spoils  government  there,  I  agree  that 
it  might  become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  everyone, 
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but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  government  1ia9  been  en- 
tirely nonpartisan.  Without  knowing  the  politics  of 
all  tiie  judges,  and  the  other  nppointecs  of  the  islands, 
I  think  it  only  fair  to  suy  that  there  are  about  as 
man;  Democrats  in  the  goverumuiit  as  there  are  Ke- 
puhlicana.  A  civil-service  law,  much  more  stringent 
than  the  national  civil^ervice  law,  is  enforced  with 
fidelity,  and  while  there  is  mueh  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  suitable  personnel  for  the  whole  government  in 
the  islands,  I  think  we  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
getting  competent  agents.  While  the  criticism  of  the 
ant i -imperialists  and  their  attacks  upon  the  policy  of 
the  Government  worked  greal  inj'iiry  in  misleading 
the  Filipinos  into  a  continuance  of  the  war,  their 
criticism  has  perhaps  nnwitlinply  been  of  some  value 
in  upholding  the  STANDiED  op  the  govehnment  in 
the  islands,  because  it  has  put  that  government  on 
trial  from  the  beginning,  and  has  made  every  mem- 
ber of  it  strain  himself  to  make  it  worthy  of  approval. 
What  the  Filipino  people  need  now,  first  of  all, 
is  material  development  iu  the  islands,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  secure  them  if  the 
Philippine  government  is  given  the  requisite  powers. 
It  ia  a  development  that  under  an  independent  govern- 
ment would  come  much  more  slowly  (if  indeed  it 
came  at  all)  than  it  will  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Capital  will  feel 
greatly  more  eoeurfl  under  a  government  which  has 
the  guiding  hand  and  brake  of  the   United  States 
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than  it  would  under  Agiiinaldo  and  hia  followers. 
Tlio  post  to  the  pefiple  of  getting;  capital  into  the  coun- 
try vA\l  bo  vastly  I'Ciluced,  Tlie  pennanence  of  the 
improvements  and  their  chiiracter  will  be  much  bet- 
ter for  the  country  under  present  cnndilions  than 
where  the  uncertainty  of  a  changing  government  iviU  _ 
treble  or  quadruple  the  risk.  h 

Our  policy  in  the  Philippines  must  he  "The  Phil- 
ippines for  the  Filipinos."  This  duty  we  have  as- 
Bumed  and  it  is  the  duty  which  we  shall  donbtlesa  dis- 
chai^.  It  is  fortunate  that  (bis  jxiUcy  is  also  the 
best  policy  from  a  selfiah  standpoint,  for  thus  we 
have  additional  assurance  of  its  being  maintained. 
The  more  we  develop  the  islands,  the  more  we  teach 
the  Filipinos  the  methods  of  maintaining  well-ordered 
government,  the  more  tranquility  succeeds  in  the 
islands,  the  better  the  business,  the  greater  the 
products,  and  the  more  profitable  the  association  with 
those  islands  in  a  business  way.  If  we  ultimately 
take  the  Philippines  in  behind  the  tariff  wall,  as  I 
hope  and  pray  we  may,  and  give  them  the  benefit  for 
their  peculiar  products  of  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  develop  that 
WHOLE  coirwTET,  of  inviting  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  into  the  islands,  and  of  creating  a  trade  be- 
tween the  islands  and  this  country  which  cannot  but 
be  beneficial  to  both.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
Rtances,  is  it  impracticable,  is  it  wild  to  suppose  that 
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the  people  of  the  islands  will  understand  the  benefit 
that  they  derive  from  such  association  with  the  United 
States  and  wiU  prefer  to  maintain  some  sort  of  bond 
so  that  they  may  be  within  the  tariff  wall  and  enjoy 
the  markets  J  rather  than  separate  themselves  and 
become  independent  and  lose  the  valuable  business 
which  our  guardianship  of  them  and  our  obligation 
to  look  after  them  has  brought  to  them  ? 

Have  we  not  given  an  earnest  of  our  real  desire  to 
teach  them  the  science  of  self-government  by  provid- 
ing that  in  two  years  after  the  census  shall  be  pub- 
lished a  popular  aasemhly,  which  shall  exercise  equal 
authority  with  the  Commission  in  a  legislative  way 
in  the  islands,  shall  be  elected  by  popular  vote  ?  I  do 
not  look  for  very  encouraging  results  from  the  first 
or  second  session  of  this  assembly.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  beginning  there  will  be  in  the  assembly  ex- 
treme and  violent  partisans  of  immediate  indepen- 
dence and  of  autonomy  and  a  protectorate  and  of  a 
great  many  other  impracticable  schemes,  some  of 
which  will  include  attempts  to  obstruct  the  gfjvcm- 
ment.  By  proposed  legislation  of  various  kinds,  mem- 
licrs  will  seek  to  accomplish  purposes  thai  are  incapa- 
ble of  accomplishment  by  legislation,  but  I  shall  not 
be  discouraged  at  this,  for  that  is  to  be  expected  of  a 
people  who  have  had  no  legislative  experience. 

intimately  they  will  reach  the  safe  awd  sane  cos- 
CLCsioN  that  laws  which  are  to  be  passed  are  those 
which  their  experience  justifies,  and  that  discussion 
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and  analysis  and  calm  consideration  and  self-restraint 
are  all  necessary  for  successful  legislative  meaBurea. 
It  is  said  that  we  are  giving  them  this  l^slature  too 
soon.  I  think  my  friend,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  thinks  so. 
For  my  part  I  think  not.  The  people  desire  it.  It 
will  be  an  imperfect  but  useful  medium  of  communi- 
cating their  wislies,  and  it  will  offer  the  most  valuable 
school  to  the  intelligent  part  of  the  population  in 
the  science  of  government.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  only  the  90  per  cent,  of  ignorant 
Filipinos  who  need  to  be  tutored  in  the  art  of  self- 
government,  but  the  remaining  10  per  cent.,  even  in- 
cluding the  1  per  cent,  of  the  cultured  and  educated, 
are  sadly  in  need  of  political  education,  and  they  may- 
find  it  in  the  popular  assembly  and  may  learn  the 
difference  between  theory  and  practice  in  carrying 
on  a  just  government. 

Does  it  not  seem  rather  unreasonable  now  to  insist 
upon  promising  independence  in  advance  even  of  the 
trial  of  the  test  of  political  capacity  in  the  control  of 
one  legislative  chamber  ? 

But  I  ara  asked  how  capable  of  self-government 
must  the   people  become   before   we  give   them    an 

OPPORTUXITY  TO   BE  INDEPENDENT,   if  thcV  will.        Is 

it  to  be  a  perfect  government  like  Plato's  Republic  ? 
If  so,  it  will  never  come.  The  government  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  like  the  government 
by  the  people  of  other  countries,  will  always  have 
defects.     The  only  standard  which  can  be  laid  down 
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is  that  the  common  people  shall  be  educated  by  ele- 
mentary education  to  understand  simple  principles  of 
governiiienl,  auJ  to  be  capable  of  forming  an  intelli- 
gent opinion,  which  shall  control  their  officers  while 
in  office.  People  among  whom  there  is  an  intelligent 
public  opinion  are  capuble  of  self-government.  That 
is  the  goal  loward  which  we  onght  to  move  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  If  we  follow  out  the  programme, 
which  I  hope  we  may,  and  it  wins  supporters  as  it 
progresses,  we  may  reasonably  count  on  obtaining  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  President  McKinley  spoke  of  in  his  instnic- 
tione  to  Secretary  Root,  when  he  said : 

"A   IlIOU    AND   SACRKD  OBLIGATIOM    TCStS   UpOtl    tho 

Government  of  the  United  States  to  give  protection 
for  property  and  life,  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
and  wise,  firm  and  unselfish  guidance  in  the  paths  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  all  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  I  charge  this  Commission  to  labor  for 
the  full  jierformance  of  this  obligation,  which  con- 
cerns the  honor  and  conscience  of  their  country,  in 
the  firm  hope  that  through  their  labors  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  come  to  look 
back  with  gratitude  to  the  day  when  God  gave  vic- 
t«ry  to  American  arms  at  Manila  and  set  their  land 
under  the  sovereignty  and  protection  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 
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Cone*  mg  tlte  oIijtTlion  that  this  is  a  new  bu8» 
nesa  for  j  Unitini  States,  wlucii  wnll  liaip-o  d  demoral- 
izing efl  ;  ujKin  rhn  nation,  1  lliink  no  one  is  able 
to  point  t  any  injury  which  Iiub  thus  fnr  resulted  to 
the  peo  (if  llm  Uuitod  Slates  exeopt  the  expense 
attendant  ipon  the  matntenaace  of  law  and  order  in. 
the  islai  ion,  and  the  regret^' 
table  los*  I.     Corlainly  no  ona'l 
thus  far  pets  of  that  dreadful  1 
spirit  of  nta  of  the  policy  arej 
so  prone  e  with  respect  to  thoJ 
Philippi  o  pciint  out  anythiog  1 
which    h  Philippine   Tslanda^  i 
either  in  OTemment  there  < 

lifiiclit.  cithfi'  <if  the  iiKlivi.liiiil:*  in  tlie  I'liitcd  Slates 
or  of  the  Cinveniiuent  itsi-lf.  Tlie  uTily  thing  which 
c;iii  lie  sei'inii^U"  niinlc  the  busts  of  such  a  chiirge  was 
the  atU'itipt  ihiving  the  present  session  of  Congress 
lo  put  ill  fnri'e  tlie  coastwise  trLidiiig  laws  for  the 
ln'iietit  of  the  siiiiijiiiii;  of  iho  Tiiited  St;itra  in  respect 
lo  Ihe  fraus-oceiuiic  Inide  between  the  islands  and 
the  riiile<l  State-!,  am!  that  by  Act  of  Conpresa  has 
iiiiw  been  piist|Hiiieil  for  two  years  longer.  There  hag 
Iteen  a  rebate  provided  <if  the  export  duty  on  hemp 
iniporlod  directly  from  ibe  islands  to  the  United 
Stales.  This  lias  not  affected  injnrionsly  the  trade  of 
the  isLmds,  lieeanse  the  demand  for  hemp  is  so  great 
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that  the  islanda  have  a  mouoiwly  in  respect  to  it. 
There  haa  unexpectedly  been  caused  by  the  rebate  a 
reduction  of  Ihe  income  in  the  islands  of  about  $250,- 
000,  because  the  equivalent  which  was  provided  as  a 
counter  benefit,  to  wit,  the  duties  to  be  ciiUected  on 
imports  from  tlie  islands  into  the  United  States,  has 
not  equaled  the  a^r^ate  rebate  on  the  hemp.  This, 
however,  was  a  m i acalculia t  ion  by  the  legislators  that 
was  pardonable  and  can  easily  be  rectified.  In  every 
other  respect  the  legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
has  been  in  favor  of  the  islands,  including  a  gift 
of  three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving distress  there.  The  attitude  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  Government  in  its  policy  is  altruistic.  It  is 
of  one  who  out  of  a  feelino  friendly  to  the  Fili- 
pirjos  would  sacrifice  much  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Administration  there.  It  is  a  feeling 
which  does  the  nation  credit,  and  a  feeling  that  a 
nation  of  the  wealth  and  power  that  this  nation  has 
may  well  afford  to  encourage. 

The  islands  themselves  give  every  indication  of  fur- 
nishing revenue  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  plans  which 
the  United  States  may  properly  carry  out  in  the  ma- 
torial  and  intellectual  development  of  the  country  and 
its  people.  The  taxpaying  capacity  of  the  country 
IB,  of  course,  determined  by  that  which  it  produces 
for  domestic  and  foreign  use.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ihc  weallh  priwhiccd  in  the  ishiuda  has 
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islands  far  below  what  was  neoessaiy  to  feed  the  peo- 
,  pie,  and  during  the  last  year  about  $12,000,000,  gold, 
had  to  be  expended  in  importing  rioe  from  French 
China. 

The  sugar  and  tobaooo  industries  in  the  islands  are 

CAPABLE  OF  A  COITSIDEBABLE  INCBEA8B.      The  IsiUtnd 

of  Negros  contains  sugar  land  as  rich  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  the  provinces  of  Cagayan,  Isabela  and 
Union,  contain  tobacco  lands  which,  next  to  Cuba, 
produce  the  best  tobacco  in  the  world,  but  the  trouble 
is  that  the  markets  for  such  sugar  and  tobacco  have 
been,  by  tariffs  imposed  in  various  countries,  very 
much  reduced.  Should  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  be  opened  to  the  Philippines,  it  is  certain  that 
both  the  sugar  and  the  tobacco  industry  would  become 
thriving,  and  although  the  total  amount  of  the  product 
in  each  would  probably  not  affect  the  American  mar- 
ket at  all,  80  extensive  is  the  demand  here  for  both 
tobacco  and  sugar  it  would  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween poverty  and  prosperity  in  the  islands.  I  know 
that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  for  this  purpose  is 
much  opposed  by  the  interests  which  represent  beet 
sugar  and  tobacco,  but  I  believe  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of 
opening  the  markets  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  con- 
scious that  it  will  not  destroy  either  the  beet  sugar  or 
the  tobacco  industry  of  this  country,  and  feeling  that 
as  long  as  we  maintain  the  association  which  we  now 
have  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  is  our  duty  to 
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GIVE  THEM  THE  BENEFIT  of  the  markets  of  ihe  United 
States  and  bring  them  aa  close  to  our  people  and  our 
trade  as  possible.  Nothing  else  will  justify  the  appli- 
cation of  the  coastwise  trading  laws  to  the  trans- 
oceanic trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  but  if  they  are  invited  to  partake  of 
the  benefits  of  the  protection  theory,  they  may  well  be 
subjected  to  l\m  rule  that  us  between  the  United  States 
and  themselves  the  products  are  to  be  transferred  in 
American  bottoms. 

Another  immense  source  of  wealth  in  tie  islands 
is  the  ALMOST  iNEXHAusTrBLE  BUPPLY  of  the  most 
beautiful  woods,  of  nibber,  and  of  tlie  most  valuable 
gums.     These  sources  of  wealth  are  hardly  developed. 

And  now  what  as  to  the  existing  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippinefl.  It  ia  still 
quite  small,  not  exceeding  five  millions  in  any  one 
year  of  merchandise  transferred  from  the  United 
States  to  tho  Philippines,  but  Increasing  largely  in 
the  products  transferred  from  tbo  Philippines  to  the 
United  States.  The  latter  increase,  however,  is  not  a 
natural  one.  It  is  brought  about  by  Congressional 
legislation  already  mentioned,  which  confers  the  bene- 
fit of  $7,40  a  ton  rebate  from  export  tax  upon  all 
hemp  transported  directly  from  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States.  Tho  total  business  done  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  ia  something  like 
seventeen  millions.  With  the  restoration  of  normal 
conditions  in  tho  islands,   with  tho  construction  of 
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rnilwujra  snd  oUicr  nulcri*!  (l(!relo[>to<?ni,  then  I  bav« 
au  iliiubt  lliAt  (his  trade  betwnm  the  UDiti?d  Suie* 
Bad  tliu  isUntlfl  wonld  bo  tr«l>l«l  io  tbo  conne  at  Sra 

Tlift  condiiionn  witb  respect  to  tb^  bosinces  of  the 
riiitud  StnlM  iiicrvtisnta  iti  tlie  uUndii  to-dar  are  un- 
fortunale^  and  their  eause  can  eaailj  be  traced.  The 
G<>i''TnRicnt  of  tho  TTniled  Stutee  irent  into  the 
idhitidn  under  a  dialinct  promise  that  it  would  gov- 
ern tlio  Philippines  fur  tho  benefit  of  the  Filipinos; 

tlldl  it  would  KXTKND  «KtP-OOVEKSMEST  TO  THE  Fll.1- 

1-txia  as  rapidly  an  they  showed  thtnnMtlvFs  fit  for  it, 
and  that  a«  many  Filipinon  an  poeaible  would  be  nacd 
in  thn  personnel  of  the  Oorentment.    Tbis  has  alwaya 

1 n  \h'-  jitiii.i.li.  nf  (l,n  r.ovi-ninK-iir,  nrid  npvcr.   -o 

fiir  ni  I  ki.ou-,  l.;is  tlicn;  liic-n  a  single  step  uf  de- 
[liirhin^  frnui  ii.  It  wiis  llio  attitmlr  declared  Ijef-ire 
llii'  wjr  nf  iifiirrci-fiKii  liepin,  wliile  it  was  jiendinji, 
iinil  ill  in  cl.ise.  tnid  no  resistance  en  tlic  part  ff  the 
iiaiive-t  Imim  viirieit  i>iir  ]>'>siiiiiii  in  lliat  refrard.  This 
pi'lii-v  did  THil  Hiecl,  iis  wn^  natnrai,  tlic  remly  a^i^ent 
.,f  all  r)i<.  army  .,r  of  llinse  persons  wIk.  were'in  sym- 
piitliy  witli  tlie  urniv.  Tlie  advent nrosome  spirits  who 
fnilnweil  l!ii-  aritiv  for  llie  pnqvise  of  estaliHsliinR  a 
l.iisiiirss  in  ils  wake  found  lliat  tliey  had  all  that  they 
c.nld  do  tr.  supply  llie  deinand  made  l)y  the  anny  for 
Arnerirjin  ijoods,  nnd  as  American  capital  came  in 
ilriMi'ts  or  in  liifircr  snnifl  it  was  turned  into  the  biisi- 
iie-is  nf  ^np|ilyiiii;  tile  army  with  those  things  which 
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tbe  Government  did  not  aiipply.  Four  or  five  trading 
companies  were  tlma  organized,  embracing  substan- 
tially all  the  American  enterprise  that  has  appeared 
in  the  islands  during  the  first  three  or  four  years 
of  American  occupation.  American  merchants  thus 
situated  easily  caught  the  feeling  of  hostii-itt 
and  contempt  felt  by  many  of  the  soldiers  for  the 
Filipinos,  and  were  most  emphatic  in  condemning  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  attempting  to  attract  the 
Filipinos  and  make  them  so  far  as  might  be  a  part 
of  tbe  new  civil  order.  The  American  newspapers 
which  were  established  readily  took  the  tone  of  their 
advertisers  and  their  subscribers,  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  American  community  in  the  Philippines  to-day  is 
largely  an  anti-Filipino  community.  The  75,000  sol- 
diers whose  demands  for  supplies  made  their  busi- 
ness so  profitable,  have  now  been  reduced  to  15,000, 
and  the  market  which  made  the  American  merchants 
for  a  time  independent  of  the  Filipinos  has  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  condemnation  by 
fluch  merchants  of  the  Civil  Government  continues, 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  Government  the 
scapegoat  for  the  failure  of  business  to  improve.  The 
fact  is  that  their  customers  have  gone  back  to  the 
I'nited  States  and  that  their  attitude  towards  the  Fili- 
pinos is  such  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  disposed  to 
patronize  them.  This  is  unfortunate,  and  there  must 
come  into  the  islands  a  new  set  of  merchants  who  shall 
view  the  situation  from  an  entirely  different  stand- 
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point  There  are  7,600,000  Filipinos.  Of  these,  the 
7,000,000  Christian  Filipinos  are  imitative,  anxioua 
for  new  ideas,  willing  to  accept  them,  willing  to  fol- 
low American  styles,  American  sports,  American 
dress  and  American  customs.  A  large  amount  of  cot- 
ton goods  is  imported  into  the  islands  each  year,  but 
this  is  nearly  all  from  England  and  (Germany.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  cotton  goods  should  not  come 
from  America,  except  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
American  houses  in  the  islands  that  have  devoted  their 

ATTENTION  TO  WINNING  FiLIPINO  TRADE.       I  am  not 

a  business  man,  but  I  know  enough  to  assert  that  it 
is  not  the  best  way  to  attract  custom  from  an  alien 
people  to  call  them  names,  to  make  fun  of  them,  and 
to  decry  every  effort  towards  their  advancement  and 
development.  In  other  words,  the  American  mer- 
chants in  the  Philippines  have  gotten  off  on  the  wrong 
foot.     There  should  be  a  radical  change. 

There  are  a  few  projected  railroad  lines  in  the 
Philippines  which  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  capi- 
tal to  build  without  a  guaranty  of  income,  but  it  is 
wiser,  it  seems  to  the  Commission,  to  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  general  system  of  railways  than  to  have  a 
link  built  hero  and  a  link  built  there  and  to  await 
the  process  of  time  before  tnmk  lines  shall  be  es- 
tablished. For  instance,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a 
short  line  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  would  be  constructed 
without  a  guaranty  in  the  province  of  Legaspi,  where 
is  the  rich  hemp  business  and  where  it  has  been  ens- 
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tomary  during  the  last  two  or  three  hemp  aeasnns  to 
pay  forty  dollars  Mexican  a  day  for  a  carabao  cart ; 
HO,  perhaps,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  the  con- 
Btniction  of  a  line  without  a  guaranty  from  Manila 
south  to  Batangas,  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 
With  the  hope,  however,  of  bringing  capital  in  con- 
siderable amount  to  the  islands,  a  hill  has  been  pre- 
pared, which  has  passed  the  House,  authorizing  the 
Philippine  Government  to  grant  fraschises  for  the 
coNSTBUCTiON  OF  RAILWAYS  Willi  a  guaranty  of  in- 
come of  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  the  amonnt 
actually  invested  for  not  exceeding  thirty  years.  In 
most  cases  a  guaranty  of  a  less  percentage  would  be 
sufficient,  but  my  impression  is  that  with  respect  to 
the  main  trunk  line  from  Aparri  to  Manila,  the  diffi- 
culties of  construction  and  the  delay  in  securing  a 
profitable  business  would  probably  require  an  as- 
surance of  five  per  cent,  dividends.  The  opposition 
of  those  who  oppose  the  investment  of  any  American 
capital  in  the  islands  which  shall  furnish  a  motive 
for  a  longer  association  l>etween  the  two  countries 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  may  postpone  the  passage 
of  the  bill  until  the  nest  session  of  Congress.*  I  shrtll 
deeply  regret  the  delay,  but  I  am  not  discouraged,  for 
ns  long  as  T  continue  in  my  present  position  I  expect 

•  The  CommlHslon  lins  hepn  grmitMl  authority  to  make 

the  fontTHcts  In  nuesHon   nnd  coiistriicHon  will  be   com- 

mi'iKtHl  upon  tbe  contemplated  railroad  system  early  In 
19CMI.— Author. 
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to   presa   the    legitimate   claims    of   the    Fbilippine  j 
IsUnds  upon  n  just  anil  generous  Govenmiont  fur  ] 
Bucli  authority  in  the  looal  government  aa  will  permit  i 
a  proper  i.le\-elopment  of  tlie  material  resouroes  of  the 
isUnda ;  and  the  delay  in  leguUtiini,  witicli  is  inci- 
dent, not  to  the  t^poutiaa  of  a  majori^  but  to  die 
oppoBition  of  a  anull  minority,  vUlt  it  ia  apt  to  try 
one's  patience,  ought  nererthekaa  not  to  diaoonngft. 

I  oome  now  to  thx  Qimmoir  or  ui30b,  -wliic&  has 
bean  made  the  baaia  lor  the  moat  diaoonraging  ac- 
counts of  conditions  in  &B  Philippine  Islands.  -  The 
Filipino  is  a  tropioal  laborer.  1^  timea  past  a  large 
amount  of  rice  baa  been  raised  in  the  islands,  a  lai^ 
amount  of  tobacco,  a  large  amoimt  of  sugar,  and  a 
large  amount  of  bemp,  and  they  all  involve,  as  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  cost  of  their  production,  the  labor 
of  the  natives.  The  Chinamen,  who  have  been  said 
by  mistaken  persons  to  number  a  million  or  a  million 
and  a  half  in  the  islands,  in  fact  do  not  number  100,- 
000,  and- none  of  them  do  any  agricultural  work  of 
any  kind  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Filipino  is 
naturally  an  agriculturist.  When  you  go  through  his 
village  in  the  middle  of  the  day  you  will  probably  see 
him  lounging  about  the  window  or  on  the  seat  in  front 
of  his  house,  and  you  will  ascribe  to  him  the  laziest 
habits,  because  you  do  not  know  that  he  has  been 
up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  has  worked 
from  that  time  until  nine  or  ten  in  the  fields,  and 
that  be  will  begin  work  again  at  four  o'clock  and  work 
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for  two  or  three  hours  until  sundown  or  later.  The 
American  merchant  is  loud  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Filipino  laborer.     This  is  because 

the  PEICE  OF  LABOK  HAS  PBOBAHLY  DOVULED  sinCG  the 

Americans  went  there,  and  he  has  heard  the  tale  of 
-  how  cheap  labor  was  before  the  Spanish  ri'gime  ended. 
He  also  compared  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  with  that  in  Hong  Kong,  and  he  finds  that 
is  very  considerably  lesa  all  over  China.  I  am  not 
contending  iJiat  the  labor  in  the  Philippines  is  as  good 
as  Chinese  ialjor.  for  that  labor  ia  the  best  in  the 
world,  probably,  when  economy  in  wages  and  effi- 
ciency in  product  are  considered,  but  what  I  wish  to 
dispute  is  that  the  labor  conditions  in  the  Philippinea 
are  hopeless.  The  city  of  Manila  has  under  Its  con- 
trol, and  in  its  employment,  about  3,000  laborers,  and 
they  are  paid  all  the  way  from  fifty  cents  Mexican  to 
$1,25  Mexican,  and  there  is  no  complaint  whatever 
on  the  part  of  th&  authorities  that  their  work  is  not 
properly  and  well  done.  The  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment of  the  army  has  about  the  same  number, 
and  their  reports  of  the  efficiency  of  Filipino  labor 
are  exceedingly  encouraging.  We  have  now  employed 
really  as  coolies  on  the  Benguet  Road  in  the  most 
difficult  drilling  and  construction  work  about  3,000 
natives,  and  while  their  efficiency  is  nothing  like  that 
of  the  American,  in  the  accomplishment  of  work  in 
proportion  to  the  pay,  they  probably  get  through  about 
aa  much.     The  men  who  are  couBtnicling  the  harbor 
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works  St  lUttila— "na  Atlutie,  Pacifie  and  GvH 
Comj-nny — have  enplojwl  apw»rd»  of  800  tn  1,000 
f  ilipiuoa  in  their  qiuma*.  At  fint  tber  found  it 
nrr  diffletlll  to  aecora  wariuiu!ii,  hot  now  tbev*  hatk 
MOKK  LABOB  TBAS  THKT  nKD.     TbeT  1196  «boQt  eigfal 

pi>r  wot  of  while  foremen  utd  the  rMt  aatir«s.  Tbey 
give  111  tbo  oatiTBi  booaea,  fnmiih  a  diurr-b,  k  band,  n 
cofk  i>it  and  a  achool.  On  their  fiegtd  days  they  pi™ 
tliprii  rncatioii.  They  have  Icm  dewrtioas,  less  abBeii- 
t4''-i*ni,  than  with  Americana.  These  ezperiiBenla 
(Jiilv  «hnw  that  the  Mtlutioii  of  the  Ubor  problem  in 
tlip  Pliilippittc*  \»  teachini*  the  Filipinos  how  to  work. 
Bir  William  Van  llonto  rviMirU  that  he  found  mnch 
difficulty  ertginiilly  in  &e  eonstmction  of  the  Cuban  ! 
riiiliviiyslMvansp  the  i]nti\-ra  w.tp  nnt  acfjuaJnted  w^th 
l,.,-.v  iL.-  n..r[;  -li-iii'l  1>"  'U-<u;  !ml  ilirft  l.y  means  of 
ulijh'  f..ri]ii'ti  tliiy  wrn'i';<-ily  Iniielit,  and  that  then 
rl.iv  hi;Ml..  isu.A  h\.'<r>-r^.  1  feci  Mirp  tliat  the  same 
iLi,,!.'  will  ]n:.v-  I..  )"■  trii..  of  til..  Filipinos. 

Tliiri'  i-*  iliiiiliiK--;  II  crrni  ili'iil  of  mijieral  wealth  in 
ll,..  i^hu'U.  I.iit  ii  will  only  l„.  nvailitl)]^  after  trnns- 
I,i,ri:iiiii]i  A\i\\\  li:ivi'  liei-ii  iiitro.incod.  It  is  not  an 
i-l;iiul  Willi  :i  l"iii:mzu  mine  in  il,  ihniijih  at  some  dis- 
l:.Mi  iLiy  -iirl,  ^1  vriii  iiuiy  lie  .Hs.-ov.-rc.l  tlicrc.  There 
U  <i  III  AIM. V  I'lAT.  IN  Tilt:  ISLANDS  in  eonsiderablc 
<|it:iiililiiM.  Tlicvc  i-i  now  liclween  tlie  isSands  a  eon- 
HJcicriililr  iii(iT-isl:iii(!  tniilo,  and  there  are  quite  a  large 
iMiiiiliiT  of  shi]n  ('Ti(;;i(;od  therein.  Without  it  the 
i-^l;iiid^  c'l.iild  tiiii  live;  il   i-*  (heir  arterial  circulation. 
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The  present  system  might  be  much  improved  by  in- 
troducing American  generous  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  public.  About  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
capital  has  been  invested  in  a  street  railway  in 
Manila,  which  will  be  completed  next  Thanksgiving 
Dny,*  This  will  certainly  change  one  of  the  annoying 
and  expensive  features  of  Manila  life,  and  will  give 
to  the  residents  of  the  city  opportunity  to  cut  down 
their  present  expense  of  living  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent  There  is  no  city  in  the  world  where  there  is  so 
much  traveling  done  in  carriages,  duo  to  the  fact  that 
people  may  not  walk  about  safely  under  the  tropical 
Bun.  The  presence  of  a  street  railway  will  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  many  of  these  conveyances,  and 
the  streets  will  be  less  used  and  their  condition  much 
improved, 

There  is  a  sufficient  coNTiKUora  fall  of  watee  in 
BTBEAMs  within  practicable  distance  of  Manila  to  fur- 
nish electrical  power  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  horse 
power.  With  the  high  price  of  coal  this  ia  an  im- 
portant aid  to  manufacturers. 

The  English  houses  and  the  Spanish  houses  who 
have  dealt  in  the  export  trade  in  the  islands  have 
earned  large  profits  during  the  occupancy  of  the 
Tnited  States. 

It  ia  said  that  the  health  of  the  islands  is  such  as 
to  preclude  Americans  from  going  there.    This  is  not 

•It  Is  now  operating  nlwiit  tlilrty-flye  miles  of  line  In  a 
tilghly  satlBfactory  ninnner. — Avrnoa. 
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for  the  hilippioGs  that  a  governmeut  can  do,  and 
thej  bav  been  elevated  and  taught  the  dignity  of 
labor,  th(  wisdom  oi  civil  liberty  and  self-restraint  in 
the  politii  ill  control  indispensable  to  the  enjojioent  of 
civil  libei  "■  "•■'—•  '^"^  i.-—.  '"--iied  the  principles  of 
Buccessfa  'nt  from  a  gradually 

enlarged  can  discuss  the  ques- 

tion whet  hat  they  desire  and 

grant  it,  r  the  retention  of 

closer  asa  y  which,  by  its  giiid- 

ance,  has  to  better  conditions. 
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